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"  Kann  euch  nicht  eben  ffanz  verstelien  ? 

Das  wird  nachstens  schon  besser  gelien, 
Wenn  ihr  lernt  alles  reduciren 
Und  geliorig  klassificiren. 

Mir  wird  von  alle  dem  so  dumm, 

Als  ging'  mir  ein  Miihlrad  ira  Kopf  herum." 

Goethe. 
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STYLOPIZED  BEES. 

BY      R.      C.      L.      PERKINS. 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  Hymenopterists  who  are  not  interested 
in  stylopized  bees,  both  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  form  of  the 
parasite,  its  remarkable  life-history,  and  the  curious  effects  produced 
on  its  host  by  its  attacks.    In  1890, 1  was  able  to  collect  a  considerable 
number  of  stylopized  Andrencd  and  Halicti,  and  hoped  to   be  equally 
successful  this   season,  but  as  these  hopes  were  not  fulfilled,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  wet  weather,  I  have  put  together  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vations made  last  year.     Shuckard,  in  his  "  British  Bees,"  tells  us  that 
i   the  larva  of  Sti/Iops,  feeding  within  the  body  of  its  host,  lives  on  its 
^   viscera,  and  renders  the  bee  abortive  by  destroying  the  ovaries,  since  it 
■^s  chiefly  found  to  attack  the  female  bees.     I  do  not  know  whence 
S  Shuckard  derived  this  information ;    I  have  never  found  the  female 
^^  more  liable  to  attack  than  the  male,  nor  does  the  first  part  of  his 
^^atement  agree  with  my  observations  on  such  British  species  as  I 
have  examined. 

The   species  used  by   me  were  mostly  Andrena  nana,  Kir.,  and 
^  Andrena    Wilkella,  Kir.      Unfortunately,  in  one  way,  most  of   my 
w)  stylopized  specimens  were  males,  as  other  observers  have  chiefly  ex- 
amined the  other  sex.    On  removing  the  integument  dorsally  from  the 
bee,  the  large  body  of  the  female  parasite  will  be  seen  lying  above  the 
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viscera,  often  almost[entirely  concealing  them.  The  most  surprising 
fact  to  me  was  that  the  internal  effects  of  its  attack  should  be 
apparently  so  slight ! 

The  generative  organs  were  examined  in  a  number  of  male  bees :  in  some  eases 
the  armature  was  somewhat  smaller  and  paler  than  in  healthy  individuals.  This 
change  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  effects  seen  in  the*  external  cuticle  generally, 
and,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  these  two  species  are  concerned,  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
changes  produced  are  mainly  cuticular.  In  all  the  S  specimens  that  I  dissected, the 
vesiculcB  seminales  were  found  to  contain  active  spermatozoa.  On  mounting  in 
water  their  movements  could  be  plainly  seen  through  the  walls.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, on  contact  with  the  water,  the  vesiculce  are  burst,  their  shape  is  changed, 
becoming  constricted,  their  size  is  diminished,  and  the  contents  are  carried  away  to 
a  distance  in  the  currents  set  up.  When  set  free  the  spermatozoa  continued  for 
some  time  in  active  movement.  Their  form  was  normal,  and  they  behaved  in  the 
usual  manner  when  treated  with  staining  fluids. 

The  testes,  consisting  of  several  tubes  very  closely  bound  together,  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  separate,  contained  cells  with  one  or  more  nuclei ;  probably  they  had 
ceased  to  be  of  functional  importance  after  the  full  development  of  the  bee  and  the 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa. 

As  to  the  female  bees  I  do  not  feel  certain  tliat  in  any  of  the  few  specimens 
examined  the  contents  of  the  ovaries  were  fully  developed.  Whether  the  ova 
would  have  developed  further  I  do  not  know ;  mAxij  healthy  females  had  the  ovaries 
in  exactly  a  similar  condition.  The  freshly  emerged  S  l^as  the  spermatozoa  already 
fully  developed,  but  the  ova  of  the  $  develop  largely  after  its  emergence.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  deciding  without  the  examination  of  many  specimens. 

The  digestive  tract  appeared  to  me  to  be  normal  in  both  sexes  of  the  bees 
examined. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  stylopized  individuals  are 
sometimes  very  considerably  larger  and  finer  specimens  than  the 
ordinary  healthy  ones !  As  far  as  the  species  I  have  named  are  con- 
cerned, I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  being  capable 
of  reproduction — at  any  rate,  the  males. 

Moreover,  in  the  females  the  scopcB  are  often  perfectly  normal,  in 
spite  of  the  parasite,  and  two  of  the  specimens  I  caught  in  1890  had 
them  well  covered  with  pollen.  One  of  these,  a  $  Jlalictus  cylindricus, 
had  the  ova  as  fully  developed  as  a  healthy  hibernated  specimen  taken 
at  the  same  time.  Those  individuals  in  which  the  scopcB  are  aln^ost 
entirely  aborted,  would,  of  course,  if  capable  of  fertilization,  be  quite 
unable  to  collect  the  usual  amount  of  pollen  for  their  larvce. 

Whilst  collecting  the  material  for  the  above  observations,  some 
interesting  questions   concerning   the   life-history    of    the    parasites 

*  These  external  changes  have  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1889 
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suggested  themselves.  This  must  necessarily  be  different  in  those 
genera  which  infest  Andrena,  and  those  which  attack  Halictiis,  seeing 
that  whereas  the  $  Halictus  hibernates,  the  AnclrencB  live  for  com- 
paratively but  a  short  time.  Moreover,  the  (^  Halicti  all  perish  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  $  parasite  which 
is  embedded  in  the  body  of  these  ($  Halicti  ? 

I  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  all  these  perish  also,  and 
that  only  those  females  which  are  contained  in  the  ?  Halicti  survive. 

This  seems  certain,  as  the  larval  parasites  do  not  develop  till  after 
the  hibernation  of  the  bee.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  Halicti  emerge, 
the  body  of  the  female  parasite  contains  only  multitudes  of  developing 
embryos,  and  it  is  only  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  after  the 
hibernation  of  the  bee,  that  the  larvae  of  the  parasite  escape  into  its 
dorsal  canal  fully  developed.  Before  this  time  the  ^  Halicti  have  all 
long  since  perished. 

The  most  puzzling  part  of  the  matter  is  that  in  some  cases  only 
the  ^  Halicti  seem  to  be  attacked  by  the  parasite,  the  ?  not  at  all,  or, 
at  least,  very  rarely.  In  1886  and  1887, 1  took  hundreds  of  ^  Halictus 
tumulorum  stylopized,  but  no  $  ,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  that  sex  attacked. 
In  these  cases,  perhaps,  the  parasites  (unlike  the  others  above  men- 
tioned) do  develop  in  the  autumn,  and  are  set  free  as  larvce  before  the 
death  of  the  Halictus,  and  then  hibernate  in  their  first  stage. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  these  parasites,  especially  those  which 
infest  Halictus,  must  be  parthenogenetic.  For  instance,  amongst  all 
the  H.  tumulorum  examined  there  was  no  sign  of  a  c^  parasite 
having  escaped  from  any  one  of  them. 

The  species  of  Andrena  and  Halictus  which  I  have  myself  found 
or  seen  recorded  by  others  as  being  liable  to  be  attacked  are : — 

Halictus  ruhicundus,  Chr.  ;  S.  xanthopus,  Kir.  ;  H.  4-notaftis,  Kir.  ;  S.  al- 
bipes,  Kir.  ;  H.  cylindricus,  Fab. ;  H.  nitiditcsculus,  Kir.  ;  H.  minutissimus,  Kir.  ; 
H.  tumulorum,  Linn. ;  H.  morio,  Fab. 

Andrena  atriceps,  Kir.;  A.  Trimmerana,  Kir.;  A.fulva,^c\\.;  A.  nigrocenea, 
Kir.  ;  A.  Gioynana,  Kir. ;  A.  proecox,  Scop.  ;  A.  varians,  Rossi  ;  A.  lahialis,  Kir. ; 
A.  minutula,  Kir. ;  A.  nana,  Kir.  ;  A.  Afzeliella,  Kir.  ;  A.  WllJcella,  Kir. 

No  doubt  other  species  could  be  added  to  this  list  by  other  Ento- 
mologists, as  several  of  the  species  herein  recorded,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  not  previously  been  noticed  as  stylopized. 

Stylopized  bees  are  exceedingly  local,  though  often  plentiful  where 
they  are  found  at  all ;  many  colonies  of  some  of  our  commonest 
Andrenidce   may  bo  examined    in    many    localities   without    a    single 
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individual  being  found   affected.     I  might  instance  such  species  as 

Andrena  nigrocenea,  A.  varians,  Halictus  tmnulorum,  H.  cylindricus, 

and  others. 

The  genus  Prosopls  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  showing  signs 

of  the  escape  of  the  parasite,  but  none  of  our  other  genera  appear  to 

be  liable  to  its  attack. 

Sopworth  Rectory,  Chippenham  : 
December,  1891. 


NEUROPTERA    OBSERVED    IN"    THE    CHANNEL    ISLANDS    IN 
SEPTEMBER,    1891. 

BY   ROBERT  McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,   &c. 

The  only  excuse  for  publishing  the  following  meagre  notes  is  that 
practically  nothing  whatever  has  been  written  on  the  Neuroptera  of 
these  islands.  So  far  as  G-uernsey  is  concerned  I  received  valuable 
assistance  from  Mr.  A¥.  A.  Luff,  of  St.  Peter  Port,  when  engaged  on 
the  "  Revision  and  Synopsis  of  the  European  Tricliopteray  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  of  finding 
that  he  possesses,  both  in  Triclioptera  and  in  Neuroptera  generally,  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  species  than  have  been  recorded,  and 
he  will  hereafter  furnish  a  complete  list  of  those  found  by  him  in  that 
island.  My  own  notes  refer  solely  to  what  I  myself  found  in  Guern- 
sey, Sark,  and  Jersey,  during  a  hurried  visit  from  the  5th  to  17th  of 
September,  which  was  luckily  a  period  of  uninterrupted  fine  weather. 

In  two  main  essentials  the  local  conditions  are  unfavourable 
to  K^ouropterous  insects  (setting  on  one  side  the  metamorphic 
geological  horizon).  One  is  the  dense  population,  and  the  artifi- 
cially high  state  of  cultivation,  both  agricultural  and  horticultural ; 
the  other  is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  fresh  water.  The  most  pro- 
ductive streams  are  the  short  ones  that  have  their  origin  in  the 
precipitous  south  side  of  Guernsey  and  north  side  of  Jersey —  streams 
that  flow  through  short,  deep,  and  wooded  valleys,  and  are  very  rapid, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  usually  only  near  their  mouths  that  they  are 
worth  working  ;  and  even  then  they  are  apt  to  be  covered  by  a  dense 
growth  of  brambles  (especially  in  Guernsey),  or  choked  by  water- 
weeds,  which  here  attain  a  luxuriance  far  in  excess  of  what  is  usual 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  longer  streams  flowing  through  more 
level  country  furnish  very  little.  They  are  prone  to  lose  themselves 
in  moist  ground  before  entering  the  sea,  due  largely  to  the  require- 
ments of  artificial  irrigation.  The  stream  in  St.  Peter  Valley,  Jersey, 
is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  islands,  and  looked  promising,  but  it  yielded 
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nothing  M^batever.  At  first  I  thoiiglit  this  was  due  to  several  sus- 
picious-looking mills  along  its  course ;  but  these,  on  closer  acquaintance, 
seemed  to  be  of  a  harmless  nature  (so  far  as  poisoning  the  water  is 
concerned),  and  I  M^as  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absence  of  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  this  stream  is  caused  by  irrigation,  which 
for  a  part  of  the  year  diverts  the  water  and  leaves  the  natural  course 
dry.  Of  standing  water  there  is  very  little  ;  what  there  is  mainly 
consists  of  the  filtration  from  the  sides  of  disused  granite  quarries, 
with  a  few  small  artificial  ponds  in  private  grounds.  But  in  the  west 
of  Jersey  there  is  a  very  considerable  sheet  of  water,  known  as  St. 
Ouen's  Pond,  to  which  I  was  able  to  devote  only  one  hour. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  essentially  apologetic  for  the  paucity  of 
my  captures.  Mr.  Luff's  list  will  hereafter  prove  that  a  resident  in 
one  of  the  islands,  working  all  through  the  year,  and  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  can  show  better  results  ;  but  at  its  best 
the  list  wall  not  be  long. 

I  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  visit  Alderney,  owing  to  the  brief 
stay  I  was  able  to  make  in  the  islands.  Its  closer  proximity  to  the 
French  coast  renders  an  examination  of  its  productions  much  to  be 
desired,  more  especially  regarding  the  problem  opened  up  by  the  genus 
Philopotamus,  and  from  the  same  cause  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
found  along  the  whole  of  the  French  coast  opposite  to  the  islands  is 
also  highly  desirable. 

Sark  is  a  little  gem  of  an  island.  It  is  not  over-cultivated,  and, 
for  its  size,  it  possesses  a  very  respectable  stream  running  through  a 
wooded  valley  (Dixcart  Valley),  in  which  are  some  noble  ash  trees,  &c. 

aUERNSEY. 

Teichopteea. 

Liplectronafelix,  McL. — Saints'  Bay  and  Le  Grouffre.  Of  course  it  is  a  mere 
coincidence,  but  here,  as  everywhere  that  I  have  taken  the  species,  it  is  associated 
■with  brambles  most  trying  to  the  entomologist. 

Philopotamus  insularis,  McL. — This  form  (for  it  is  difficult  to  consider  it  a 
species)  came  originally  from  Saints'  Bay,  but  it  occurs  also  at  Petit  Bot  and  Le 
Grouffre,  and  perhaps  in  other  small  valleys  in  the  south  of  the  island.  Those  from 
Le  Gouffre  seem  to  be  decidedly  smaller  and  more  strongly  spotted  than  the  others, 
and  it  is  the  most  westerly  locality.  This  is  of  some  importance,  as  bearing  upon 
the  forms  of  Fhilopotamus  found  in  these  islands. 

Plectrocnemia  geniculata,  McL.,  and  P.  conspersa,  Curt.,  occurred  at  Saints' 
Bay  and  Le  G-ouffi'e. 

Rhyacophila  septentrionis,  McL. — Saints'  Bay  ;  common  at  Le  Gouffre. 
Planipennia. 

Chrysopa  flavifrons,  Brauer. 

Hemerohius  or  at y pus,  Wallengr. 

Pseudo-Neueoptera. 

Psocus  bifasciatus,  Latr. 

Ccecilius  pedicularius,  L.,  and  flavidus,  Steph. 
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Stenopsocus  cruciatus,  L.,  and  immaculatus,  Steph. 
Feripsocus  phceopterus,  Steph. 

SARK. 

Triciioptera. 

Microplerna  sequax,  McL. — Not  uncommon  in  the  gigantic  masses  of  Lastrma 
fllix-mas  in  Dixcart  Valley. 

Tinodes  assimilis,  McL. — At  the  little  "  dribble  "  forming  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  at  Dixcart  Bay. 

Planipennia. 

Chrysopa  Jlava,  Scop. — From  an  ash  in  Dixcart  Yalley. 
Pseudo-Neuroptera. 

CcBcilius  fiavidus,  Steph. — Common. 

JERSEY. 

Trichoptera, 

Micropterna  sequax,  McL. — Near  the  source  of  a  stream  running  south  from 
Trinity  Church. 

Halesus  radiatus,  Curt. — One  $  taken,  and  several  examples  seen  at  the  above 
mentioned  locality.  It  is  interesting  as  being  in  every  respect  the  British  form,  and 
not  that  generally  found  on  the  Continent,  which  is  the  R.  interpunctatus  of  my 
"  Revision." 

Diplectrona  felix,  McL. — Greve  de  Lecq. 

Philopotamus  montanus,  Donov.,  var.  cesareus,  McL. — Vei'y  abundant  at  Grreve  de 
Lecq,  where  it  was  originally  found  by  Mr.  Luff  (not  seen  elsewhere).  There  seems 
little  reason  for  doubt  that  this  beautiful  form  and  the  "  Ph.  insularis  "  of  G^uernsey 
are  only  insular  conditions  of  Ph.  montanus,  of  which  the  typical  form  is  unknown 
in  the  islands.  Oddly  enough  the  Jersey  insect  is  extremely  close  to  the  var.  chry- 
sopterus,  Morton,  from  the  side  of  a  C/lydesdale  hill.  That  small  islands  should 
produce  distinct  forms  is  not  surprising  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
apparent  isolation  of  such  forms  as  chrysopterus  and  scoticus. 

Tinodes  assimilis,  McLach. — Les  Coupes. 

Rhyacophila  septentrionis,  McLach. — I  am  sure  it  was  this  insect  I  saw  near 
the  waterfall  at  Les  Mouriers. 

Agapetusfuscipes,  Curt. — Near  Trinity  Church. 
Pseudo-Neuroptera. 

Psocus  variegatus,  Latr. — On  tlie  trunks  of  old  poplars  in  St.  Helier  ;  Ps. 
bifasciatus,  Latr. 

CcBcilius  flavidus,  Steph. 

Stenopsocus  immaculatus,  Steph. 

Feripsocus  phceopterus,  Steph. 

Cloeon  simile,  Eaton. — St.  Ouen's  Pond. 

Sympetrum  striolalum,  Charp.— Abundant  at  St.  Ouen's  Pond. 

JEschna  mixta,  Latr. — Several  examples  of  an  Mschna  which,  from  its  size,  I 
take  to  have  been  this  species,  were  seen  at  St.  Ouen's  Pond,  but  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  margins  it  was  impossible  to  capture  them. 

Enallayma  cyathiyerum,  Charp. — An  '■'Agrion"  seen  at  St.  Ouen's  Pond  was 
probably  this  species. 

Lewisham,  London  : 

November  28th,  1891. 


ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIST    OF    nEMIPTEEA-HETEROFTERA 
COLLECTED   IN   THE   ISLAND   OF   GUERNSEY. 

BY    W.    A.    LUFF. 

The  insects  mentioned  in  the  following  list  were  all  captured 
during  the  present  year  (1891),  and  being  added  to  those  in  my  pre- 
vious list,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  May,  1891,  bring  the  number  of  species 
recorded  for  Gruernsey  up  to  90. 

Mr.  E.  Saunders  has  again  kindly  examined  and  named  the  speci- 
mens. One  species,  Heterocordylus  parvulus,  E.eut.,  has  not  yet  been 
recorded  from  Grreat  Britain. 

Ei/sarcoris  ceneus,  Scop. — One  specimen  ;  taken  by  sweeping  in  a  damp  meadow 
near  Petitbo  Bay. 

Ficromerus  bidens,  Lin. — One  ;  at  the  Gouffre,  September  13tli. 

Corizus  crassicoi^nis,  Lin. — Yery  local ;  several  taken  by  sweeping  sides  of  cliffs 
near  the  Gouffre  in  June  and  July.  C.  magnicornis,  F. — One  specimen  ;  taken  at 
the  Gouffre,  September  13th. 

Metacanthus  punctipes,  Germ. — Several ;  by  sweeping  cliffs  near  Doyle's  Monu- 
ment, in  August. 

Nysius  thymi,  Wolff. — In  sandy  places  on  coast,  Grande  Eocque  and  I'Ancresse 
common,  August  and  September. 

Rhyparochromus  prcBtextatus,  H.-S. — One  specimen  ;  on  sandy  common  near 
Grande  Eocque,  September  8th. 

Peritrechus  geniculatus,  Hahn. — Several  specimens  ;  by  sweeping  on  the  cliffs  at 
the  Gouffre  on  July  14th. 

Notochilus  contractus,  H.-S. — One  specimen  ;  [taken  during  March  by  Mr.  E. 
D.  Marquand. 

Scolopostethus  affinis,  Schill.— Several ;  captured  during  May. 

Orthostira  parvula,  Fall.— One  ;  taken  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Marquand,  September 
28th,  on  I'Ancresse  common. 

Dictyonota  crassicornis,  Fall. — Several ;  taken  under  stones  on  I'Ancresse  com- 
mon, July  and  August. 

TripMeps  minutus,  Lin. — One  ;  taken  at  Grande  Mare,  Yazon,  on  October  4th. 

Zygus  pastinaccB.— One  ;  captured  in  May  by  Mr.  Marquand. 

Strongylocoris  luridus,  Fall.— Several ;  taken  by  sweeping  on  the  cliffs  at  Petit 
Port,  end  of  July. 

Lahops  saltator,  Hahn.— One  ;  taken  July  25th,  at  Petit  Port. 

Campyloneura  virgula,  H.-S. — One  specimen  ;  at  rest  on  a  wall  in  Mount 
Durand,  on  October  8th. 

JLtorhinus  angulatus,  Fab. — Two  specimens  ;  on  walls,  September  18th  and 
October  13th. 

Orthotylus  Scotti,  Eeut.— One  ;   taken  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Marquand,  August  25th. 

ITeterocordglus  parvulus, 'Rent. — Two  specimens  ;  taken  by  sweeping  near  top 
of  cliffs  at  the  Gouffre. 

Macrocoleus  Paykullii,  Fall. — Common  on  the  cliffs  in  June  and  July. 

Psallus  amhiguus,  Fall. — Found  one  in  a  spider's  web,  August  21st. 

Corixa  Sahlbergi,  Fieb.— Common  in  ponds  and  ditches  at  Grande  Mare,  Yazon, 
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April  19th.     C.  semistriata,  Fieb.— Several ;   at  G-rande  Mare,  Vazon,  April  19tli. 
C.  Panzeri,  Fieb. — One  specimen  ;    Grand  Mare,  Vazon,  April   19th,     C.  striata, 
L. — Common  ;  Grande  Mare,  Yazon,  April  19th. 
Guernsey  :  November  6th,  1891. 


TWO    NEW    BEITISH    HEMIPTERA. 
BY    EDWARD    SAUNDERS,    E.L.S. 

Trapezonotus  Ullrichii,  Fieb.,  Weit.  Beitr.  z.  Nat.  u.  Heilkunde, 
p.  347,  tab.  ii  (1836),  fig.  23. 
This  species  may  be  known  at  once  from  our  other  species  of  the  genus  by  the 
long  basal  joint  of  its  posterior  tarsi,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other  two 
together.  In  colour  and  form  it  resembles  a  large  agrestis,  and  has  the  tibise  spinose 
as  in  that  species,  but  the  antennse  are  more  slender,  the  3rd  joint  is  proportionately 
longer,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  joints  are  testaceous  ;  the  pronotum  is  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  the  puncturation  of  the  elytra  is  finer,  and  the  membrane  is 
pale  whitish  ;  the  apices  of  the  femora  and  all  the  tibise  are  testaceous.  The  entire 
insect  is  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  colour. 

This  important  addition  to  our  list  was  taken  by  tbe  Eev.  T.  A. 
Marshall  "  last  summer  on  the  cliffs  near  Boscastle  or  Tintagel, 
Cornwall,"  who,  recognising  what  he  had  captured,  sent  it  to  me  for 
Terification,  and  very  generously  made  me  a  present  of  the  specimen. 

Mtrmedobia  distinguenda.  Rent ,  Act.  Soc.  Scient.  Eenn.,  xiv, 

p.  738. 

Somewhat  intermediate  between  tenella,  Zett.,  and  coleoptrata,  Fall. ;  it  re- 
sembles the  former  in  the  $  sex  in  having  the  short  rudimentary  elytra,  and  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  the  J  in  having  the  anterior  angles  of  the  pronotum  simple  or 
nearly  so,  not  dilated  as  in  tenella. 

It  is  rather  larger  than  tenella,  and  in  the  $  the  antennae  are  longer,  and  the 
apical  joint  is  hardly  longer  than  the  2nd,  the  chief  character,  however,  lies  in  the 
shape  of  the  pronotum  ;  in  this  species  the  sides  gradually  converge  to  the  anterior 
margin,  and  are  not  dilated  in  front  as  in  tenella,  nor  constricted  into  a  short  neck 
as  in  coleoptrata  ;  the  pronotum  in  front  is  narrower  than  the  head  across  the  eyes, 
in  tenella  it  is  wider.  The  ?  can  only  be  confounded  with  that  sex  of  tenella,  from 
which  it  may  be  known  by  its  rather  longer  size,  its  duller  surface,  the  more  pu- 
bescent and  more  closely  punctured  abdomen,  the  rather  straighter  sides  of  the 
pronotum,  and  the  shorter  3rd  joint  of  the  antennje. 

1  took  3  ^  and  2  ?  by  beating  old  lichen-covered  larches  near 
Busbridge,  Surrey,  in  July,  1890.  I  put  them  aside  as  probably  dis- 
tinct from  tenella,  and  now  feel  little  doubt  that  they  are  rightly 
referred  to  the  above  species. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking: 

December  14//^  1891. 
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ox   A   TOAD   KILLED   BY   THE   LARY^E    OF   BLOW-FLIES. 
BY    LEOI^-AED    G.    GTJTHEIE,    M.A.,    M.B.,  B.CH.   OXON.,  M.R.C.P  ,  L0ND01S-. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nostrils  and  eyes  of  toads  are 
subject  to  attack  by  the  larvsB  o£  flies,  which  rapidly  devour  the  soft 
parts  of  the  head  until  they  destroy  the  life  of  the  Batrachians. 

In  1880,  Dr.  T.  S.  Cobbold  published  in  the  "Veterinarian"  the 
account  of  a  case  of  this  sort.  Dr.  McMunn,  of  Wolverhampton,  had 
sent  him  the  specimens,  but  Dr.  Cobbold  was  away,  and  on  returning 
home  found  only  the  skeleton  of  the  toad,  and  no  trace  of  the  larv^ 
which  had  destroyed  its  life.  So  the  opportunities  of  studying  and 
identifying  the  larvae  was  lost. 

The  following  account  of  a  similar  case  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest :— At  mid-day  on  August  23rd,  1891, 1  found  a  toad  in  a  lane 
in  Surrey.  The  animal  w^as  fairly  nourished  but  sluggish  in  its  move- 
ments ;  the  usually  active  respiratory  movements  of  the  throat  were 
slow  and  feeble  ;  the  tip  of  the  nose  was  moist  and  darkly  discoloured  ; 
the  nostrils  were  ragged  and  slightly  enlarged,  and  emitted  a  frothy 
discharge,  within  them  could  be  indistinctly  seen  a  mass  of  larvae  in 
active  movement. 

At  11  p.m.,  the  animal  avoided  the  light,  hid  its  head  in  the  corner 
of  the  box,  and  croaked  feebly  w^hen  disturbed.  The  nostrils  were  as 
large  as  small  peas  ;  the  larvae  could  be  much  more  easily  seen,  closely 
packed  together,  and  wath  their  blunt  tails  showing  externally  ;  now 
and  then  one  would  disengage  itself  from  the  rest  and  wander  over 
the  head  of  its  host  in  search  of  pastures  new  ;  the  eyes  were  semi- 
closed,  but  still  prominent. 

At  9.30  p.m.  on  the  24th,  the  nostrils  were  much  larger,  and  the 
left  eye  had  collapsed;  at  1.30,  both  eyes  collapsed;  the  nostrils  formed 
one  large  cavity,  divided  only  by  a  thread-like  septum  of  skin  an- 
teriorly ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  was  eaten  away,  leaving 
the  bones  bare,  and  the  empty  tunics  of  the  eyes  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  skin  on  the  vertex  was  bulging  and  heaving  owing  to  the 
mass  of  larvae  engaged  beneath. 

At  7  p.m.,  the  larvae  had  retreated  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and 
the  toad  died,  its  last  act  being  to  gulp  down  as  many  of  its  guests  as 
possible. 

After  death,  I  placed  the  toad  in  spirits,  when  between  three  and 
four  dozen  larvae  came  swarming  out  from  the  nostrils  and  orbits,  and 
remained  alive  in  the  spirit  for  several  hours. 

Some,  which  I  had  removed  during  the  life  of  the  toad,  I  attempted 
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to  rear  on  raw  meat,  hoping  to  obtain  the  pupa  and  imago,  but  although 
they  fed  ravenously  at  first,  they  soon  ceased  to  do  so,  shrivelled  up 
and  died. 

They  crawled  rapidly  over  my  hand,  but  finding  no  abrasion,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  devour  me, 

A  small  toad  swallowed  them  with  avidity  at  first,  but  he  soon 
ejected  them  with  every  appearance  o£  disgust,  nor  would  he  eat 
them  again. 

Description  of  larvcB. — Length,  \ — f  in. ;  shape,  conical ;  head  pointed  ;  tail 
much  larger  than  head,  and  truncated  ;  body  divided  into  twelve  segments,  including 
head ;  between  each  pair  of  segments  5 — 10  parallel  rows  of  small  pointed  scales, 
directed  backward  until  the  6th  segment,  when  the  rows  of  scales  are  divided  into 
one  anterior  set  pointing  forwards,  and  two  posterior  sets  pointing  backwards. 

Mouth  cruciform,  with  four  lips,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  bj  a  minute 
papilla  ;  four  similar  papillae,  in  two  pairs,  are  seen  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
extreme  end  of  the  tail.     The  upper  pair  of  lips  project  beyond  the  lower. 

Masticatory  apparatus. — In  three  portions:  (1)  booklets,  (2)  intermediary 
portion,  (3)  body. 

Hooklets. — 2,  placed  parallel,  strongly  curved  downwards  ;  bases  square,  con- 
nected by  their  inner  surfaces,  and  articulating  posteriorly  with  the  anterior  surfaces 
of  the  intermediary  portion. 

Muscles  are  attached  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bases  of  the  hooklets,  and 
serve  to  protrude,  depress,  and  retract  them. 

In  a  lower  plane  than  the  base  of  the  hooklets,  two  small,  irregularly  shaped, 
horny  bodies,  probably  rudimentary  lateral  masillse. 

Intermediary  ^or^/oM.— Shaped  like  letter  H  horizontally  placed  ;  articulates 
in  front  with  bases  of  hooklets,  behind  with  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
apparatus. 

Body  of  masticatory  apparatus. — Shaped  like  two  plough  shares,  placed  parallel, 
and  joined  anteriorly. 

Projecting  from  anterior  surface,  two  long,  slender,  hamular  processes,  which, 
perhaps,  serve  to  guide  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  hooklets. 

Only  two  muscles  can  be  seen.  (1)  A  long  sti'and,  passing  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  "  body  "  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  base  of  the  claw,  for 
retraction  and  depression  of  the  booklet,  (2)  Fan-shaped  muscle,  spreading  out 
into  the  lower  lips,  and  inserted  into  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
claw,  for  its  elevation  and  protrusion. 

Respiratory  apparatus. — On  dorso-lateral  surface,  in  the  2nd  segment,  two 
structures  like  minute  gauntlets,  with  five  stumpy  fingers  placed  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  body,  and  opening  externally  by  five  small  pores  or  ducts.  These 
ducts  are  the  external  openings  of  two  muscular  tubes,  which  extend  with  numerous 
ramifications  throughout  the  body ;  the  branches  given  off  divide  and  subdivide, 
and  assist  more  directly  with  those  given  off  from  the  tube  on  the  opposite  side. 
Towards  the  hinder  end  of  the  larvse  these  branches  are  again  collected  into  two 
tubes,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  disc-shaped  depression  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 


dorsal  surface  of  the  tail  ;  these  discs  have  raised  edges,  and  within  each  are  seen 
three  oval  slits,  which  form  the  terminal  openings  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  alimentary  tract  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

The  larva  moves  by  striking  the  booklets  into  the  subjacent  surface  and 
dragging  the  body  after.  When  feeding,  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  shortened 
and  fixed  by  means  of  the  sharp  pointed  scales  already  described  ;  the  head 
and  mouth  are  alternately  raised  and  extended  with  the  booklets  protruding, 
and  then  depressed  with  retraction  of  the  booklets,  and  by  a  rapid  scratching  move- 
ment, the  food  is  dragged  into  the  mouth. 

This  description  answers  fairly  well  with  that  of  the  larvse  of  MuscidcB  given  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  only  Newport  lays  stress  on  his 
observation  that  the  bodies  of  Muscidce  (e.  ^.,  "  Vomitoria")  are  divided  into  at 
least  14  if  not  15  segments,  whereas  in  the  larvae  from  the  toad  I  can  only  count  12 
segments  ;*  also  he  describes  and  draws  the  disc-shaped  respiratory  orifices,  but  he 
places  them  in  the  4th  segment,  whilst  in  my  specimens  they  are  on  the  12th  or 
last  segment.  Neither  does  he  describe  the  gauntlet-shaped  anterior  orifices  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  which,  in  the  larvae  from  the  toad,  are  at  the  junction  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  segments. 

Professor  Brauer,  o£  Yienna,  kindly  examined  some  of  these 
larvae  for  me,  and  reports  that  they  belong  certainly  to  the  genus 
Callipliora,  the  species  he  cannot  determine,  but  suggests  that  it  may 
be  erythrocephala  or  vomitoria. 

The  larva  is  not  truly  parasitic,  for  it  speedily  destroys  the  life  of 
its  host ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  regard  its  presence  in  the  nostrils  of 
toads  as  wholly  accidental,  for  whilst  the  disease  is  extremely  common 
amongst  toads  in  certain  years,  it  is  always  the  nostrils  and  soft  parts 
of  the  interior  of  the  mouths  which  are  attacked,  and  no  other  parts. 

The  fly  cannot  lay  its  eggs  directly  in  the  nostrils,  for  there  is  not 
room  for  more  than  one  egg  in  each  nostril  at  a  time ;  moreover,  the 
toad  would  most  certainly  object  to  the  process.  Elies  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  toad,  and  possibly  the  eggs  may  be  laid 
in  the  mouth,  whilst  a  pregnant  fly  is  being  swallowed  ;  the  eggs  could 
not  be  swallowed,  would  become  hatched  in  situ,  and  the  larvae  could 
promptly  devour  all  within  their  reach.  On  the  back  of  my  toad 
were  several  rows  of  these  eggs,  which  I  unfortunately  lost,  so  a  second 
explanation  is,  that  the  eggs  are  laid  indiscriminately  on  the  toad's 
back  ;  and  the  larvae  when  hatched  make  for  the  nostrils  as  the  easiest 
point  of  attack.  This  is  supported  by  their  action  when  placed  on 
raw  meat.  They  at  once  sought  and  buried  themselves  in  the  nearest 
crevice  or  hole,  such  as  a  small  blood  vessel,  in  which  they  remained 
to  feed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  toads  is  largely  kept  under  by 
these  means. 

*  This  discrepancy  is  morphological,  not  real.— R,  McL. 
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In  1872,  toads  were  remarkably  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tenby,  S.  Wales,  and  I  noticed  that  the  disease  was  very  prevalent 
amongst  them.  In  the  following  year  scarcely  any  could  be  found, 
and  I  saw  none  diseased.  A  similar  sequence  of  events  took  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  years  1887,  1888. 

24,  Upper  G-eorge  Street,  Bryan ston  Square,  W.  : 
November,  1891. 


OBSERYATIONS    ON    COCCIDM    (No.  9), 

BY    ALBEET    C.    T.    MORaAN,    F.L.S. 

Genus  UHLERIA,  Comstock. 
FIORINIA,  Targ.-Tozz. 

This  genus,  established  by  Comstock,  is  the  same  as  the  genus 
Fiorinia,  which  was  indicated  by  Targioni-Tozzetti  to  include  one 
species.  The  latter  author  at  first  named  the  species  Diaspis  Morinice 
(Stud.  s.  Cocc,  1867),  and  afterwards  in  his  Catalogue  (1868)  re- 
named it  Fiorinia  pellucida.  Prof.  Comstock  (2nd  Eep.  Corn.  Un. 
Exp.  St.,  1883,  p.  110)  gives  reasons  for  reverting  to  the  name  Fiorinia 
for  specific  purposes,  and  adopting  a  new  generic  name,  which  he 
states  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  nomenclature  among  zoologists. 
I  have,  therefore,  followed  his  ruling,  although  Mr.  Maskell  prefers  to 
maintain  the  original  name  of  the  genus,  viz.,  Fiorinia  (New  Zeal. 
Sc.  Ins.,  p.  57). 

1.  Uhleria  Fiorinia. 

Fiorinia  camellicE,  Comst.,  Ag.  Eep.  (1880),  p.  329,  pi.  xi,  fig.  7,  pi.  xix,  fig.  4. 
UJileria  camellice,  Comst.,  2iid  Rep.  Corn.  Un.  Exp.  St.  (1883),  p.  Ill, 
pi.  ii,  fig.  9.  Diaspis  Fiorinice,  Targ.-Tozz.  (1867),  Stud.  s.  Cocc,  pp. 
14,  42.  Fiorinia  pellucida,  Targ.-Tozz.  (1868),  Cat.,  p.  42;  Sign.,  Ess. 
s.  Coch.,  p.  131,  pi.  ii,  fig.  2.  Chermes  arecce,  Boisd.,  Ins.  Ag.  (1868). 
Uhleria  camellice,  Morg.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  46,  pi.  i,  fig.  1. 

Although  Prof.  Comstock  did  not  consider  this  species  identical 
with  Fiorinia  pellucida,  described  and  figured  by  Signoret,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  species  which  I  have  examined  and  which  is 
clearly  the  same  as  Comstock's  species,  is  also  the  same  as  that  of 
Signoret  and  Targioni-Tozzetti ;  and,  in  that  case,  if  we  maintain 
Comstock's  new  name  for  the  genus,  then  the  original  name  Fiorinice  of 
Targioni-Tozzetti  should  be  restored  for  the  species.  I  have  observed 
in  some  specimens  of  the  larva  the  two  processes  between  the  antennae. 
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mentioned  by  Dr.  Signoret,  suggestive  of  ocelli.      For  description  and 
figures,  see  Comstock's  Eeport  {I.  c). 

I  have  found  this  species  on  Kentia  Balmoriana,  in  conservatories 
in  Oporto,  also  on  Anthurium  acaule,  from  E-oy.  Bot.  Grardens,  Kew, 
received  from  Mr.  Douglas,  and  on  cocoa-palm  from  Barbadoes,  from 
the  same  kind  source.  Prof.  Comstock  describes  having  found  it  in 
conservatories  on  Kentia  Balmoriana^  Camellia,  and  Cijcas  revoluta,  and 
Signoret's  specimens  were  taken  from  conservatories.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  Europe,  but  rather,  perhaps,  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Nevs^  Zealand, 
although  Mr.  Maskell  describes  some  allied  species. 

Genus  LEUCASPIS  (Targ.-Tozz.),  Sign. 
1.  Leucaspis  pini. 

Coccus  pini,  Hart.,  Jahrb.  lib.  die  Forts,  des  Forstwiss.  (1839).  Aspidiotus 
pini,  Bouche,  Ent.  Zeit.  Stett.  (1851),  xii,  110,  2  ;  nee  Aspidiotus  pini- 
fol\i(2,  Fitch,  2nd  Rep.  Nox.  Ins.,  N.  Y.  St.,  p.  256,  1  ;  Sign.,  Ess.  s.  Coch., 
p.  64.  Leucaspis  Candida,  Targ.-Tozz.  (1867),  Cat.,  p.  41.  Leucaspis 
pini,  Sign.,  Ess.  s.  Coch.,  p.  146,  pi.  vi,  figs.  2,  2a,  2b  ;  Low,  Wien.,  Ent. 
Zeit.,  i,  p.  273,  ii  (1883),  p.  5,  1 ;  Witlaczil,  Z.  Morph.  u.  An.  d.  Cocc. 
Wien.  (1885),  taf.  5,  figs.  3— 7  j  Morgan,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  p.  189, 
pi.  iii,  fig.  3. 

On  leaves  of  the  Pinus  maritimus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oporto,  I  have  found  a  species  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Leucaspis  pini,  Hartig,  described  and  figured  by  Signoret,  Low, 
and  Witlaczil  (l.  c),  but  both  Dr.  Signoret  and  Dr.  Eranz  Low 
mention  that  the  posterior  margin  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  conical 
spines,  which  I  have  not  observed.  In  other  respects  the  species  I 
am  about  to  describe  agrees  with  their  description  of  L.  pini,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  Signoret's  figure,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  conical  spines  may  have  been  the  waxy  secretions  from  the  double 
row  of  marginal  secreting  glands  with  which  this  species  is  furnished. 
The  special  feature  of  the  genus  Leucaspis,  which  was  indicated  by 
Targioni-Tozzetti,  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  Signoret  as  the 
posterior  marginal  fringe,  consisting  of  the  conical  spines  above 
referred  to,  but  if  this  fringe  was  merely  the  waxy  secretion,  this  is 
observable  in  different  forms  in  all  the  species  of  Diaspina  before  they 
are  subjected  to  the  heat  necessary  for  microscopical  preparation. 
The  genus,  perhaps,  might  be  maintained  on  other  grounds,  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  3Iytilaspis  and  JJhleria.  The  shape 
of  the  scale  is  very  like  that  of  a  Mytilaspis,  but,  like  the  JJhleria,  it 
has  a  very  large  second  larval  skin,  which  is  entirely  covered,  dorsallv 
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and  ventrallj,  witb  secretion,  and  tlie  adult  female  lies  within  the 
second  larval  skin,  which  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  adult 
insect.  The  first  larval  skin  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  lies  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  scale,  whilst  the  second 
exuvise  is  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black,  colour,  except  the  last  five 
posterior  rudimentary  segments,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
The  length  of  the  second  stage  is  about  16  mm. 

?  scale  either  snowy- white  or  saioky- white,  mussel-shaped.  Length,  about 
2'4  mm.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  female  adult,  unlike  most  species  of  Biaspina, 
is  entire,  possessing  neither  plates  nor  lobes.  There  are  five  spines  along  each  pos- 
terior lateral  margin,  and  within  the  margin  a  double  row  of  spinning  glands.  The 
ventral  grouped  glands  consist  of  five  groups,  which  are  sometimes  so  contiguous  as 
to  appear  like  one  continuous  arch.  The  median  group  consists  of  about  seventeen 
pores,  the  anterior  laterals  of  about  twenty  each,  and  tlie  posterior  laterals  of  about 
twelve  each. 

The  S  scale  is  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  but  rather  narrower  and  longer. 

The  species  seems  to  be  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
which  seems  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  hardy  species.  The  Cldonaspis 
pinifoli(B,  Fitch.,  found  on  the  pines  in  America,  from  Prof.  Comstock's 
description  and  figure  seems  similar  in  external  appearance  as  regards 
the  female  scale,  but  it  is  obviously  quite  a  different  species,  and  has 
been  identified  by  him  with  Aspidiotus  finifolicB,  of  Fitch,  which 
before  had  been  considered  by  Signoret  as  a  synonym  of  Leucaspis 
pint. 

Genus  CHIONASPIS,  Signoret. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Signoret,  and  includes  those  species 
of  which  the  female  scale  much  resembles  that  of  a  Mytilaspis,  whilst 
the  male  scale  is  like  that  of  a  Diaspis. 

1.  Chiojs"aspis  citei,  Comstock. 

Chionaspis  citri,  Comst.,  2nd  Rep.   Corn.   Un.   Exp.  St.,  p.   100,  fig.   13  ; 

Maskell,  New  Zeal.   So.  In.   (1887),  p.  54;  New  Zeal.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii 

(1884),  p.  23. 
?  scale  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  frequently  much  curved,  about  1*8  mm.  in 
length.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  insect  has  three  lobes  on  each  side,  all  more  or 
less  serrated,  but  especially  the  first  one,  which  is  larger  than  the  others ;  the  2nd 
and  3rd  lobes  are  bilobed.  There  is  a  simple  plate  adjacent  to  each  lobe,  and 
another  further  along  the  margin,  followed  by  another  still  further  on  anteriorly, 
and  a  small  spine  adjacent  to  each  plate,  in  all  five  marginal  spines  and  plates.  The 
marginal  spinning  glands  are  as  follows  :  one  between  1st  and  2nd  lobes,  one  between 
2nd  and  3rd  lobes,  then  a  pair  adjacent  to  the  3rd  plate,  and  another  adjacent  to 
the  4th  plate.     No  groups  of  ventral  glands. 
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(J  scale  is  white,  tricarinated,  with  the  larval  skin  projecting  beyond  the  an- 
terior margin,  and  in  all  respects  like  that  of  a  Diaspis.     Length,  about  "8  mm. 

Prof.  Comstock  found  this  species  on  orange  trees  in  Louisiana 
and  Cuba,  and  liis  figure  and  description  enable  me  witbout  difficulty 
to  determine  my  specimens,  which  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Douglas 
on  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  orange  tree  sent  from  Demerara  to  Mr. 
Mclntire.  This  piece  of  bark  was  very  thickly  populated,  especially 
with  male  scales,  which  gave  a  completely  white  appearance  to  the 
bark,  similar  to  that  presented  on  the  rose  tree  by  males  of  the  Diaspis 
rosce.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  European  species. 

2.  Chioi^aspis  biclayis. 

Chionaspis  ?  biclavis,  Comst.,  Kept.,  1883,  p.  98,  'No.  74i. 
?  scale  more  or  less  circular,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  bub 
Prof.  Comstock  (op.  cit.)  observes  that  "  the  colour  of  the  scale  is  white,  but  this 
colour  is  almost  invariably  obscured  by  the  layer  of  vegetable  tissue  beneath  which 
the  scale  is,  and  which  adheres  closely  to  the  scale."  The  scale  is  about  2  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  adult  female  shows,  besides  the  head,  six  distinct  segments,  besides 
the  quasi-pygidium,  whicli  in  this  species  appears  to  consist  of  four  rudimentary 
segments.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4lh,  or  thoracic,  segments  have  no  lateral  plates, 
merely  a  small  spine  to  each,  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  have  each  five  or  six  simple  mar- 
ginal plates.  The  posterior  margin  has  four  lobes  on  each  side  of  the  median  line, 
the  first  or  median  lobes  are  large,  with  obtuse  apex  and  serrated  margin,  diverging 
anterioi'ly,  and  converging  posteriorly  ;  the  2nd  lobe  is  double,  but  small  and  rudi- 
mentary, the  3rd  lobe  is  also  double  and  larger  than  the  2nd,  whilst  the  4th  is 
sometimes  larger  than  the  3rd  and  also  double,  although  sometimes  the  4th  lobe 
is  not  very  conspicuous,  merely  a  serrated  indentation  of  the  margin.  There  are 
tAvo  minute  plates  between  the  median  lobes,  either  two  or  three  comparatively  large 
ones  between  1st  and  2nd  lobes,  two  or  three  between  2nd  and  3rd  lobes,  and  three 
between  3rd  and  4th  lobes.  A  stout  spine  is  observed  adjacent  to  the  base  of  each 
lobe,  with  the  exception  of  the  median  lobes,  where  the  spine  is  very  small.  There 
are  rows  of  simple  csecal  spinning  glands,  extending  anteriorly,  and  antei'ior  to  the 
base  of  the  median  lobes  are  two  club-shaped  processes,  which  appear  to  be  tubular 
spinning  glands  within  the  body,  and  which  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  this 
species.  There  are  no  grouped  ventral  glands.  The  anus  is  large,  and  situated  just 
below  the  seventh  somital  line. 

The  (^  scale  has  not  yet  been  found,  so  this  species  has  only  been 
placed  provisionally  by  Comstock  in  the  genus  Chionaspis.  That 
author  mentions  having  found  it  in  the  conservatories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  several  plants,  viz. :  Diospyrus  ehenuin,  Ficus 
laurifolia,  a  species  of  Tamarindus,  Ochrus  sapota,  and  Etoecarpus 
cijanus.  My  specimens  were  taken  from  Anona  muricata,  from  Eoy. 
Bot.  Gardens,  Kew,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  popular  name 
of  "  the  mining  scale  "  has  been   given  to  this  species  by  Prof.  Com- 
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stock,  because  it  frequently  buries  itself  under  tbe  epidermis   of  the 
leaf. 

3.  Chionaspis  fuefurus,  ritcb. 

This  species  is  well  described  and  figured  bj  Comstock  in  bis 
reports  before  referred  to,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  it.  Mr.  Douglas  sent  me  a  species  on  Rihes  sanguineum  for 
identification,  which  proved  to  be  this  species,  both  male  and  female.* 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  on  the  red-flowering  currant 
bush  before :  the  apple,  pear,  crab,  and  mountain- ash  {^Sorhus  aucu- 
paria)  being  mentioned  by  other  authors  as  the  food-plants, 

4.  Chionaspis  salicis,  Linn. 

This  species  was  also  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  sallow 
and  lime,  and  he  likewise  sent  me  some  species  labelled,  C.fraxini,  on 
the  ash,  but  these  prove  to  be  the  same  as  C.  salicis.  My  observations 
in  this  respect  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  species  confirm  Prof. 
Comstock's  observation.  He  says  (1st  Eep.,  p.  320):  "Specimens  of 
Chionaspis  fraxini  received  from  England  are  identical  with  Chionaspis 
salicis  received  from  M.  Signoret."  The  small  size  of  the  male  scale  of 
C.furfurus  has  been  mentioned  by  Comstock,  only  75  mm.  in  length, 
whilst  the  male  scale  of  C.  salicis  is  nearly  twice  the  length,  about 
1'4  mm. ;  but  yet,  on  comparing  the  fully  developed  winged  male  of 
each  species,  I  do  not  detect  any  difference  in  size.  They  both 
measure  about  *02  in.,  or  "5  mm. 

The  size  of  the  male  scale,  however,  will  be  found  useful  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  this  and  C.furfurus,  and,  besides  this,  in  C.  salicis 
the  second  and  third  plates  are  double  instead  of  single,  as  in  C. 
furfurus.     Full  description  and  figures  are  given  by  Comstock. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Douglas  finally  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  some  specimens  of  the  C.  salicis  from  the  lime 
tree  without  paying  the  penalty  referred  to  in  his  note  (Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i,  p.  297). 

5.  Chionaspis  euonymi,  Comstock. 

Eor  this  species   I  am,  as  usual,  indebted  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who 

received  it  from  the  late  M.  Lichtenstein,  Montpellier   (France).     It 

entirely  agrees  with  Prof.   Comstock's   description    and  figure,  and, 

therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  notice  its  discovery 

in  Europe. 

Villa  Nova  da  Gaya,  Portugal. 

*  This  was  received  on  September  3rd,  1890,  from  Dr  T  A.  Chapman,  who  found  the  scales 
abundant  on  Ribes  sanguinetim  at  Hereford.  Now  first  noticed  in  England,  yet  probably  intro- 
duced with  the  Ribes  from  N.  America. — J.  W.  D. 
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ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIIDJE. 
BY    K.    H.    MEADE. 

{Continued  from    Vol.   xxvii,  p.  329). 

EXOEISTA  LEUCOPH^A,  Mgn. 
Colour  grey,  scutellum  quite  yellow,  also  palpi ;  frontal  stripe  narrower  than 
sides  of  the  frontalia  ;  antennae  with  basal  joints  often  partially  red,  third  joint  fully 
four  times  as  long  as  the  second  in  the  male,  but  not  more  than  three  times  in  the 
female ;  thorax  with  four  stripes,  the  outer  ones  maculiform  ;  abdomen  without  red. 
marks  on  the  sides,  light  grey  with  a  few  dark  tessellations,  discal  setae  very  small 
upon  both  middle  segments,  and  often  wanting  altogether  on  the  second  one  ;  wings 
yellowish  ;  legs  with  the  tibiae  only  partially  yellow  in  the  males,  but  sometimes 
wholly  so  in  the  females.  Rare.  I  have  only  seen  one  British  specimen,  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield  for  identification. 

E.    ALBICANS,   Eln. 

This  species  somewhat  resembles  the  former,  but  is  only  about  half  the  size, 
being  not  more  than  4 — 5  mm.  in  length,  and  has  only  the  tip  of  the  scutellum 
yellow  ;  the  colour  is  whitish-grey,  the  antennae  have  the  basal  joints  pale,  and  the 
third  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  the  palpi  are  yellow  ;  the  thorax 
is  striped  in  the  middle  with  two  very  narrow  lines,  and  has  the  sides  almost  im- 
maculate ;  the  abdomen  is  tessellated  with  brown,  has  the  front  edges  of  the  segments 
pale,  and  the  disc  and  edges  armed  with  setae ;  the  wings  are  yellowish  ;  the  hind 
tibiae  testaceous.  Not  common.  I  have  found  it  near  Lake  Windermere,  and  it  is 
in  Miss  Decie's  collection. 

E.    PEETURBANS,    Ztt. 

This  little  species  is  very  like  E.  albicans  in  general  characters,  but  is  much 
darker  in  colour,  and  has  the  thorax  more  distinctly  striped  ;  the  antennae  are  quite 
black,  have  the  second  joint  very  short  (hardly  longer  than  the  first),  and  the  third 
five  or  six  times  as  long,  and  also  very  thick,  with  the  end  pointed  in  front  and 
rounded  behind  ;  the  arista  is  thickened  for  half  its  length,  and  slightly  pubescent ; 
the  palpi  are  testaceous,  as  well  as  the  tibiae  ;  the  wings  are  white  or  slightly  ni- 
grescent, without  any  yellow  tinge.  Rare.  I  have  only  seen  one  specimen,  which 
I  captured  near  Bradford. 

E.    FAUNA,    MgD.  ^ 

This  species  is  characterized  by  having  the  legs  quite  black  ;  the  palpi  and 
scutellum  rufous  ;  and  the  middle  abdominal  segments  without  discal  setae.  The 
forehead  is  prominent ;  the  thorax  is  greyish-black,  shining  and  indistinctly  striped  ; 
the  abdomen  is  clear  grey,  marked  with  brown  reflections,  and  has  the  dorsum 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  black  line,  the  hind  edges  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
segments  are  also  black,  and  the  first  segment  is  quite  black.  Rare.  Mr.  Dale  has 
a  specimen  bred  from  C.  Ugniperda,  and  Mr.  Bignell  sent  me  one  reared  from  the 
same  moth. 
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E.  ACRO^^rcTAKUM,  Mcq. 

E.  hortulana,  Mgn,  ?,  part. 

This  is  a  blue-black  fly,  with  black  legs,  yellow  palpi,  black  scutellum  with 
rufous  tip,  and  no  discal  setse  on  the  second  abdominal  segment.  The  palpi  are  a 
little  clubbed  at  the  ends,  which  are  pale  yellow  or  testaceous,  the  roots  being  dark  ; 
the  antennae  have  the  third  joint  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  the 
arista  has  the  second  joint  short,  and  the  third  long  and  thin,  thickened  to  about 
half  its  length  ;  the  eyes  are  rather  short  haired,  those  of  the  female  being  almost 
nude  ;  the  thorax  is  marked  by  four  black  stripes  ;  the  abdomen  is  glabrous,  blue- 
black,  with  black  and  white  tessellations,  the  second  segment  has  two  central  setae 
on  the  posterior  edge,  but  none  on  the  disc  ;  the  third  segment  has  some  discal  setse 
as  well  as  marginal  ones.  In  some  specimens  the  scutellum  is  nearly  or  quite  black, 
and  I  believe  it  is  then  the  same  species  as  Meigen's  E.  hortulana,  though  he  does 
not  notice  the  absence  of  setae  on  the  second  abdominal  segment.  In  1879  I  de- 
scribed it  under  that  name  in  the  Naturalist  from  a  specimen  which  I  had  bred 
from  Acronycta  alni,  but  I  had  not  then  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Macquart's 
papers  on  the  TachiniidcB  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society.  I 
have  since  received  many  specimens  of  this  fly  from  Messrs.  Mosley,  Porritt,  Fitch, 
Bridgman,  and  others,  all  of  which  have  been  bred  from  either  Acronycta  alni  or 
A.  psi,  so  Macquart's  name  is  very  appropriate. 

E.  EUnCAUDA,  Ztt. 
This  is  a  well  marked  little  species,  characterized  by  having  the  anal  segments 
of  the  abdomen  red  in  both  sexes  ;  the  middle  segments  armed  with  setae  on  the 
disc  ;  the  external  dorso-central  thoracic  bristles,  three  in  number  only,  behind  the 
transverse  suture  ;  the  third  longitudinal  wing  vein  with  five  or  six  setae  at  its  base  ; 
the  little  cross  vein  nebulous  ;  the  apical  cross  vein  much  curved  like  that  in  E. 
duhia ;  and  the  fore  tarsi  in  the  female  dilated.  Rare.  Mr.  Fitch  gave  me  a  speci- 
men bred  from  Ypsipetes  impluviata. 

E.  APicALis,  Mgn. 
This  species  has  the  anus  red  like  the  last,  but  the  little  cross  vein  is  clear,  and 
the  apical  one  straight  instead  of  being  curved.  The  eyes  of  the  male  are  approxi- 
mated ;  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  is  only  about  twice  the  length  of  the  second ; 
the  fronto-orbital  bristles  only  extend  to  about  the  base  of  the  antennae,  but  at  a 
little  distance  below  them  there  is  another  row  of  little  setae  on  the  cheeks  ;  the 
thorax  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  the  legs  have  brown  tibiae.  Very  rare.  I  have 
only  seen  one  example,  which  is  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection.  Schiner  says  that  it  has 
been  bred  from  Saturnia  carpini. 

E.  LOTA,  Mgn. 

This  fine  species  (10 — 11  mm.  long)  is  chiefly  characterized  by  having  black 
palpi  with  red  tips,  which  are  also  rather  clavate.  The  colour  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  is  bluish-black,  coated  with  hoary  pubescence  ;  the  former  is  marked  by 
four  slender,  rather  indistinct  lines,  the  latter  is  tessellated  with  black  and   white  ; 
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the  middle  abdominal  segments  being  armed  with  setae  on  the  disc,  those  on  the 
second  ring  being  very  small ;  the  forehead  is  a  little  prominent  in  the  male  ;  the 
antennae  have  the  third  joint  fully  three  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  the  arista  is 
long  and  slender,  a  little  thickened  at  the  base,  and  slightly  and  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  end  ;  the  scutellum  is  yellow,  and  the  hind  tibiae  are  ciliated  with  an 
even  row  of  bristles  in  both  sexes.  Not  common.  Mr.  Dale  sent  me  a  specimen 
from  a  Tceniocampa,  Mr.  Bignell  one  from  A.  psi,  and  Mr.  Fitch  one  from  A.  tridens. 

E.  GRANDIS,  Ztt. 
This,  about  the  largest  of  the  Exorisice,  being  from  10—12  mm.  in  length,  is 
very  similar  in  size,  shape  and  genei'al  appearance  to  Tachina  larvarum.  It  has  the 
same  shaped  apical  cross  wing  veins,  they  being  long,  curved,  oblique,  and  furnished 
with  a  cubital  appendix.  The  forehead  is  prominent ;  eyes  widely  separated  in 
both  sexes  ;  the  frontalia  occupying  about  a  fourth  of  the  width  of  the  head  in  the 
male,  and  a  third  in  the  female  ;  the  antennae  are  drooping,  the  second  joint  is  rather 
elongated,  and  the  third  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  ;  the  arista  has  the 
second  joint  distinctly  shown,  and  the  third  long  and  thickened  for  rather  more  than 
half  its  length  ;  the  palpi  are  yellow  and  filiform  ;  the  fronto-orbital  bristles  extend 
down  two-thirds  of  the  face,  six  or  seven  being  below  the  roots  of  the  antennae  ;  the 
facialia  are  bare  ;  the  thorax  is  dull  black,  covered  with  hoary  pubescence,  which  is 
thick  and  white  on  the  front  margin  ;  it  is  marked  by  four  rather  wide  black  stripes  ; 
the  scutellum  is  more  or  less  rufescent ;  the  abdomen  is  marked  by  three  grey  bands, 
the  second  segment  has  two  large  central  bristles  on  the  margin,  but  none  on  the 
disc ;  the  third  segment  has  one  or  two  on  the  disc,  in  addition  to  those  on  the 
margin  ;  the  aperture  at  the  end  of  the  first  posterior  wing  cell  is  very  small ;  the 
outer  cross  vein  is  sinuous  ;  the  hind  tibiae  are  ciliated  with  nearly  an  even  row  of 
bristles,  having  one  long  one  near  the  centime.  This  fly  is  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection, 
reared  from  Saturnia  carpini,  and  I  have  received  specimens  from  Messrs.  Mosley, 
Bignell,  and  Fitch,  all  of  which  were  bred  from  the  same  moth.  Prof.  Mik  says 
that  the  T.  pavonice,  Ztt.,  is  identical  with  this  species. 

E.  AFFiNis,  Fin. 
This  species  has  the  palpi  and  scutellum  yellow,  and  the  sides  of  the  second 
segment  of  the  abdomen  red.  The  thorax  is  black  and  shining,  with  four  indistinct 
black  stripes,  and  only  three  external  dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  suture  ;  the 
abdomen  is  black,  glabrous  and  very  setose,  having  both  discal  and  marginal  bristles 
on  all  the  segments  ;  it  is  also  tessellated  with  white  patches  ;  the  antennae  have 
the  third  joint  only  a  little  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  second ;  the  fronto- 
orbital  bristles  extend  half  way  down  the  face  ;  the  sides  of  the  frontalia  are  black 
and  glistening  in  the  female  ;  the  wings  are  yellowish-brown,  with  curved  apical 
cross  veins.  Walker  includes  this  species  in  his  list,  but  his  description  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  other  authors,  nor  with  the  character  of  the  fly  itself,  typical 
specimens  of  which  I  have  received  from  the  Continent.     Very  rare. 

E.  NOCTUiciDA,  End. 
This  has  the  palpi  yellow,  and  the  end  of  the  scutellum  a  little  rufous.     The 
eyes  of  the  male  are  approximated,  the  frontal  stripe  is  as  wide  or  wider  (in  most 
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epecimens)  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia ;  the  fronto-orbital  bristles  only  extend  a 
short  way  down  the  face,  three  or  four  being  placed  below  the  roots  of  the  antennae 
in  an  irregular  row  or  patch  (especially  in  the  male)  ;  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae 
is  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  the  faeialia  are  almost  nude  ;  the 
thorax  is  black,  very  hoary  on  the  front  and  sides,  and  marked  by  four  slender 
stripes  ;  the  abdomen  is  rather  setose,  having  bristles  both  on  the  disc  and  margins 
of  the  segments,  it  has  the  sides  lioary,  with  the  centre  of  the  dorsum  black,  as  well 
as  the  hind  margins  of  the  segments  ;  the  wings  have  the  outer  and  apical  cross  veins 
both  nearly  straight,  the  former  being  placed  near  to  the  angle  of  the  latter.  I  re- 
ceived three  specimens  of  this  rare  fly  from  Mr.  Fitch  some  years  ago,  all  of  which 
were  bred  from  Acronycta  tridens. 

E.  JucujfDA,  Mgn. 

This  rather  small  species  (6  mm.  in  length)  has  the  scutellum  wholly  black  or 
rather  grey.  The  palpi  are  yellow  ;  the  antennae  long,  thick  and  straight,  the  second 
joint  being  very  short,  and  the  third  five  or  six  times  as  long  ;  the  arista  is  thickened 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length,  the  thickened  portion  ceasing  rather  abruptly  ; 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  grey,  being  coated  with  hoary  pubescence,  the  former 
has  four  stripes,  the  central  pair  narrow  and  the  outer  ones  wide  and  interrupted  ; 
the  abdomen  is  tessellated  with  black  patches,  which  assume  the  form  of  black  bands 
when  viewed  from  behind  ;  the  segments  are  armed  with  rather  small  setae  on  both 
the  discs  and  posterior  edges  ;  the  venter  is  grey  with  white  margins  to  the  seg- 
ments ;*  the  wings  have  the  apical  cross  veins  concave,  and  terminating  close  to  the 
apex  of  the  wing.  Not  common.  I  found  one  specimen  at  Bingley,  near  Bradford, 
in  1874,  and  another  at  Silverdale  in  North  Lancashire  in  1881  ;  it  is  also  in  Miss 
Decie's  Collection. 

E.  parens,  Rnd.,  has  been  recorded  as  a  British  species,  and  in  1880  I  received 
two  flies  from  Mr.  Bignell  (bred  from  Folia  Jiavicincta)  which  I  thus  named  ;  upon 
further  research,  however,  I  believe  that  they  were  only  varieties  of  E.  vulgaris,  and 
I  now  doubt  whether  E.  parens  is  a  distinct  species.  E.  prominens,  Mgn.,  is  another 
doubtful  species,  Meigen  omitting  the  colour  of  the  palpi.  I  formerly  labelled 
several  specimens  with  this  name,  one  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection.  I  now 
think  that  tliey  are  also  varieties  of  E.  vulgaris. 

(To  be  continued).   3  5 


DOUBLE-BROODEDNESS:    WHETHER  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  STATE 
OF   THE   FOOD-PLANT? 

BY     F.     MERRIFIELD,     F.E.S. 

The  statements  in  your  December  number  as  to  Stauropusfagi  proving  partially 
double-brooded  during  the  past  season,  lead  me  to  invite  a  consideration  of  the 
question  with  which  I  have  headed  these  remarks.  For  experimental  purposes  I 
have  during  each  of  the  last  four  years  bred,  or  had  bred  for  me,  not  less  than  ten 

*  Macquart  says  by  mistake  "  incisions  noires  ;   Meigen,  however,  states  that  the  lines  are 
white,  and  I  find  them  to  be  so. 
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families  (?'.  e.,  offspring  of  a  single  pair)  of  the  spring  feeding  larvae  of  Selenia 
illustraria  {tetralunaria) ,  the  individuals  of  each  family  averaging  perhaps  50  or  60 
in  number.  These  have  invariably  (barring  an  occasional  straggler  which  has  fed 
slowly  and  gone  over  till  spring)  emerged  as  moths  the  same  summer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  families  that  (barring  two  individuals  which  emerged  the  same 
summer)  went  over  till  the  next  spring.  The  families  (40  in  number,  or  thereabouts) 
which  followed  the  normal  course  were  reared  on  trees  in  the  open  air  ;  the  four 
exceptional  families  were  brought  up  on  cut  food  indoors.  There  w^as  doubtless  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  two  classes,  probably  not  less 
than  5  or  6  degrees,  F.  ;  but  a  higher  temperature  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  cause 
which  promotes  double-broodedness,  the  operation  of  this  would  be  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  deferring  emergence  till  next  spring  ;  and  in  fact  some  of  these 
four  families  pupated  rather  earlier  than  those  which  were  sleeved.  Some  other 
cause  than  temperature  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for.  I  have  mentioned  that  each 
of  the  four  families  was  fed  on  cut  food.  Further,  I  have  ascertained  that  in  the 
case  of  one  the  larvae  were  kept  in  an  open  wooden  or  cardboard  box,  and  fed  with 
twigs  simply  laid  in  the  box,  and  that  the  other  three  families  of  larvae  were  fed  in 
large  plum-bottles  on  food  not  standing  in  water,  and  further,  that  these  plum-bottles 
stood  away  from  draughts  of  air,  and,  in  fact,  that  moisture  was  rarely  observed  on 
the  glass.  These  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  different  condition  of  the 
food  plant,  as  regards  the  circulation  of  sap  and  internal  dryness,  as  the  probable 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  larvae.  In  a  state  of  nature  the 
autumn  larva,  which  is  destined  to  emerge  in  the  spring,  feeds  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  September  and  October,  on  leaves  in  which  little  sap  is  circulating  ;  in 
this  respect  the  condition  of  its  food- plant  must  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  cut  food  under  the  circumstances  I  have  described. 

Of  course  the  cases  of  S.  fagi  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holland  are  in  several  respects 
different ;  for  example,  that  species  is  only  exceptionally  double-brooded,  whereas 
S.  illustraria  is  so  normally.  Still,  in  the  case  of  S.fagi  the  statement  is  that  it  is 
those  fed  indoors  which  are  not  emerging  as  a  second  brood,  while  some  of  those 
"  fed  under  natural  conditions,"  i.  e.,  on  growing  food,  are  so  emerging  ;  and  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  the  former  have  been  fed  on  more  sapless 
food,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  they  are  all  "  going  over"  till  next  spring, 

Brighton  :  December,  1891. 


CallimorpTia  Hera.— I  see  by  a  Eeport  of  the  Entomological  Society's  Meeting 
of  November  4th,  that  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Calli- 
morpha  Hera  had  been  introduced  into  England.  Thinking  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  you,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  made  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  C.  Lukis  in  a 
Guernsey  Guide  Book,  published  in  1863.— W.  A.  Luff,  7,  Mount  Eow,  Guernsey  : 
December,  1891. 

[Extract  from  Le  Lievre's  Guernsey  Guide,  1863,  p.  166.—"  Now  referring  to 
the  CalUmorpha  Hera,  we  think  it  due  to  science  and  to  ourselves  to  give  the 
following  account :— This  is  a  most  lovely  moth,  but  enjoying  the  unenviable 
soubriquet  of  the  "  Guernsey  Tiger,"  although  met   with  in  nearly  all  the  other 
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islands.  Having  been  first  recognised  in  Griiernsey,  it  bears  its  island  name,  inno- 
cently sharing  also  its  feline  cognomen  with  the  two  other  tigers,  but  from  which  it 
is  as  distinct  a  species  and  pertains  to  as  different  a  genus  as  the  royal  native  of 
Bengal.  An  incident  connected  with  this  fine  moth  deserves  especial  notice,  as  it 
may  affect  the  consideration  of  the  natural  distribution  of  this  species.  Some  few 
years  ago  this  moth  was  a  far  greater  desideratum  in  British  collections  than  it  is  at 
present.  A  well  known  author  on  the  British  Lepidoptera  desired  a  considerable 
number  for  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  exchanging  with  other  collectors,  and 
in  order  to  investigate  its  habits,  metamorphoses,  &c.,  requested  the  writer  of  these 
observations  to  forward  to  him  a  large  supply  of  the  eggs  or  larvse,  if,  indeed,  it 
were  by  any  means  possible  to  obtain  so  desirable  a  treasure.  The  accomplishment 
of  such  a  request  was  to  all  appearances  surrounded  by  as  many  difficulties  as  the 
Viceroy's  (Abbas  Pasha)  peremptory  order,  '  Gro,  get  me  a  hippopotamus  ! '  The 
dangers  were  certainly  less  numerous,  and,  if  any  existed,  were  those  obviously  of 
disappointment  alone.  By  dexterous  skill,  however,  the  feat  was  accomplished. 
Ingenious  devices,  known  only  to  the  entomological  fraternity,  were  employed. 

"  The  parent  moths  were  carefully  collected,  and  eggs  obtained  in  satisfactory 
abundance.  Doubts  and  fears  still  hung  over  them  until  the  following  spring,  to  be 
removed  suddenly  one  morning  by  the  welcome  appearance  of  several  dark  little 
caterpillars  creeping  out  of  their  respective  shells.  They  were  active  little  creatures' 
and  eagerly  sought  some  food.  Then  arose  a  new  difficulty  on  which  the  successful 
result  of  a  year's  anxiety  entirely  depended ;  but  tempting  bits  of  various  plants 
were  offered  them,  until  it  was  discovered  that  these  sagacious  babies  had  no 
objection  to  a  meal  on  lettuce  and  borage,  devouring  the  latter  with  avidity.  They 
were  now  destined  to  undergo  a  succession  of  dangers,  in  the  hazard  of  transmission 
through  the  post,  to  say  nothing  of  being  closely  packed  with  a  supply  of  provision 
for  two  or  three  days. 

"  They  bore  the  long  journey  admirably,  and  safely  arrived,  were  soon  divided 
into  several  groups,  some  of  which  were  set  at  liberty.  These  throve  wonderfully, 
and  established  themselves  completely,  and  have  since  spread  through  large  districts 
in  Yorkshire,  being  recently  found  even  on  the  borders  of  Wales  ;  and  probably 
also  have  spread  in  other  directions,  so  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the  Bi'itish  list,  which, 
indeed,  the  author  referred  to  has  been  complaisantly  pleased  to  allot  them  in  his 
work,  with  what  justice  the  reader  may  determine  as  he  may."] 

Note  on  Pieris  napi,  var.  hryonice. — Mr.  Barrett,  p.  329,  in  volume  for  1891  of 
this  Magazine,  draws  attention  to  an  Irish  specimen  of  Pieris  napi,  which  in  colour 
approximates  closely  to  the  variety  hryonice  of  that  species. 

I  have  two  singular  specimens,  which  were  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  de  Yismes 
Kane,  taken  in  the  county  of  Cavan  in  August,  1882 ;  they  are  both  much  darker 
than  any  I  have  of  the  spring  emergence  of  P.  napi,  indeed,  are  intermediate 
between  that  form  and  the  variety  hryonice. ;  in  one  the  ground  colour  of  the  winga 
is  white,  in  the  other  yellow.  The  interesting  fact  in  these  two  insects  is  that, 
though  of  the  autumnal  emergence,  they  are  totally  unlike  those  that  appear  at  that 
time  of  year,  but  on  the  contrary  are  exaggerations  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
spring  form. 
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The  true  hryonics  varies  in  the  same  manner  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings. 
I  have  one  from  Eussia  which  is  white,  and  not  brownish-yellow,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  Alpine  form. — J.  Jenner  Weik,  Chirbury,  Beckenham,  Kent :  Novem- 
ber SOth,  1891. 

Satyrus  Semele  in  woods. — At  p.  331  of  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine, 
Mr.  McLachlan  records  that  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  S.  Semele  "  wsls  to  be  seen 
in  abundance  feeding  at  the  exuding  sap  of  huge  trees."  During  the  last  28  years 
I  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  S.  Semele,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August,  not  only  on  open  downs  and  heaths,  but  in  many  of  the  densest  and  darkest 
"  Enclosures  "  of  the  New  Forest,  and  in  other  woods  in  Hants  and  Dorset,  where 
it  frequents  the  stems  of  fir  trees,  sitting  thereon,  with  the  wings  generally  closed, 
feeding  on  old  "  sugar."  The  colour  and  markings  of  the  under-side  of  S.  Semele 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  lichen-covered  fir  trunks  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
detect  the  presence  of  this  species  when  sitting  on  them. — H.  Goss,  Surbiton  : 
Becemher,  1891. 

Astata  stigma. — On  the  5th  July  last,  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  male 
of  the  above  species  on  the  sand  hills  fringing  the  sea  coast  at  Wallasey,  Cheshire  ; 
the  insect  was  running  along,  in  hot  sunshine,  upon  the  bare  sand,  close  by  a  colony 
of  Pompilus  plumheus  ;  at  first  glance  I  almost  passed  it  as  a  specimen  of  P.  gibhus. 
This  is  the  second  record  from  this  coast :  the  first  being  a  capture  on  the  sand  hills 
near  Southport  in  June,  1879,  by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Cooke. — Willoughbt 
G-AEDNER,  Hoylake,  Cheshire  :  November,  1891. 

Note  on  Nacerdes  melanura,  Linn. — Specimens  of  Nacerdes  melanura,  Linn., 
have  recently  been  forwarded  to  me  for  determination  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Lightfoot,  of  Cape 
Town.  He  states  that  the  insect  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Peringuey  and  himself  in 
Cape  Town,  but  only  in  houses.  This  species,  common  on  old  posts  on  the  sea  shore 
a  little  above  high- water  mark,  especially  on  our  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  seems 
to  be  gradually  getting  introduced  in  timber  to  many  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  recorded  from  many  widely-separated  localities  in  the  Palsearctic  region, 
also  from  United  States,  Yucatan,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  insect  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  inland  localities,  and  not  long  ago  I  noticed  a  specimen  crawling  on  the 
platform  of  King's  Cross  Railway  Station. — G.  C.  Champion,  11,  Caldervale  Road, 
Clapham,  S.W. :  December  1th,  1891. 

Coleoptera  in  the  Plymouth  district. — Pressure  of  business  has  prevented  much 
attention  to  entomology  this  season,  but  the  following  list  is  perhaps  not  uninteresting, 
I  should  remark  that  one  or  two  of  the  specimens  were  taken  in  former  years,  and 
have  been  awaiting  authoritative  determination,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Champion  and  Mr.  Newberry  in  these  cases. 

Pterostichus  cethiops  has  been  again  taken  on  Dartmoor  by  a  friend  of  mine 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is,  I  think,  the  only  noteworthy  insect  of  its 
class  which  I  have  acquired  this  year.  Staphylinus  stercorarius  under  stones  on  the 
slopes  of  the  coast,  one  specimen  by  Mr.  Bignell  and  one  by  myself.  Sipalia 
rtificollis,  shaken  out  of  faggots  in  the  woods  at  Ivybridge,  and  out  of  the  same 
bundle  I  was  sui'prised  to  get  a  specimen  of  Niptus  hololeuctis  ;    on  the  sea  shore 
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Falagria  tJioracica,  Ho.malota  plumhea,  Saprinus  marUinius,&nd  a  single  specimen  of 
Acritus  punctum  ;  in  flood  rubbish,  Stilicus  orhiculatus,  and  Paramecosoma  melano- 
cephala,  abundant  ;  and  in  the  "  runs  "  of  a  Co55Ms-infested  oak,  Cryptarcha  strigata 
and  Soronia  punotatissima  in  profusion.  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  I 
traced  the  habitat  of  these  two  latter  insects  by  the  quantity  of  Syrphidce  hovering 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  they  were  probably  attracted 
by  the  smell  engendered.  Mr.  Lemann,  who  was  with  me  in  the  excursion,  made 
some  very  good  captures  among  them.  On  a  holly  close  by.  Pachyta  8-tnaculata 
was  swarming  ;  and  from  the  same  locality  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Lemann  kindly 
brought  me  Strangalia  4-fasciata.  By  sweeping  the  herbage  on  margins  of  a  stream 
Poophagtis  nasturtii  wa^  obtained.  In  a  street  of  Plymouth  Dermesfes  Frischii ;  in 
dry  shingly  rubbish  Cryptohypnus  dermestoiden  and  its  var.  were  taken,  and  on  Dart- 
moor a  single  specimen  of  Corymbites  cBruginosus. 

My  best  capture,  however,  is  that  of  Psammohius  porcicollis  (several  specimens) 
at  Whitsand  Bay,  at  roots  of  plants  in  the  sandy  soil,  some  of  them  being  quite  six 
inches  below  the  surface.  Amongst  a  lot  of  beetles  taken  at  odd  times  by  Mr. 
Hobbs,  a  bird  preserver  of  Devonport,  I  have  pleasure  in  noting  Ulster  stercorarius  ; 
unfortunately  no  record  of  the  exact  locality  has  been  kept. — James  H.  Keys, 
Plymouth  :  November,  1891. 

Coleoptera  from  the  New  Forest,  S^c. — The  following  list  of  less  common  beetles 
taken  by  me,  or  sent  to  me  by  persons  collecting  for  me,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1887,  and  the  localities  where  they  were  taken,  may  prove  not  altogether 
wanting  in  interest.  Calosoma  inquisitor ^  common  in  New  Forest,  in  1888  and  1889, 
scarce  since  then.  Dyschirius  extenstcs,Desd,  under  flood  refuse  ;  D.  impunctipennis, 
under  stones  and  in  burrows  of  Bledius  fracticornis,  Braunton  Burrows  ;  I  have  also 
from  under  seaweed  in  Poole  Harbour  a  species  of  Dyschirius,  apparently  inter- 
mediate hetyi een  nitidus  diudi politus.  Panagceus  4-jOMs^M/a^ws,  Woolacombe  sands; 
Pterostichus  dimidiatus,  near  Wellington  College  ;  Harpalus  tenebrosus,  Torquay  ; 
Deronectes  latus,  Darenth  Wood  ;  Hydroporus  marginatus,  S.W.  Hants  or  E.  Dorset 
(taken  on  a  walking  tour,  exact  locality  not  known).  Hydrous  piceus,  London, 
taken  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens,  where  the  pigeons  had  eaten  off  all  the  legs  of  the 
beetle,  which,  however,  was  still  alive,  and  had  evidently  come  from  the  pond,  which 
was  being  cleaned  out.  Calyptomerus  dubius,  Offchurch  Bury,  near  Leamington, 
also  Megatoma  undata,  Opilus  mollis,  and  Hylesinus  oleiperda,  from  the  same 
locality.  Hydnobius  punctatissimus,  Portland,  two  specimens  in  a  puddle.  Ulster 
hissexstriatus,  Deal  ;  this  species,  with  Saprinus  ceneus,  immundus,  and  metallicus, 
seems  to  occur  sparsely  on  the  face  of  the  sandhills,  or  in  sand  under  dung  ;  S. 
maritimus,  on  the  other  hand,  occurred  in  great  numbers  in  April,  1890,  in  the  sand 
close  by  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  to  be  taken  at  the  same  spot  this  year.  From  Deal 
I  may  also  record  Bermestes  undulatus,  Anthicus  bimaculatus  (1890), and  Melanotus 
punctato-lineatus  (1891).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourne  I  have  Aphodius 
consputus  and  Zenkeri,  the  former  occurring  on  a  window  pane,  the  latter  taken 
flying ;  also  Conopalpus  testaceus.  At  Poole  Harbour  I  took,  in  1887,  under 
seaweed  a  damaged  specimen  of  Plectroscelis  Sahlbergi.  From  the  New  Forest,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned  from  that  locality,  I  have  Anthaxia  nitidula, 
Agrihis  sinuatus,  and,  I  believe,  viridis,  Elater  elongatidus,  Lythropterus  sanguino- 
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lentus  and  pomovce  (the  latter  seems  fairly  common  about  Brockenhurst),  Megapenthes 
tibialis,  Cardiophorus  asellus,  Athous  rhomheus,  Corymhites  metallicus,  Sericosomus 
hrunneus,  and  many  other  Elateridce.  Trionocyphon  serricornis,  both  species  of 
Haplocnemns,  Conopalpns  testnceus,  Tillus  elongatus,  Pissodes  notatus,  Asclera 
sanguiyiicoUis ,  Tetratoma  fungorum  (the  latter  common  in  the  autumn  on  large  white 
Boletus  on  a  particular  birch,  which  had  recently  blown  down,  apparently  only 
occurring  singly  elsewhere),  and  Anoplodera  sexguttata,  which  I  have  also  taken  at 
Darenth  this  summer. — Aethue  J.  Chitty,  33,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. : 
October  2\st,  1891. 

Locusta  viridissima  near  Charmouth. — While  at  Charmouth  in  August  I 
obtained  four  specimens  of  this,  the  largest  of  our  grasshoppers  ;  one  of  them  flew 
into  our  landlady's  face  after  dark.  I  once  saw  a  specimen  on  a  house  at  Broadstairs, 
but  have  never  seen  any  other  alive.  I  put  a  few  Hymenoptera  into  my  bottle, 
among  them  being  Crabro  cribrarius,  Panurgics  calcaratus,  and  Pemphredon  lu- 
gubris. — W.  W.  Fowlee,  Lincoln :  November  llth,  1890. 

[Yery  often  abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c. — R.  McL.] 


Index  to  the  known  Fossil  Insects  of  the  Woeld,  including  Mteia- 
PODS  AND  Aeachnids  :  by  Samuel  Hubbaed  Scuddee.  Forming  No.  71  of  the 
Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.    Pp.744, 8vo.    Washington,  1891. 

This  is  another  of  the  same  author's  laborious  compilations,  for  which  he  will 
receive  the  gratitude  of  present  and  future  workers.  In  1890,  he  published  a 
bibliography  of  fossil  insects,  containing  an  exhaustive  list  of  workers  and  their 
works.  He  now  supplements  this  by  a  list  of  the  fossils  described  arranged  geologically 
according  to  Orders,  and  with  full  bibliographical  references  to  each  fossil.  The 
total  number  of  specific  references  is  6334,  and  on  analysing  this  we  find  that  558 
are  Palaeozoic,  1743  Mesozoic,  and  3933  Cenzoic  (or  Tertiary).  In  the  Palaeozoic,  the 
author  is  careful  to  use  the  terms  Orthopteroid,  Neuropteroid,  &c.  (instead  of 
Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  &c.),  and  the  references  are  mainly  to  these  two  series.  To 
all  who  work  up  Fossil  Insects  this  Index  is  indispensible,  and  to  the  general  ento- 
mological reader,  with  some  geological  knowledge,  it  will  be  found  both  useful  and 
suggestive. 

Catalogue  Eaisonne  of  Silk-Peoducing  Lepidopteea  :  by  Alfeed 
Wailly.     Pp.  35,8vo.     London,  1891. 

Mons.  Wailly  is  well  known  as  an  enthusiast  in  introducing  and  rearing  the 
various  silk-producing  Lepidoptera  of  the  world,  and  this  little  book  will  be  found 
useful  by  those  interested  therein.  It  is  divided  according  to  continents,  the  species 
belonging  to  each  being  considered  separately.  There  is  much  information  as  to 
some  of  the  species  ;  others  are  merely  catalogued.  It  does  not  aim  at  being 
scientific,  so  we  will  not  criticise  it  from  that  point  of  view.  As  it  bears  no  pub- 
lisher's name  it  is  pi'obably  mainly  intended  for  private  circulation. 
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Devon  Collembola  and  Thysanura  :  by  Edward  Parpitt.  From  the 
Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  Advancement  of  Science,  &c.,  xxiii,  pp.  322 — 352.     1891. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  persistency  with  which  this  veteran  worker  continues 
to  list  the  entomological  productions  of  Devonshire.  In  the  introductory  remarks 
he  states  that  he  has  found  in  the  county  44  Collembola  and  6  Thysanura,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  that  are  known  as  British,  and  some  additions  are 
made.     Original  descriptions  are  given  of  the  species  and  varieties. 


Journal  of  the  Institute  op  Jamaica  :  Yol.  i,  No.  1.  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
November,  1891. 

Concurrently  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cockerell  as  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
the  Institute  commences  a  Quarterly  Journal,  edited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F. 
Cundall.  It  is  devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  The  first  Part  contains 
notes  on  the  transformations  of  native  Lepidoptera,  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 


©bitiuirg. 

Sir  William  Macleay. — The  death  of  this  well-known  Australian  Entomologist 
and  patron  of  Natural  History  in  the  colonies  has  been  announced,  at  the  age  of  71. 
He  was  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  celebrated  William  Sharp  Macleay,  and  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1820.  He  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales  in  1839,  and  was  for 
a  time  engaged  in  sheep  farming.  From  1854  to  1874  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  N.  S.  W.,  and  occupied  himself  especially  in  the  furtherance 
of  public  works,  and  since  then  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  was  knighted  in 
1889.  In  1874,  he  conducted,  at  his  own  expense,  a  scientific  expedition  to  New 
Guinea.  He  was  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  publi- 
cations of  both  Societies  (aiid  elsewhere)  are  to  be  found  numerous  valuable 
entomological  papers  from  his  pen,  chiefly  on  CoJeoptera,  but  also  occasionally  on 
insects  of  other  Orders. 


^0([i(;tii{s. 


Birmingham  Entomological  Society:  Nov.  IQth,  1891. — The  President, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Thornewill  showed  a  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli,  taken  on 
September  SOtli,  at  Burton-on-Trent.  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Baker  showed  Callimorpha  Hera 
from  Jersey  and  the  continent ;  also  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  var.  Hospitou,  from 
various  localities.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Nonagria  geminipuncta  and  Toxo- 
campa  pastinum,  series  of  each  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed 
series  of  the  genus  Calliphora,  including  grcenlandica,  azurea,  cognata,  &c.  Rev 
C.  F.  Thornewill  said  that  he  had  found  in  a  cellar  at  Stretton,  near  Ashley,  forty 
or  fifty  specimens  of  Q-onoptera  libatrix,  also  specimens  of  Triphosa  diibitata.  Rev. 
E.  J.  Nurse  read  a  paper  on  "  Wicken  Fen  and  its  Moths,"  mainly  dealing  with  a 
holiday  spent  there  this  year,  but  including  much  information  collected  during  some 
vears'  residence  there. 
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December  7th,  1891.— Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  taken  during  the  year  at 
Sutton.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  Asteroscopus  Sphinx  {cassinea)  from  Han- 
bury  Park,  and  CaJymnia  affinis  from  Arley.  Mr.  E.  C.  Tye  showed  a  box  full  of 
captures  made  this  year,  including  Choerocampa  porcellus  from  Sutton,  Lithosia 
mesomella  from  Wyre  Forest,  Noctua  glareosa,  Sutton,  &c.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott 
showed  a  box  full  of  this  year's  captures,  including  Phibalapteryx  lignata,  Sutton, 
Xociua  Dahlii,  Sutton,  &c.  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Baker  showed  four  boxes  full  of  Scotch 
insects,  collected  at  various  times  in  the  Shetlands  and  Hebrides,  at  Rannoch  and 
Forres,  by  Salvage. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  IIo)i.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society:  December  \4ih,  1891. — 
The  President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  preliminary  list  of  the 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  notes  on  the  habits  of  the 
genera."  The  writer  acknowledged  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  following  local 
workers,  from  whose  notes,  together  with  his  own,  he  was  enabled  to  compile  his 
paper,  viz. :  Miss  E.  C.  Tonilin,  Mr.  J.  T.  Green,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  Mr.  J, 
R.  Hardy,  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  F.E.S.,  and  the  late  Mr.  B.  Cooke.  The  paper  included 
a  list  of  161  species  hitherto  recorded  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
giving  full  particulars  of  localities,  &e. — this  out  of  373  species  at  present  described 
as  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  The  President  exhibited  a  type  collection  of  Hy- 
menoptera. Miss  Tomlin,  of  Chester,  a  collection  of  Hymenoptera,  and  specimens 
of  Hylastes  opacus,  Er.,  Trypodendron  domesticum,  L.,  and  Myetophila  piniperda, 
L.  Mr.  Newstead,  nests  and  specimens  of  Bombus  pratorum,  Megachile  circumcincta, 
Andrena  nigrocenea,  Colletes  cunicularia  ;  genitalia  and  leg  of  Crabro  palmipes. 
Mr.  Stott,  a  specimen  of  Chcerocampa  celerio,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Clark,  of 
Douglas,  where  it  was  captured  this  summer.  Dr.  Ellis,  a  collection  of  Coleoptera 
made  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.  The  Library  and  Museums  Committee,  nests  and 
specimens  of  British  and  Foreign  Hymenoptera,  and  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Green,  a  collection 
of  Hymenoptera. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  December  2nd,  1891. — The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Hill,  of  132,  Haverstock  Hill,  Hampstead,  IST.W.  ;  Mr.  Frank 
Nelson  Pierce,  of  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool ;  and  Mr.  Carleton  F.  Tufnell,  of 
Greenlands,  Border  Crescent,  Sydenham,  S.E.  ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  and  commented  on  a  number  of  photographs  of  various 
species  of  Lucanidcs  belonging  to  Mons.  Rene  Oberthlii'. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  local  forms  and 
varieties  of  Lepidoptera,  taken  by  Mr.  Percy  Russ,  near  Sligo,  including  Pieris  napi, 
\a,T.  Jiee^v  bryonies ;  yinthochar is  cardamines  (male),  with  the  orange  blotch  edged 
with  yellow,  and  yellowish  forms  of  the  female  of  the  same  species ;  very  blue  forms 
of  Polyommatus  AJsus  ;  males  of  P.  Alexis,  with  the  hind  margin  of  the  under- 
wings  spotted  with  black,  and  very  handsome  forms  of  the  female ;  also  varied  series 
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o^  Agrotis  cnrsoria,  A.  triticl,  A.  valligera,  Hydrc^cia  mioarea,  H.  nictitans,  Epunda 
latulenta,  Hadena  protea,  Odontoptera  hidentata,  Cidaria  immanata,  C.  testata,  C. 
pyraliata,  and  Boarmia  repandata. 

The  Eev.  S.  St.  John  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Lyccena  argiades,  taken  in 
Somersetshire  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in  1884  ;  three  specimens  of  Deilephiia  euphorhice,  bred 
from  larvse  found  feeding  on  Euphorbia  paralias  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  September, 
1889  ;  and  a  series  of  various  forms  of  Anfhocelis  pistacina,  all  taken  in  a  garden 
at  Arundel.  Lord  Walsinghara,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  McLachlan  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  two  dark  specimens  of 
Zygcena  Minos  which  had  been  caught  by  Mr.  Blagg  in  Carnarvonshire.  He  re- 
marked that  the  specimens  were  not  representatives  of  complete  melanism,  and 
suggested  that  the  word  "phceism  "  would  be  a  correct  word  to  apply  to  this  and 
similar  departures  fi'om  the  normal  coloration  of  a  species. 

Mr.  C.  J.  G-alian  exhibited  specimens  of  the  common  "  book-louse,"  Atropos 
pnlsatoria,  Fabr.,  which  he  had  heard  making  a  ticking  noise  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  "death-watch  "  (Anobium). 

Mr.  B.  A.  Bower  exhibited  the  following  rare  species  of  Micro- Lepidoptera  : — 
Spilonota  pauperana,  Frol.  ;  Gelechia  osseella,  Stn.  ;  ChrysocJysta  bimacuJella, 
Haw.  ;  and  Elachisia  cinqileUa,  Fisch.  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr.  Tutt  made 
some  remarks  on  the  specimens. 

Mr.  K..  Adkin  exhibited  a  variety  of  Anthocharis  cardaniinen,  and  one  specimen 
of  Sesia  .fcoliceformis  bred  from  a  larva  found  at  Eannoch. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Baker  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  Lyccena  {recte  Thecia) 
Rhymnufi,  Tengstraemii,  and  pretiosa."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Lord 
Walsingham,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Baker  took  part. 

Mr.  F.  Merrifield  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  The  effects  of  artificial  temperature 
on  the  colouring  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  and  certain  other  species  of  Lepidoptera." 
The  author  stated  that  both  broods  of  all  three  species  of  Selenia,  Platypteryx 
falcataria,  Vanessa  urticce,  Bombyx  quercns,  and  var.  calluncB,  and  Chelonia  Caja 
were  affected  by  temperature  in  the  pupal  stage,  the  lower  temperature  generally 
producing  the  greater  intensity  and  darkness  of  colour  ;  some  of  the  Vanessa  urticoi 
made  a  near  approach  to  the  var.  polaris  of  Northern  Europe.  A  long  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Prof.  Meldola,  Mi\  Barrett, 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  Lord  Walsingham  took  part, 

Mr.  W.  Buteson  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestris  and  Saturnia  carpini,"  and  exhibited  a  large  number 
of  specimens  in  illustration  of  the  paper.  Lord  Walsingham  congratulated  Mr. 
Bateson  on  his  paper,  and  on  the  intelligent  care  and  method  shown  in  his  experi- 
ments, and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  at  Cambridge  there  was  an  entomologist 
ready  to  enter  this  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and  perhaps  at  some  future  day 
to  contest  the  palm  with  Mr.  Poulton  as  representing  the  sister  University  of 
Oxford.  He  had  noticed  that  the  larvfE  of  S.  carpini,  if  left  in  a  box  with  dead 
food,  and  probably  partially  starved,  made  a  light-coloured  cocoon  ;  but  that  when 
tlie  cocoon  was  made  under  natural  conditions,  on  living  food-plants  on  the  moors, 
it  was  of  a  dark  colour.  Mr.  Poulton,  Prof.  Meldola,  Mr.  Bateson,  and  others  con- 
tinued the  discussion. — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowlee,  Son.  Sees. 
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A   NEW   GENUS   AND   SPECIES   OF   ALEURODIDjE. 
BY    ALBEET    C.    F.    MOBGAIS",    F.L.S. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Douglas  some  leaves  of  Anona  muricata^ 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Jenman,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
George  Town,  Demerara,  which  were  abundantly  covered  on  the  under- 
side w^ith  a  white,  silky,  flocculent  substance.  In  the  midst  of  this 
material  were  to  be  seen  some  insects  with  four  snowy-white  wrings, 
and  it  was  thought  that  these  might  prove  to  be  the  Alei/rodes*  cocois 
described  by  Curtis  (Gard.  Chron.,  1846,  p.  284).  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Douglas  sent  me  some  leaves  of  B,ichaTdia  pacijica,  also  from  Deme- 
rara, besides  some  leaves  of  the  cofFee-plant  from  the  same  locality, 
both  of  which  were  much  covered  with  a  white  flocculent  substance, 
similar  to  that  on  the  Anona  muricata. 

Examining  first  the  coffee-plant  leaves,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
solving the  flocculent  matter,  which  would  not  subject  itself,  or  at  least 
but  imperfectly,  to  the  action  either  of  alcohol  or  heat.  Embedded  in 
this  substance  I  found  a  mandibulated  insect,  with  four  wings  and  six 
legs,  the  tarsus  with  one  dentate  claw  and  two  digitules,  body  pilose. 
I  apprehend  that  this  insect,  probably  a  SemeroUus,  was  predaceous 
on  the  original  inhabitant  of  the  secreted  substance.  Besides  this 
insect  there  was  buried  in  the  white  flocculent  material  one  of  the 
Coccinellidce  (black),  which  family  is  well  known  to  be  predaceous  on 
Coccid(B,  but  I  could  not  find  any  Homopterous  insect,  which  probably 
had  already  been  devoured  by  its  enemies.  On  the  Bichardia,  however, 
I  found  an  insect  similar  to  that  mentioned  above  as  found  on  the 
Anona,  and  besides  this,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  found  two  male 
winged  species  of  CoccidcB,  obviously  of  the  Diaspina  group,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  female  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  species.  1 
have  since  received  from  the  same  source  some  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm,  on  which  I  find  an  insect  similar  to  that  on  the  Anona  and 
MicJiardia,  but  very  much  smaller,  in  fact,  about  half  the  size,  and  it  is 
upon  these  two  species,  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller,  that  I  propose 
to  offer  a  few  observations. 

Keaumur  (Mem.  tom.,  ii,  vii,  pi.  25)  describes  the  life-history  of 
an  insect  on  the  cabbage,  which  Prof.  Westwood  considers  to  be 
Aleurodes  chelidonii,  and  of  which  the  larvae  and  pupae  are  said  to 
be  devoured  by  a  Coleopterous  larva  belonging  to  the  Coccinellidae. 


*  Burmeister  (Handb.  d.  Entomol.,  ii,  p.  82  ri83ol  )  says  :--"  Latreille's  Orthographie  Aley- 
rodes  muss  in  Aleurodes  verwandelt  werden."— J.  W.  D. 
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Eeaumur's  figures,  however,  are  not  very  specialized  in  detail,  and 
although  his  account  of  the  life-history  of  the  insect  is  very  inter- 
esting, yet  his  description  of  the  insect  itself  is  not  sufficiently 
characterized  to  enable  us  to  identify  with  precision  the  species  which 
he  describes.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  to  more  modern  writers  for 
assistance  in  the  determination  of  the  species  under  consideration. 
Westwood  (Int.  Class.  Ins.,  ii,  p.  448),  describes  only  one  species  of 
one  genus,  viz.,  Aleyrodes  chelidonii,  and  he  mentions  that  the  wings 
have  only  one  strong  central  nerve,  pointing  out  that  Burmeister  is 
incorrect  on  this  point  in  his  figure  (i  andb.  d.  Ent.,  ii  [i],  Taf.  ii, 
fig.  7).  I  note  that  both  of  these  authors  mention  the  species  as 
having  antennae  of  six  joints,  and  Burmeister  {ih.,  p.  82)  describes 
the  2nd  joint  as  very  long,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  equal.  Curtis  {op.  cit.) 
describes  his  species,  A.  cocois,  as  having  7-jointed  antennae,  of  which 
the  2nd  is  the  longest.  Now%  in  both  of  the  species  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  the  3rd  joint  which  is  the  longest,  and  which  is,  as  Burmeister 
described  his  2nd,  very  long.  I  should  suppose  that  both  Burmeister 
and  Westwood  did  not  count  the  basal  joint  when  describing  the 
antennsB  as  6-jointed,  and  then  in  that  case  the  2nd  joint  would  really 
be  the  3rd.  But  Curtis,  while  describing  the  antennae  as  7-jointed, 
still  says  that  the  2nd  is  the  longest,  so  that,  as  he  obviously  did  not 
count  the  basal  joint,  the  antennae  of  his  species  would  really  have 
had  eight  articulations.*  I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
wdth  the  antennae  of  the  dried  specimens  sent  to  me,  for  they  were 
nearly  all  broken,  and  it  was  only  in  one  or  two  instances  that  I  was 
able  to  preserve  the  antennae  in  a  complete  state.  They  appear  to  me 
to  consist  of  seven  joints,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  3rd  is  much  the 
longest. 

With  reference  to  Aleurodes  cocois,  Curtis  says  (/.  c.)  : — 
"  There  is  a  little  white  mealy  fly,  which  sometimes  infests  the  cabbages,  and 
an  allied  species  has  been  sent  from  the  West  Indies,  which  differs  from  it  in  its 
structure  and  economy.  #  *  *  On  carefully  examining  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  it  is  evident  there  are  two  distinct  insects  upon  the  under-surface,  an  Aleyrodes 
and  a  Coccus.  They  adhere  to  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
white  cottony  or  resinous  powder  ;  both  sexes  of  the  Aleyrodes  at  rest,  and  with 
their  wings  closed,  are  exhibited  of  their  natural  size  on  a  portion  of  the  leaf  (fig.  1), 
and  also  some  oval  animals  producing  the  white  powder  in  abundance  from  the 
margins  of  the  sides,  and  these  I  suppose  are  the  larval  state  of  the  Aleyrodes. 
There  are  also  numbers  of  white  linear  cases,  as  shown  at  fig.  5,  which  I  consider  to 
be  the  pupa  of  a  male   Coccuh  ;  indeed,  I  found  one  of  the  perfect  insects  sticking 

*  c. /.,   Ent.  Mo.   Mag.,  xxiv,  p.  265,  for  a  summary  of  various  authors' statements  of  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  antennae  of  Aleurodes.— J.  W.  1). 
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to  the  suvfticc.  At  fig.  2,  I  have  represented  tlie  under-side  of  one  on  the  leaves  :  it 
is  oval,  concave,  ochreous,  and  shining,  with  six  minute  legs  and  ventral  rings,  like  a 
female  Coccus,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  proboscis  or  antennse.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  the  objects  had  all  suffered  from  extreme  pressure  and  great  heat,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  proboscis  to  be  broken  off  in  removing  such  animals  from 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  feeding." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  quotation  that  Curtis  fouud  a 
male  Coccid  iu  company  with  the  Aleyrodcs  from  the  West  Indie^^,  and 
it  will  be  seeu  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  also  found  male  Coccids 
in  company  with  Aleiirodicus  on  Richardia  from  Demerara. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  which  I  think  Mr. 
Douglas  concurs,  that  the  smaller  of  the  two  species  which  he  sent 
me,  that  is,  the  one  found  on  the  cocoa-nut,  is  the  same  as  the  Alei/- 
rodes  cocois  of  Curtis,  and  the  larger  species  found  on  Anona  and 
Bichardia  is  new. 

K"ow,  as  the  neuratiou  of  the  wings,  and  the  structure  of  the 
genital  organs  of  the  male,  are  different  from  any  species  of  the  genus 
Aleurodes,  and  as  we  have  two  species  before  us  both  possessing  these 
same  characteristics,  it  is  thought  better  to  establish  a  new  genus  to 
include  these  two  species,  and  Mr.  Douglas  has  suggested  the  name 
Aleurodicus,  which  I  propose  to  adopt. 

I  should  mention  that  Curtis  (/.  c),  with  reference  to  his  species, 
says :  — 

"  The  winged  specimens  are  larger  than  any  of  our  British  Aleyrodes,  and  from 
the  neuration  of  the  wings  being  different,  as  well  as  from  the  remarkable  anal 
forceps  of  the  male,  this  insect  might  with  great  propriety  be  separated  from  the 
genus  Aleyrodes"  Signoret  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  4  serie.  Tome  viii,  p. 
399  [1868]  ),  quoting  Curtis,  also  says: — "Ainsi  il  semble  bien  positif  que  c'est  un 
Aleurodes,  qui  parait  extraordinaire  et  se  distingue  de  toutes  les  autres  especes  par 
I'innervation  des  elytres." 

The  larva  of  both  the  species  presents  some  very  interesting 
features.  Four  large,  compound,  funnel-shaped,  glandular  organs 
(fig.  10)  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insect  exude  rods  of  a 
white  silky  flocculent  substance,  and  towards  the  posterior  margin  four 
other  smaller  and  more  simply  constructed  glands  secrete  a  similar 
substance,  which  does  not,  however,  take  the  form  of  rods,  and  this 
substance  is  also  exuded  from  the  entire  margin  of  the  insect,  from 
the  marginal  tubular  glands  (fig.  12).  There  are  also  numbers  of 
small  coecal  glands  on  the  disc  on  the  body,  which  also,  I  think, 
exude  a  white  flocculent  substance,  so  that  the  insect  in  its  larval  state 
presents  an  appearance  something  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
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ALEUEODICUS,  Doug.,  n.  g."^  (PL  i). 
Aleurodictjs  anojs^je,  n.  sp. 

Larva.  Oval,  depressed,  ochreous.  Longest  diameter,  1*25  mm.  Antennae 
apparently  only  2-jointed,  the  2nd  long  and  annulated.  Legs  short,  stout,  tarsus 
with  one  claw  only.  Four  lateral,  infundibuliform,  compound  spinnerets  on  each 
side,  and  posterior  to  these,  two  more  simply  constructed  and  smaller  secreting 
glands  on  each  side,  also  one  on  each  side  anterior  to  the  first  pair  of  legs.  Labium 
one-jointed,  prolonged.  Labrum  quadrilateral.  Mandibular  organs  short,  with  the 
maxillary  setse  long  and  fine  (fig.  2).  Anus  large,  with  long  framework  of  colon 
easily  distinguishable. 

S  and  ?  adult.  Length,  2'25  mm.  Antennae  long,  7-jointed ;  basal  joint 
short ;  2nd,  longer  ;  3rd,  very  long  ;  4th  and  5th,  sub-equal ;  6th  and  7th,  shorter. 
Legs  long  ;  the  posterior  pair  considerably  longer  than  the  others.  Tarsus  2-jointed  ; 
in  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  the  longest,  in  the  others 
equal.  Two  claws.  Tibia  and  tarsus  pinnate.  One  stout  spine  at  junction  of  coxa 
with  trochanter.  Several  small,  stout  spines  at  junction  of  tibia  and  tarsus.  Head 
inserted.  Mesonotum  chitinous,  well  developed.  Scutellum,  a  pair  of  pyriform 
plates.  Wings  white,  ample,  broad  ;  anterioi",  incumbent,  length,  3  mm.  ;  posterior, 
length,  2  mm.  (fig.  3)  ;  strong  central  nervure  bifurcated  near  the  apex  ;  branch 
nervure  proceeding  from  near  the  base  of  the  central  nervure.  Grenital  organs  of 
female  bivalvular,  and  between  the  valves  is  situated  the  ovipositor  (fig.  7).  In  the 
male  the  valvular  organs  are  modified  in  the  form  of  a  forceps,  between  which  lies 
the  penis  (fig.  4).     On  the  last  segment  of  both  sexes  are  two  external  processes. 

Habitat  :  Anona  muricata  and  Micliardla  pacijica,  Demerara. 

Aleueodicus  cocois. 
Aleurodes  cocois,  Curt.,  Glard.  Chron.,  1846,  p.  284  ;  Signoret  (Ann.  de  la 
Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  4  serie.  Tome  viii,  p.  399  [1868]  ). 

This  having  been  described  by  Curtis,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Signoret  {I.  c),  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  further  description,  but 
I  should  mention  that  the  only  difference  I  see  between  it  and  Aleu- 
rodicus  anonce,  described  above,  is  in  the  smaller  size  and  the  more 
diaphanous  wings  of  the  imago.  This  insect  only  measures  1'5  mm., 
and  the  thorax  is  not  so  chitinous  and  well  developed  as  that  of  the 
A.  anoncB,  although  the  structure  is  the  same. 

Hahitat  :  cocoa-nut  palm  only,  Demerara. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Mclntire  kindly  copied  the  descrip- 
tion of  A.  cocois  from  Gard.  Chron.,  and  Mr.  Douglas  sent  me 
Signoret's  observations,  for  I  had  neither  of  the  works  necessary  at 
my  disposal. 

*  Aleurodicus  .-—Characters  in  general  as  in  Aleurodes  ;  differs  in  having  the  median  nervute 
of  all  the  wings  strongly  bifurcate  at  the  apex,  instead  of  being  simple  ;  in  the  structure  of  the 
male  genitalia,  and  in  the  characteristics  of  the  larva,  as  stated.— J.  W.  D. 
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EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE   I. 
Fig.  1. — Larva  of  Aleurodicus  anonce,  n.  sp.,  surrounded  with  white  secretion. 
^^      2. — Mouth  organs  of  same  :  a,  mandibular  ;   i,  maxillary  set£e  ;  c,  labium 

d,  labrum. 
„      3.— Imago,  same  species,  ?  .     x  22. 
„      4. — Grenital  organs  of  male  :  a,  penis. 
„      5. — Posterior  leg  of  imago. 
„      6. — Labium  of  same. 
J,      7. — Grenital  organs  of  9  imago  :  a,  colon. 
„      8. — Larva,  deprived  of  the  white  secretion.      x  22. 
„      9. — Leg  of  same. 

J,    10. — Lateral  funnel-shaped  secreting  gland  of  same, 
„    11. — Anus,  colon  and  ilium  of  same. 
„    12. — Marginal  secreting  glands  of  same. 

Villa  Nova  da  Graya,  Portugal : 
December,  1891. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THREE   NEW  SPECIES    OF   THE   GENUS 
PHAN^US,   MACLEAY. 

BY     B.     G.     NEVINSON",     M.A.,     F.Z.S. 

Phan^us  Elohei,  n.  sp. 

Dark  blackish-blue.  Clypeus  entire,  rugosely  punctate.  Head  horn  long, 
erect,  recurved  at  the  apex,  incrassate  just  above  the  base,  strongly  punctate.  Thorax 
with  the  anterior  angles  sharp,  slightly  produced  ;  the  sides  minutely  granulate, 
faintly  flushed  with  green  ;  the  disc  quite  flat,  sparsely  vermiculate-granulate,  with 
no  tubercles  or  elevations,  having  nearly  circular  margins,  the  marginal  carinse 
elevated  at  their  bases,  forming  two  blunt  prominences,  between  them  a  shining, 
scarcely  punctate,  triangular  space,  with  a  shallow  central  sulcus,  and  enclosing  two 
indistinct  basal  foveolse.  Elytra  striate,  the  strise  foveolate  at  their  bases,  interstices 
broad  and  flat,  minutely  punctate.  Pygidium  dark  blue,  closely  punctate.  The 
under-side  blackish-blue,  the  metasternum  shining,  closely  punctate,  with  a  central 
sulcus  and  two  shallow  basal  impressions.  Anterior  tibiae  tridentate.  Pubescence 
and  antennae  dark  piceous.  Long.,  21  mm. 

Mexico,  Jalapa  (Flohr). 

Mas  effem. — Head  horn  produced  to  a  sharply  pointed  tubercle.  Thoracic 
surface  strongly  punctate,  with  a  very  small  circular  disc  just  above  the  anterior 
margin,  and  two  distinct  basal  foveolae. 

Female.— With  a  strong  carina  on  the  vertex  of  the  head,  the  usual  three 
tubercles  thereof  barely  indicated.  Thorax  strongly  punctate,  with  a  broad  central 
prominence,  limited  in  front  by  a  faint  carina,  and  with  a  depression,  nitid  and  more 
sparsely  punctate  on  either  side.  A  distinct  impression  runs  from  the  carina  to  the 
base,  where  there  are  two  rather  large  foveolae.  The  striae  of  the  elytra  in  the  un- 
developed males  and  in  the  females  are  rather  broader  than  in  the  perfect  male,  the 
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interstices  therefore  rather  narrower,  but  still  very  flat  on  their  surauuts.  This 
difference  in  striation  is  to  be  observed  in  other  species,  e.  g.,  Endymion,  Har.,  and 
Pi/rois,  Bates. 

On  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the 
name  Oxysternon  suggested  by  Castelnau  (Hist.  Nat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  82, 
1810)  for  the  group  of  Phancei  characterized  by  the  spiniform  pro- 
longation of  the  metasternum,  coupled  with  a  scutelliform  lobe  at  the 
middle  of  the  basal  margin  of  the  thorax.  Hope  was  the  first  to 
separate  them  (Coleop.  Man.,  p.  51,  1837),  but  under  the  already 
occupied  generic  name  of  Sternaspis.  Lacordaire,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  deem  these  characters  sufiicient  for  generic  distinction  ;  but 
having  examined  and  dissected  numerous  examples,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  a  very  well  defined  little  group,  having  a  characteristic 
facies  in  both  sexes,  quite  worthy  of  a  separate  name.  The  two 
species  here  described  fall  naturally  into  this  group. 

OXYSTEKNON    MacLeATI. 

Head  black,  with  a  metallic-green  patch  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  clypeus  slightly 
emarginatc,  rugosely  punctate.  Head  horn  erect,  rather  short  and  slender.  Thorax 
smooth,  shining  green,  anterior  angles  hardly  produced  ;  centre  with  broad,  some- 
what bilobed,  excavation,  bordered  laterally  by  triangular  laterally  compressed 
elevations,  the  apices  of  which,  broadly  black,  are  slightly  incurved  ;  the  basal 
portion  connecting  these  elevations  is  smooth,  flat,  and  black  in  colour.  The  exca- 
vation, and  those  places  generally  where  the  dark  colour  meets  the  green,  usually 
flushed  with  orange  or  carmine.  A  strong  black  carina  runs  on  each  side  from  the 
lateral  margin  to  the  base  of  the  elevations.  Elytra  purplish-black,  with  metallic- 
green  margins,  strongly  striate,  the  interstices  narrow,  convex,  and  minutely  punctate. 
Pygidium  brilliant  green,  closely  punctate.  Under-side  entirely  purplish-black. 
Metasternum  black,  with  long  anterior  spine,  smooth,  with  very  minute  punctures  ; 
central  sulcus  ill  defined,  sometimes  flushed  with  red  or  green  at  its  lateral  margins. 
Femora  and  tibise  black.  Anterior  tibiee  bluntly  tridentate.  Pubescence  dark 
fulvous.     Antennae  bright  fulvous. 

Female  with  simple  straight  carina  on  head.  Thorax  broad,  green,  with  a 
slender,  slightly  trituberculate  carina  above  the  anterior  margin.  Behind  the  central 
tubercle,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  advanced,  and  on  either  side  of  the  carina, 
is  a  shallow  depression.  Centre  of  thorax  occupied  by  a  large  black  macula  of 
varying  form,  sometimes  nearly  covering  the  entire  surface.  Anterior  tarsi  very 
slender,  with  two  long  apical  bristles.  Long.,  17  mm. 

MncLeayi^  E-eiche,  in  lift. 
Para  and  Amazons  generally. 

OXTSTEIINON    PTERODERUM. 
Dark  bluish-green.    Clypeus  slightly  emarginate,  with  a  blackish  border,  coarsely 
punctate  ;   on  the  vertex  is  a  smooth  quadrate  plate,  sparsely  punctate,  bordered  in 
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front  by  a  feebly  raised  carina.  No  trace  of  horn  in  any  of  the  eight  specimens 
seen  by  me.  Thorax  very  shining,  with  fine  but  distinct  punctures.  The  anterior 
two-thirds  occupied  by  abroad,  and  in  the  middle  very  deep,  excavation,  from  within 
which  on  either  side  near  the  lateral  margin  rises  a  lofty,  laterally  compressed, 
bluntly  triangular  elevation,  the  apex  of  which  is  slightly  incurved.  The  centre  of 
the  excavation  is  occupied  by  a  slender  carina  running  from  the  base  to  the  anterior 
margin,  which  is  slightly  raised.  Anterior  angles  of  thorax  sharp  and  rather  pro- 
duced. Elytra  distinctly  punctate-striate,  interstices  broad  and  flat,  minutely 
punctured.  Pygidium  dark  green,  sparsely  punctate.  Under-side  blackish-green. 
Metasternum  smooth,  but  with  a  few  coarse  punctures  at  its  lateral  margins ;  a 
slight  central  sulcus  ;  anterior  spine  very  long.  The  prosternal  ridge  terminates  in 
front  in  a  minute  sharply  pointed  spine.  Femora  blackish-green  ;  tibise  black,  the 
anterior  pair  bluntly  tridentate.  Antennae  piceous,  with  the  basal  joint  very  long. 
Pubescence  dark  piceous,  almost  black.  Long.,  16  mm, 

Pteroderus,  Beiche,  in  lift. 

The  specimen  here  described  was  kindly  lent  me  by  Dr.  Sharp. 
It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mons.  E/.  Oberthiir.  The  label  on  this 
example  states  that  it  was  found  at  Monte  Video,  but  the  majority  of 
those  that  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  from  much  further 
north,  Espiritu  Santo  and  ~R\o  Janeiro. 

6,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea : 

December,  1891. 


ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIIDJE. 

BY    R.    H.    MEADE. 

{Continued  from  page  20). 

22.— TACHINA,  Mgn. 

Gen.  cli. — Eyes  nude,  or  finely  pubescent,  rather  widely  separated 
in  both  sexes,  but  nearer  together  in  the  males  than  in  the  females ; 
forehead  not  usually  very  prominent ;  facial  angle  mostly  straight ; 
antennae  nearly  drooping,  with  the  second  joint  elongated,  and  half,  or 
rather  more  than  half,  as  long  as  the  third  joint ;  arista  bare,  and 
usually  thickened  for  half  its  length ;  facialia  bare,  or  only  ciliated 
along  their  lower  halves  with  short  fine  bristles  ;  cheeks  nude  ;  fronto- 
orbital  setae  usually  extending  half  way  down  the  face ;  abdomen 
mostly  conico-elliptical  in  the  male,  ovoid  in  the  female,  and  either  with 
or  without  discal  setae  on  the  middle  segments  ;  wings  with  the  fourth 
longitudinal  vein  usually  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  often  furnished 
with  a  spurious,  or  nearly  spurious,  cubital  appendix. 
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The  species  are  mostly  of  a  middle  size,  of  a  greyish-black  colour, 
and  marked  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  a  very  similar  manner  to 
those  in  the  genus  Exorista. 

1  (22)  Legs  black. 

2  (16)  Palpi  yellow  or  red. 

3  (14)  Wings  with  an  appendix. 

4  (11)  Scutellum  partly  or  wholly  rufous. 

5  Middle  abdominal  segments  without  discal  setaa. 

6  (9)     Face  generally  luteous. 

7(8) (10)  Frontal  stripe  narrower  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  and  the  facial 
setse  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  fronto-orbital  ones...!,  larvarum,  L. 

8(7)  (10)  Frontal  stripe  equal  in  width  to  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  and  the  facial 

setae  at  some  distance  from  the  fronto-orbital  ones... 

2.  noctuariim,  End. 
9     (6)     Face  generally  white. 

10(7)  (8)  Fi'ontal  stripe  wider  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  and  the  facial  setae 

reaching  quite  up  to  the  fronto-orbital  ones  3.  latifrons, 'Rnd. 

1 1  (4)     Scutellum  black  or  grey. 

12  (13)     Middle  abdominal  segments  with  discal  setae 4.  rustica,  Fin. 

13  (12)     Middle  abdominal  segments  without  discal  setae 5.  erucarum,'Rnd. 

14  (3)     Wings  without,  or  with  a  very  slight,  appendix. 

15  Thorax  blue-black  and  glistening,  with  white  reflections... 

6.  angelicce,  Mgn. 
Ifi     (2)     Palpi  black. 

17  (20)     Abdominal  segments  marked   with  straight  black   and  white   transverse 

.  bands. 

18  (19)     The  white  abdominal  bands  very  narrow  7.  hrevipennis,M.g\-\. 

19  (18)     The  black  and  white  bands  nearly  equal  in  width  8.  morosa,  M.gr\. 

20  (17)     Abdomen  tessellated  with  brown  and  black  patches,  which  form  irregular 

transverse  bands    9.  agilis,  Mgn. 

21  The   first  posterior  cell  ending  close  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  and  nearly,  or 

quite,  closed 10.  hortensis,  Mgn. 

22  (1)     Legs  with  the  tibiae  rufous  11.  tibialis,  ^\w. 

T.    LARVAEUM,    L. 

Sides  of  frontalia  and  face  mostly  luteous  ;  frontal  stripe  narrower  than  the  .^ides 
of  the  frontalia ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  quite  half  way  down  the  face  ; 
facial  bristles*  reaching  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  former ;  peristome 
armed  on  each  side  behind  the  vibrissse  with  a  row  of  bristles  extending  backwards  ; 
palpi  yellow  ;  antennae  black,  with  the  second  joint  sometimes  rufous  at  the  end,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  third  joint,  which  is  often  thickened  ;  thorax 
and  abdomen  clothed  with  grey  pubescence,  which  is  mostly  luteous,  the  former  is 
marked  with  four  longitudinal  black  even  stripes,  and  has  four  external  dorso-central 
bristles  behind  the  transverse  groove ;  the  latter  has  the  first  segment  black,  and 

*  These  are  the  oral  bristles  uf  Rondani  and  Schiner  ("  Mundborsten  "),  they  are  on  the  edges 
of  the  facialia. 


the  others  tessellated  with  black  and  grey,  so  as  to  form  irregular  transverse  bands, 
the  middle  segments  are  without  discal  setse,  and  the  second  one  has  usually  only 
two  bristles  on  the  margin  ;  scutellum  red  or  yellow  ;  wings  with  a  spurious 
appendix,  the  apical  cross  vein  curved,  and  the  outer  cross  vein  sinuous. 

This  well  known  insect  varies  greatly  in  size,*  colour,  and  other  characters, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  divided  into  a  number  of  different  species  ;  several  of  these, 
as  T.  fasciata,  Fin.,  T.  Jlavescens,  and  T.  prcepotens,  Mgn.,  are  no  doubt  only 
varieties  of  T.  larvarum,  but  Eoudani  has  described  some  others,  which  show  slight 
differences  of  structure,  and  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  distinct  species  ;  two 
of  these  I  have  found,  and  shall  include  in  my  list,  briefly  pointing  out  the  char- 
acters by  which  they  differ  from  the  type  of  the  group  {T.  larvarum). 

T.  ^"OCTUAKUM,  End. 
The  only  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  seem  to  be  that 
the  size  is  usually  rather  smaller,  the  frontal  stripe  is  as  wide  or  wider  (in  the  male) 
than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  instead  of  being  narrower,  and  that  the  facial  setse 
do  not  extend  so  high  up  towards  the  fronto-orbital  ones.  I  have  four  specimens  of 
this  fly,  all  of  which  were  bred  from  Odonestis  potatoria. 

T.  LATIFRONS,  End. 
This  species  differs  from  T.  larvarum  by  having  the  face  and  pubescence  usually 
white  and  cinereous,  instead  of  luteous ;  by  the  frontal  stripe  being  wider  than  the 
sides  of  the  frontalia,  by  the  eyes  in  the  male  being  rather  more  widely  separated, 
and  by  the  facial  setse  extending  higher  up,  reaching  quite  to  the  level  of  the 
end  of  the  fronto-orbital  ones,  or  even  a  little  above  them.  I  received  a  male  of 
this  species  from  Mr.  Bignell,  bred  from  ZygcBiiafilipendulcB,  and  a  female  from  Mr. 
Fitch,  reared  from  Liparis  chrysorrhoea. 

T.  EUSTicA,  Fin. 
This  is  very  similar  in  general  appearance  and  characters  to  T.  larvarum,  but 
differs  by  having  the  scutellum  black.  The  face  is  luteous  ;  the  palpi  are  yellow  ; 
the  frontal  stripe  is  narrower  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia  ;  the  fronto-orbital  and 
facial  bristles  nearly  meet ;  the  antennae  have  the  second  joint  about  one-third 
shorter  than  the  third  in  the  male,  and  almost  as  long  in  the  female ;  the  outer 
dorso-central  thoracic  bristles  are  three  in  number  behind  the  transverse  groove  ; 
the  second  abdominal  segment  has  four  setee  on  the  margin,  and  two  on  the  disc, 
and  the  third  segment  has  four  bristles  on  the  disc  ;  in  other  points  it  resembles  T. 
larvarum.  Not  common  ;  I  received  one  from  Mr.  Brunetti,  and  another  from  Mr. 
Coryndon  Matthews. 

T.  ERUCARrM,  End. 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  the  last,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  same. 
I  have  only  seen  one  specimen,  which  I  captured  in  Oxfordshire,  it  resembles  T. 
rustica  in  the  scutellum  being  black,  and  in  having  three  outer  dorso-central  thoracic 
bristles  ;  it  differs,  however,  in  having  no  discal  setse  on  the  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment, though  four  are  present  on  the  third ;  the  facial  setse  are  also  more  distant 

*  From  9 — 14  mm. 
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from  the  fronto-orbital  ones  ;  the  arista  is  thickened  for  a  longer  distance,  and  in  my 
specimen  the  cubital  appendix  on  the  wings  is  very  long  and  distinct,  being  true, 
and  not  spurious.  Rondani  says  that  this  species  is  very  variable,  and  has  been 
described  by  Macquart  under  several  different  names,  as  T.  angiista,  T.  angusti- 
fasciata,  T.  Jlavicaliptrata,  T.  cceler,  and  T.  jpiisilla,. 

T,  ANGELICA,  Mgn. 
Forehead  prominent,  frontal  stripe  equal  in  width  to  the  sides  of  the  frontalia, 
piceous  or  black,  with  grey  reflections  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  half  way 
down  the  face  ;  facialia  almost  bare,  there  being  only  a  few  short  setae  placed  above 
the  vibrissae ;  face  white,  with  black  reflections  ;  antennae  with  the  third  joint  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  second  in  the  male,  and  about  one  and  a  half  times  in  the 
female  ;  palpi  rufous  ;  thorax  glabrous,  blue-black,  with  white  patches  and  reflections, 
marked  with  four  narrow  stripes,  the  middle  pair  of  which  are  nearer  to  each  other 
than  to  the  lateral  ones,  and  having  four  outer  dorso-central  setae  behind  the  trans- 
verse groove  ;  scutellum  blue-black  ;  abdomen  elliptical,  the  first  ring  black,  the 
front  halves  of  the  other  rings  glistening  bluish-white,  and  the  hinder  halves  sur- 
rounded by  a  shining  black  band ;  there  is  also  a  narrow,  black,  dorsal,  longitudinal 
stripe,  and  setae  both  on  the  disc  and  edges  of  the  segments ;  the  ventral  surface  is 
shiny  black  ;  wings  brownish,  with  straight  apical  and  outer  cross  veins,  and  a  small 
costal  spine.     Rare  ;  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection. 

T.    BBEVIPENNIS,    Mgn. 

Head  with  forehead  prominent,  the  eyes  widely  separated  in  the  female,  with  the 
central  stripe  wider  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia  ;  face  white,  with  black  reflections  ; 
antennae  grey,  with  the  third  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  second  ;  fronto-orbital 
bristles  extending  to  the  end  of  the  second  antennal  joint,  where  they  spread  out 
into  an  irregular  patch ;  facialia  almost  bare ;  palpi  black  ;*  thorax  blue-black, 
covered  with  grey  pubescence,  marked  with  four  moderately  wide  stripes,  and  having 
four  external  dorso-central  setae  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  con- 
vex, shiny  black,  with  the  first  ring  quite  black,  and  the  others  encircled  with  a 
narrow  white  ring  on  their  front  margins,  and  having  setae  both  on  the  disc  and 
edges ;  wings  greyish,  with  straight  cross  veins,  and  a  short  and  rather  indistinct 
spurious  cubital  appendix. 

I  have  only  seen  one  female  specimen  of  this  rare  species,  which  I  captured 
near  Buckingham  in  1873. 

T.  MOROSA,  Mgn. 

Head  with  the  eyes  a  good  deal  wider  apart  in  the  females  than  in  the  males, 
frontal  stripe  wider  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia  in  the  latter,  and  equal  in  width 
in  the  former,  in  which  sex  the  sides  are  shining  black  ;  antennae  grey,  with  the  third 
joint  about  twice  the  length  of  the  second  in  the  male,  and  rather  shorter  in  the 
female  ;  arista  with  the  basal  half  strongly  thickened  ;  palpi  black,  with  the  tips 
pale  in  some  specimens  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  reaching  the  middle  of  the  face ; 
facialia  almost  bare  ;  thorax  blue-black,  with  front  and  sides  grey,  and  marked  with 
four  narrow  black  stripes  ;  scutellum  grey ;  abdomen  shining  blue-black,  marked  in 

*  The  points  are  piceous  in  my  specimen . 
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a  very  similar  manner  to  that  of  T.  brevipennis,  only  the  white  bands  are  much 
wider  ;  there  are  setse  both  on  the  disc  and  edges  of  the  segments  ;  wings  greyish, 
with  both  the  apical  and  outer  cross  veins  curved.  The  females  of  this  species  are 
not  uncommon,  but  I  have  only  seen  one  male,  which  is  in  Miss  Decie's  collection, 
this  sex  was  not  known  to  Meigen. 

T.   AGILIS,   Mgn. 

Head  with  the  eyes  rather  near  together  in  the  male  ;  facialia  ciliated  for  about 
one-third  of  their  length  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  from  one  and  a  half  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  for  only  one-third  of  its  length  ;  palpi 
black  ;  thorax  brownish-black,  with  front  and  sides  white,  marked  with  four  rather 
indistinct  black  stripes,  and  armed  with  three  external  centro-dorsal  bristles  behind 
the  groove  ;  abdomen  setose,  tessellated  with  brown  and  grey  patches,  which  form 
rather  indistinct  transverse  bands  on  the  segments,  which  are  armed  with  setse  on 
both  the  disc  and  edges  ;  scutellum  black  ;  wings  greyish,  having  the  apical  cross 
veins  long,  oblique,  and  straight,  and  the  other  cross  veins  sinuous. 

Rare  ;  I  have  not  seen  the  female.  Miss  Decie  has  a  specimen  in  her  collection 
which  I  named  T.  bibens,  Mgn.  ;  I  now  think  that  T.  bibens  and  T.  agilis  are  the 
same  species. 

T.   HOETENSIS,   Mgn. 

Head  with  face  white  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  twice  as  long  as  second  ; 
fronto-orbital  bristles  only  extending  down  one-third  of  length  of  face  ;  facial 
bristles  reaching  half  way  up  facialia  ;  palpi  black ;  thorax  covered  with  pale  grey 
pubescence,  and  marked  on  front  margin  with  four  black  stripes  ;  outer  dorso-central 
bristles  three  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  blackish-grey,  first 
segment  unmarked,  others  with  an  even  whitish  band  round  the  front  margin  of 
each,  and  with  setse  both  on  the  disc  and  edges  ;  wings  with  apical  cross  vein 
straight,  with  a  blunt  angle  at  the  base,  and  ending  near  the  apex  of  the  wing,  first 
posterior  cell  nearly,  or  quite,  closed.  Rare ;  one  female  is  in  Miss  Decie's  col- 
lection :  the  male  has  not  been  described. 

T.  TIBIALIS,  rin. 
Head  with  forehead  rather  prominent,  frontal  stripe  wide  and  rufous,  or 
piceous  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  only  extending  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  second  an- 
tennal  joint ;  antennae  with  the  second  joint  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  third  ; 
facial  bristles  few  ;  vibrissae  numerous  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  ash-grey,  with  three 
stripes,  central  one  wide,  and  sometimes  divided  by  a  fine  line  ;  outer  dorso-central 
setae  three  in  number  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  grey,  with 
black  reflections  and  tessellations,  and  a  narrow  black  band  on  the  hinder  edge  of 
each  segment  (except  on  the  first,  which  is  quite  black)  ;  setae  on  the  disc  and  mar- 
gins of  the  rings  ;  sides  of  second  and  third  segments  slightly  rufous  in  the  male ; 
wings  yellowish,  with  apical  cross  vein  nearly  straight,  and  ending  near  the  tip  of 
the  wing,  outer  cross  vein  sinuous ;  legs  black,  with  the  tibiae  red  or  yellow,  fore 
tarsi  of  the  males  with  long  claws  and  hairs.  Not  uncommon  ;  it  has  been  bred  by 
Mr.  Billups  from  Vanessa  urticce. 

{To  be  continued.)    f"^ 
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STYLOPIZED     BEES. 

BY     FREDERICK     Y.     THEOBALD,     B.A.,     F.E.S., 

Cambridge   University  Extension  Lecturer  on  Injurious  Insects,  Sfc. 

Mr.  E-.  C.  L.  Perkins'  paper  on  Stylopized  Bees  shows  us  how 
often  observers  disagree  upon  very  important  points.  8huckard,  he 
says,  tells  us  that  the  larvae  of  Sti/Iops,  feeding  within  the  body  of  their 
host,  live  upon  the  viscera  and  render  the  bee  abortive,  by  destroying 
the  ovaries,  since  it  is  chiefly  found  to  attack  the  female  bees.  In  the 
next  paragraph  Mr.  Perkins  says,  "  I  never  found  the  female  more 
liable  to  attack  than  the  male,  nor  does  the  first  part  of  his  (Shuc- 
kard's)  statement  agree  with  my  observations  on  such  British  species 
as  I  have  examined." 

While  Mr.  Perkins'  observations  disagree,  mine  a^ree  to  a  certain 
extent  with  Shuckard's.  In  1886  and  87  a  large  number  of  stylopized 
bees  came  into  my  hands  ;  these  were  of  a  somewhat  rare  species, 
Andrena  lapponica.  In  the  two  years  mentioned  they  were  very 
abundant  in  four  localities  near  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  but  were  ex- 
tremely local.  In  1887  I  netted  180  specimens,  of  these  105  were 
stylopized,  but  I  only  retained  a  few  of  each  of  the  normal  and 
infested  ones  (in  spirit).  In  1888  they  were  decidedly  scarcer,  the 
climatic  conditions  being  much  the  same  and  the  colonies  undisturbed  ; 
this  time  I  captured  only  60  specimens,  54  being  badly  attacked. 
Some  of  these  were  also  put  into  spirit,  and  not  "  unearthed  "  until 
1890,  when  my  suspicion  of  the  destruction  caused  by  this  parasite 
was  further  aroused,  by  their  disappearance  in  1889  and  90  ;  in 
1889  a  few  were  taken,  but  in  1890  they  had  entirely  gone.  I 
naturally  concluded  that  they  had  been  exterminated  by  the  Stylops 
destroying  the  reproductive  organs,  as  is  done  by  some  parasitic 
Crustacea  ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  I  examined  my  spirit  specimens 
on  my  return  to  Cambridge. 

Eight  out  of  sixteen  examined  had  their  viscera  "crippled"  to 
such  an  extent  that  reproduction  was  impossible  in  both  <^  and  ?  , 
supposing  the  sexual  products  had  been  developed.  Six  out  of  the 
eight  were  $  s  ;  two  had  two  Stylops,  the  remainder  one.  The  para- 
sites in  all  eight  cases  had  so  pressed  down  the  colon  and  cliylijic 
ventricle  that  the  vagina  was  flattened  upon  the  ventral  surface,  the 
spermatheca  entirely  absent,  as  were  likewise  the  appendicular  organs. 
The  ovaries  were  also  flattened  at  their  posterior  extremities,  and  only 
in  one  out  of  the  six  ?  s  was  there  any  indication  of  developing  ova 
in  the  tubules,  and  these,  if  they  reached  maturity,  were   useless,  as 
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they  could  never  find  an  exit.  The  two  ^s  were  also  of  no  repro- 
ductive use,  although  the  external  appearance  of  the  testes  and  vesiculce 
seminales  was  normal ;  but  no  signs  of  the  curious  spermatozoa  were 
to  be  found  in  any  stage  of  formation  ;  the  ductus  ejaculatorius  was 
nearly  solid  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  M-all  of  the  alimentary  canal  under  the  parasites  was  ex- 
tremely thin  ;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  parasites,  which  gain  their 
nourishment  by  osmosis  from  the  digestive  tract  of  the  host. 

The  reason  of  the  large  size  of  these  stylopized  bees  is  simply 
this,  the  extra  nourishment  taken  by  the  parasite  or  parasites  necessi- 
tates the  enlargement  of  the  digestive  and  secretory  organs,  and  as 
this  can  only  take  place  in  a  ventral  direction,  it  causes  abnormal 
pressure  on  the  sexual  organs,  which  causes  their  abortion. 

As  to  the  number  of  parasites  in  each  host  and  the  proportion  of 
sexes  infected,  the  two  tables,  taken  from  many  I  have  (all  tending 
to  the  same  conclusion),  show  that  the  ?  s  suffer  most  from  the  attack, 
as  Shuckard  says,  and  also  that  one  parasite  to  each  host  is  the 
general  rule. 

Andeena  lapponica.  Andeena  nigeo-s:nea. 

54  specimens.  40  specimens. 

2  ?s  with  3  Sti/Iops.  3  ?8  with  3  Stylops. 
6  ?8      „      2         „  1  <?        „      3         „ 

3  <?8      „      2         „  3  ?8      „      2         „ 

5  ^s      „      2 

16   ?8       „       1 
12  c?s      „      1 
=  22  ?  8  and  18  <?  s. 

A  statement  by  Prof.  Perez  in  his  memoir,  "  Des  effets  du  Para- 
sitisme  des  Stylops  sur  les  Apiaires  du  genre  Andrena,"  referring  to 
the  appearance  of  stylopized  bees  with  no  apparent  Sfj/Iops,  that  the 
parasite  may  be  hidden  in  the  abdomen,  or  may  be  present  in  the  larval 
stage  of  the  bee,  led  me  to  examine  two  apparently  stylopized  speci- 
mens of  atriceps  ;  in  both  of  these  was  a  ?  Stylops  deeply  embedded 
in  the  viscera. 

Naturally  we  should  expect  the  larva  of  the  Stylops  to  destroy 
the  reproductive  germ  cells  in  the  maggot  of  the  bee  ;  this  would 
account  for  the  curious  changes  in  stylopized  bees  (the  ^  assuming 
the  appearance  of  the  $  ,  and  vice  versa),  and  yet  Mr.  Perkins  finds 
ova  and  spermatozoa  in  course  of  development  in  the  infected  speci- 
mens. What,  then,  in  this  case,  can  the  changes  produced  by  stylo- 
pization  be  due  to  ? 
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From  my  own  observations  at  the  University  Laboratory,  I  was 
unable  to  find  any  traces  o£  ova  or  spermatozoa  (except  in  one  case, 
where  immature  ova  were  found)  in  accordance  with  what  we  should 
expect.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  genital  organs  themselves  need 
be  affected,  but  the  germ  cells  that  give  rise  to  the  germinal  layers  of 
the  sexual  organs.  From  the  observations  I  have  made  I  gather  the 
following  results : — 

I. — The  ?  Stylops  gains  its  nourishment  from  host  by  osmosis,  and  this  causes  the 

alimentary  canal,  in  part,  to  become  abnormal. 
II. — The  abnormal  canal  is  forced  upon   the  sexual  organs,  and  renders  them   in 

whole  or  part  abortive. 
III. — That  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  not  generally  present  in  infected  imagos. 

Kingston-on-Thames  : 

January,  1892. 


OYIPOSITION    OF    ADELA    VIRIDELLA. 
BY    T.    A.    CHAPMAN,    M.D.,    F.E.S. 

In  May,  1890,  I  got  several  $  Adela  viridella  and  confined  them 
on  sprays  of  oak  in  blossom,  with  the  result  that  six  or  eight  eggs 
w^ere  laid  by  the  moths  in  the  petioles  of  the  blossoms,  but  so  that 
half  the  egg  was  included  and  pinched  in  the  incision  made  by  the 
moth,  the  other  half  protruding  as  a  pearl-like  bead  outside. 

Although  the  analogy  of  Jihulella  and  rufimitella  suggested  inflo- 
rescence as  the  necessary  nidus,  and  the  impression  I  had  that  oak 
was  the  proper  food  was  very  strong,  I  felt  it  difficult  to  accept  this 
result  as  a  normal  one,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  these  eggs  perished 
without  coming  to  anything.  It  was  further  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Dr.  "Wood  that  in  the  head-quarters  of  viridella  in  this  district  the 
oaks  rarely  blossom  or  fruit,  being  undergrowth  or  very  young  trees. 

Last  year,  on  June  3rd,  Dr.  Wood  and  myself  visited  the  habitat 
of  viridella  with  a  view  to  take  a  further  step,  if  possible.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  the  ground,  and  very  dull,  and 
we  saw  hardly  one  ^  viridella  on  the  wing.  After  sundry  unsatisfactory 
researches,  we  took  to  shaking  certain  young  oak  trees,  say  4  or  5-in. 
in  diameter  of  stem,  and  20-ft.  high  ;  out  of  each  of  these  usually 
one  or  two  $  viridella  flew  with  a  steady  flight,  and  in  a  somewhat 
downward  direction,  so  that  we  each  took  home  some  eight  or  ten 
specimens.  They  came  usually  from  quite  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  only 
a  few  (^s  were  disturbed  by  this  process. 
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This  experience  seemed  strongly  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  ? 
viridella  had  special  business  on  the  upper  portions  of  these  oak  trees. 
We  accordingly  obtained  some  small  branches  from  the  top  of  one, 
and  on  these  I  confined  the  moths  I  brought  home.  The  next  day 
(June  4th)  I  saw  three  several  moths  laying  their  eggs,  and  doing  so 
in  a  manner  that  convinced  me  they  were  now  doing  so  in  the  ordinary 
and  proper  way.  The  moth  climbs  up  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  proceeds 
some  half  an  inch  along  the  midrib  underneath,  and  then  pierces  it 
with  the  spear  that  arms  the  ovipositor  and  deposits  the  eg^,  pro- 
ceeding then  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  so  and  repeating  the  process.  The 
whole  operation  takes  only  20—25  seconds,  and  is  accompanied  by 
thrusting  movements  that  agitate  the  whole  moth. 

The  sample  of  oak  thus  brought  home  and  provided  for  them  was 
very  short  in  the  shoots,  but  the  leaves  were  of  a  very  robust  succu- 
lent character,  about  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  the  petioles  and  midribs 
were  especially  large  and  soft,  remarkably  so  as  compared  with  equally 
young  and  juicy  leaves  from  this  neighbourhood.  This  may  account 
for  the  aberrant  procedure  of  last  year,  and  for  viridella  being  local. 
On  dissecting  one  of  these  midribs  I  found  it  to  contain  three  eggs 
within  a  very  short  distance.  The  midrib  contained  a  woody  centre, 
and  a  very  succulent  bark  about  2/3  mm.  thick,  and  the  eggs  were 
laid  in  this  bark  in  a  slanting  position,  just  touching  or  against  the 
wood,  and  with  about  as  great  a  thickness  of  bark  over  them  as  they 
themselves  occupied.  I  found  it  impossible  to  be  sure  of  any  trace 
of  wound  in  the  epidermis,  although  I  had  seen  the  moth  pierce  it 
only  a  few  minutes  before.  Yet  the  egg  itself  occupies  a  compara- 
tively large  space,  and  must  be  passed  through  a  very  appreciable 
opening,  and  the  space  it  occupies  must  be  made  by  breaking  down  a 
number  of  cells  of  tissue,  and  probably  the  thrusting  movements  of 
the  moth  I  observed  were  the  effective  agents  in  doing  so. 

By  searching  a  week  later  on  the  trees,  I  succeeded  in  finding  one 
egg  laid  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  thus  confirming  absolutely  that 
this  is  the  natural  locus  of  oviposition  of  this  species.  We  searched 
earnestly  both  then  and  later  for  signs  of  the  young  larva  mining  the 
midrib,  but  without  finding  a  trace,  though  we  did  find  cicatrices  sug- 
gesting that  the  larva  had  dropped  out  very  shortly  after  hatching, 
and  without  having  done  anything,  unless  perchance  to  eat  a  direct 
way  out,  and  swallow  some  sap  on  the  way.  We  entertain  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  actual  procedure,  the  rest  of  the  larval  life  being  spent 
on  the  ground.     I  was  unable  to  maintain  the  freshness  of  the  leaves 
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in  which  the  eggs  were  laid  in  captivity  sufficiently  long  to  determine 
this  point. 

I  find  in  "  Le  Naturaliste"  for  1889,  a  paper  by  M.  P.  Chretien  on 
the  life-history  of  Nemophora  Panzerella,  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
had  determined  that  that  species  pierced  the  succulent  stems  for  ovi- 
position,  thus  anticipating  Dr.  Wood's  and  my  own  observations  in 
Micropteryx.  He  also  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  larva  of 
viridella  on  the  ground,  but  had  not  determined  its  oviposition.  His 
account  of  Nemophora  shows  that  its  larva  leaves  the  egg-nidus  at 
once,  adding  much  force  to  our  surmise  that  that  is  the  case  with 
viridella. 

Firbank,  Hereford  : 

January,  1892. 


NOTES   CONCERNING  CERTAIN   LOCAL  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES. 

BY   HERBERT  GOSS,   F.L.S.,   &c. 

Melitjea  Athalia. — I  have  taken  it  freely  in  various  woods  in  East  Sussex. 
In  1868,  I  found  it  in  a  clearing  in  one  of  these  woods  in  such  plenty  that  I  netted 
over  sixty  specimens  in  an  hour,  frequently  securing  five  or  six  at  one  stroke  of  the 
net  from  the  flowers  of  Ewphorbia  amygdaloides.  This  was  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  in  equal  plenty  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  ;  but  in  1875  it 
was  not  fully  out  until  the  22nd  of  June,  and  was  rather  later  still  in  1885  and  1891. 
It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  open  spaces  where  the  trees  and  underwood  have 
been  cut  down  two  or  three  years  before.  In  all  the  woods  in  which  I  have  taken 
it,  Melampyrum  pratense  grows  abundantly,  and,  no  doubt,  serves  as  the  food-plant 
of  the  larva.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  butterfly  alight  on  the  flowers  of  this  plant, 
and  also  on  those  of  Ajuga  reptans,  Lychnis  flos-cuculi,  and  the  woodspurge  already 
mentioned.  In  one  wood,  Lathynis  Nissolia,  a  local  vetch,  is  plentiful  in  some 
places,  but  I  never  saw  Athalia  settle  on  it.  I  never  found  it  in  any  wood  in  the 
same  spot  in  two  successive  years.  The  metropolis,  as  Mr.  Tress  Beale  recorded,  is 
changed  every  year.  When  caught,  the  insect  sometimes  feigns  death  by  closing 
the  wings  and  contracting  the  legs,  as  Mr.  Beale  says,  but  this  is  by  no  means  its 
invariable  practice  ;  sometimes  it  is  lively  enough  in  the  net.  It  often  sits  upon 
flowers  with  the  fore-wings  laid  back  over  the  hind-wings.  Its  time  of  emergence,  as 
in  other  species  of  this  genus,  depends  on  the  weather  in  the  early  spring.  I  have 
taken  one  or  two  as  early  as  May  30th,  and  as  late  as  July  12th. 

Melit^a  Cinxia.— I  first  saw  this  sp'^cies  alive  about  the  8th  of  June,  1873, 
in  a  small  cove  under  the  Coast  Gruard  Station  at  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
was  far  from  common,  and  excessively  local.  In  1878,  on  the  20th  of  June,  it 
was  plentiful  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  last  named  locality  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  and  on  grassy  places  sloping  down  to  the  beach.  At  this  time  the 
males  were  nearly  over,  but  many  of  the  females  were  still  in  good  condition.     The 
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flowers  thej  priucipully  frequented  were  those  of  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Lotus  corni- 
culatus,  Hippocrepis  comosa,  and  Ononis  arvensis.  I  hare  also  seen  them  resting 
on  several  species  of  Ranunculus  and  Hieraclum,Sind  have  noticed  the  female  sitting, 
like  male  Artemis,  with  the  fore-wings  bent  back  over  the  hind-wings,  but  not  often. 

In  1882,  it  had  disappeared  from  these  two  localities,  but  was  plentiful  further 
inland  on  a  strip  of  waste  ground,  and  in  copses.  The  first  specimens  appeared  as 
early  as^Maj  8th,  and  by  May  20th  the  species  was  abundant.  In  1883,  it  appeared 
equally  early,  and  the  last  stragglers  were  worn  by  the  7th  of  June.  I  mention  these 
dates  to  show  how  the  species  is  affected  by  the  climate  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring. 

In  this  more  inland  locality  the  favourite  flowers  were  Galium  eruciatum  and 
JEuphorhia  amy gdal aides. 

This  species  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  locality  east  of  San- 
down,  Isle  of  Wiglit,  where  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  May,  1844. 

Thecla  pruni. — I  found  it  plentifully  in  Barnwell  Wold,  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  other  woods  in  that  neighbourhood,  22  years  ago.  The  season  was  an  early 
one,  and  large  numbers  of  this  butterfly  were  flying  round  and  settling  on  the 
flowers  of  privet  (Ligtistrum  vuJgare)  in  the  woods.  On  June  19th,  I  netted  over 
forty  specimens  in  an  hour.  By  the  22nd  they  were  getting  worn.  In  1875,  I 
reared  several  dozen  specimens  from  larvse  obtained  in  Northamptonshire.  The  first 
emerged  on  June  the  13th,  and  the  last  on  June  the  27th.  In  1876  they  were  later, 
appearing  from  June  26th  to  July  3rd.  It  was  a  great  luxury  to  me  to  see  living 
specimens  of  this  local  butterfly  walking  about  on  the  table  when  I  was  at  breakfast. 
In  1890  not  a  specimen  was  to  be  seen  on  June  27th  and  28th,  but  a  week  after- 
wards I  heard  that  the  species  was  just  coming  out.  It  sits  upon  flowers  with  its 
wings  closed,  and,  besides  the  privet,  frequents  those  of  the  wayfaring  tree  {Vibur- 
num lantana). 

Steropes  Paniscus. —  It  is  sometimes  common  in  rides  and  open  places 
in  woods  in  Northamptonshire,  and  seems  very  partial  to  the  flowers  of  Ajuga 
reptans,  about  which  it  is  constantly  buzzing.  It  is  swift,  and  has  a  bright  appear- 
ance when  on  the  wing.  I  think  that  the  last  week  in  May  is  its  time  of  appearance, 
in  an  average  season.  In  1891  I  found  it  in  fine  condition  as  late  as  June  13th,  but 
the  majority  of  the  specimens  were  females. 

Surbiton  Hill :  December,  1891. 


ON   THE   REARING  OF  PACRETRA  LEUCOPHMA  FROM  THE  EGG. 
BY   W.    K.    JEFrEET. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  notes  on  my  failure  to  rear  the  larva  of 
P.  leucojihcua  through  the  winter  of  1890 — 91  can  be  of  much  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  but  as  I  intend  giving  the  experience  of  others  more  success- 
ful than  myself,  it  may  be  well  to  put  them  together  before  the  year  closes. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1876,  I  found  a  fine  specimen  of  this  moth  on  the  trunk 
of  a  birch  near  Ashford,  as  recorded  in  Yol  xiii  of  this  Mag.,  page  64.  On  the  2nd 
of  June,  1890,  I  again  met  with  the  insect  within  half  a  mile  of  the  same  spot,  this 
time  also  a  ?  ,  but  not  in  such  fine  condition  as  the  first — however,  the  chance  of 
obtaining  fertile  eggs  was  greater.     Placing   her  in  a  glass  cylinder  in  a  flower  pot 
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with  some  grass  and  a  few  beech  leaves,  she  laid  on  the  muslin  at  the  top  fifty-five 
eggs  during  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  the  next  night  sixteen  more  on  a  beech  leaf. 
Calling  to  mind  the  difficulties  others  had  experienced  in  trying  to  rear  this  larva,  I 
resolved  to  increase  the  chances  of  success  by  distributing  them.  Accordingly,  Dr. 
Chapman  had  ten,  the  same  number  being  sent  to  two  other  well  known  Entomo- 
logists ;  while  the  sixteen  eggs  on  the  beech  leaf  were  handed  to  my  friend  Mr. 
C.  Viggers,  of  this  place. 

Dr.  Chapman  has  already  recorded  elsewhere  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
larva,  which,  though  somewhat  artificial,  was  the  most  successful  of  all  the  methods 
tried,  resulting  in  four  fine  moths  during  the  first  half  of  last  March,  which  he 
most  liberally  presented  to  me,  quite  unexpectedly,  and,  as  I  kept  many  more  eggs 
than  he  had,  certainly  undeservedly.  The  other  gentlemen,  excepting  Mr.  Yiggers, 
failed,  with  myself,  in  getting  the  larvae  through  the  severe  winter,  though  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  their  last  handsome  coats,  so  well  represented  by  the 
late  W.  Buckler,  and  reproduced  in  the  last  volume  of  his  figures  published  by  the 
Kay  Society.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  larva,  it  having  been  so  well  done  already, 
but  I  may  give  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  dates  of  moulting. 

The  first  egg  hatched  June  18th,  10  a.m.,  the  bulk  of  the  other  larvae  out  and 
eating  egg-shells  next  morning  about  tlie  same  time.  They  were  greyish,  with  black 
spots,  and  brownish  heads,  looped  decidedly  in  walking,  only  twelve  legs  being  at  first 
developed  :  indeed,  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  ventral  legs  were  not  distinctly  visible 
till  after  the  second  moult.  June  25th  and  26th,  they  were  laid  up  on  the  spikelets 
of  the  inflorescence  of  the  grass  (Poa  annua)  for  their  first  moult,  in  which  position 
they  were  not  very  easy  to  see  ;  one  observed  just  left  its  skin  behind  at  10  a.m.,  the 
26th,  then  very  pale,  but  lines  more  distinct.  July  4th,  laid  up  for  second  moult, 
most  began  feeding  again  during  July  6th.  July  13th  and  14th,  third  moult ;  22nd 
and  23rd,  fourth  moult ;  August  4th,  fifth  moult,  and  one  of  the  largest  had  moulted 
for  the  sixth  time  on  August  25th,  the  others  following  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fortnight.  After  September  they  did  not  do  so  well,  and  by  the  second  week  in 
November  I  had  only  five  left  to  face  the  winter,  and  these  eventually  perished.  My 
only  consolation  now  was  to  go  and  look  at  those  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Yiggers,  who 
had  fitted  up  a  cage  specially  for  them,  making  the  surroundings  as  much  like 
nature  as  possible,  out  of  doors.  There  is  little  doubt  they  go  on  feeding  at  times 
in  their  native  haunts  all  through  the  winter,  as  we  often  caught  sight  of  them  on 
chilly  nights.  Thus,  on  the  13th  January,  I  saw  five  on  the  grass  culms,  being  the 
first  time  any  had  been  seen  since  the  9th  of  December,  the  hard  frost  intervening. 
The  renewal  of  the  frost  sent  them  down  again,  but  the  more  lasting  thaw  of  the 
20th  of  January  woke  them  up  again,  and  on  the  23rd  eleven  were  counted.  After 
this  they  were  to  be  seen  on  the  milder  nights,  though  in  decreasing  numbers,  up  to 
the  middle  of  April.  When  they  had  all  gone  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  we  began 
to  look  anxiously  for  the  moths,  after  the  end  of  May,  but  only  two  appeared,  and 
these  not  till  the  23rd  and  25th  of  June.  As  they  were  both  males,  the  brood  could 
not  be  continued. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  tree  trunks  in  the  locality  last  June  was  fruitless,  as  far 
as  P.  leucophcsa  was  concerned. 

Ashford  :  December  dOth,  1891. 
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Curious food--pl ant  of  Anchocelis  lUura.  —  Vfhcw  in  Essex  the  end  of  June  I 
found  in  a  garden  at  Grreat  Saling  some  Noctna  larvae,  which  I  did  not  recognise, 
feeding  in  the  flowers  of  the  showy  Iceland  poppies  and  other  species.  On  reaching 
home  I  supplied  them  with  flowers  of  Fapaver  rhceas,  and  also  those  of  Olaucium 
luteum,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  water  brought  up  from  the  sea  shore.  I  found 
they  ate  any  of  them,  so  did  not  try  them  with  anything  else.  On  September  20th 
a  fine  A.  litura  emerged,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  two  more.  On  ascertaining  the 
species,  I  referred  to  the  account  of  the  larva  by  the  late  Wm.  Buckler  as  given  at 
p.  40  of  Yol.  ix  of  this  Magazine,  which  is  in  his  usual  accurate  style,  the  food-plants 
then  tried  (rose  and  bramble  only)  being  so  very  different  from  what  I  found  them 
on  naturally,  hence  the  value  attaching  to  this  note,  if  any.  Of  course  roses 
abounded  in  the  garden,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them,  being  quite 
ignorant  at  that  time  of  my  larva  and  its  history.— William  R.  Jeffrey,  Ashford  : 
Decemher  Zlst,  1891. 

Substitute  food  for  Phorodesma  smaragdaria. — As  larvae  of  Phorodesma  smarag- 
daria  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  large  numbers  during  the  past  autumn,  it  may 
enhance  the  chances  of  rearing  more  specimens  of  this  beautiful  insect  to  place  on 
record  the  fact  that  the  larvae  will  feed  up  just  as  well  on  the  common  garden  Ar- 
temisia abrotanum  (locally  known  as  "  southernwood,"  "old  man,"  or  "lad's  love,")  as 
on  its  natural  food,  Artemisia  maritima.  I  reared  them  from  quite  minute  larvae  on 
this  plant  last  year,  and  have  now  larvae  hibernating  from  eggs  obtained  from  the 
moths  bred  in  July,  and  which  have  tasted  no  other  plant  than  A.  abrotanum.  The 
two  plants  must  have  very  much  in  common,  as  larvae  of  Eupithecia  extensaria  feed 
equally  well  on  both,  though  they  refused  some  other  species  of  Artemisia  with 
which  I  tried  them.  P.  smaragdaria  I  tried  with  only  A.  abrotanum,  and  probably 
all  A.  maritima-heding  species  would  take  to  it. — Geo.  T.  Porritt,  Huddersfield: 
January  8th,  1892. 

Callimorpha  Rera  not  a  Yorkshire  insect. — It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
where  the  late  Dr.  F.  C.  Lukis  obtained  his  information  as  to  Callimorpha  Hera 
having  established  itself  completely,  and  since  spread  through  large  districts  in 
Yorkshire,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Luff  at  p.  22  of  the  current  number  of  the  Eut.  Mo. 
Mag.,  from  a  Guernsey  Guide  Book.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  believe  there  is  not  an 
authentic  record  of  the  occurrence  of  a  single  specimen  of  the  species  in  Yorkshire, 
either  in  an  absolutely  wild  state,  or  even  through  such  a  supposed  introduction  as 
there  detailed.— Id. 

Noctua  f estiva  and  its  varieties. — I  have  received   from   Mr.  G.  Y.  Hart,  of 

Dublin,  a  series  of  Noctua  festiva  for  examination,  in  which  I  find  some  peculiarities 

of  interest.     It  appears  that  in  the  past  season  he  found  specimens  of  this  species 

already  badly  worn  quite  early,  before  the  end  of  June,  in  fact,  and  that  these  were 

followed  by  others  in  fine  condition  which  remained  on  the  wing  through  July, 

getting  worn  of  course.     On  August  7th   perfect  and  freshly  emerged  specimens 

again  appeared,  but  these,  instead  of  being  of  the  ordinary  size  like  the  preceding, 

were  small,  and  in  this  and  all  respects,  of  the  form  called  couflua,  formerly  believed 

to  be  a  distinct  species. 

E  2 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  these  August  specimens  were  tlie  offspring 
of  those  which  emerged  and  passed  away  so  early  in  the  summer,  and  also  that  their 
small  size  was  the  result  of  rapid  feeding  up.  But  their  exact  coincidence  with 
Scottish  var.  conflua  is  most  remarkable,  since  it  appears  among  the  Scottish  hills  as 
the  representative  of  novYaoXf estiva,  not  as  a  second  brood,  while  the  var.  conflua 
does  not  seem  to  have  previously  occurred  near  Dublin.  I  have  before  me  Mr. 
Hart's /e^i'iya  of  previous  seasons,  they  are  quite  normal,  except  that  they  do  not 
quite  equal  in  size  the  largest  southern  specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  these  small  August 
specimens  is  that  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  more  pointed  fore- 
wings  of  a  darker  colour,  being  an  exact  representative  of  the  darker  Shetland 
variety,  which  at  first  sight  looks  so  very  different  from  the  ordinary  forms  o^festiva. 
— CnAS.  Gr.  Bakrett,  39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E. :  December  14tth,  1891. 

Amphidasis  hetularia,  var.  Douhledayaria. — Perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to 
know  that  your  English  Amphidasis  ah.  Douhledayaria,  Mill.,  is  spreading  all  over 
the  Continent.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years  this  black  form  has  been  recorded 
from  about  a  dozen  places  in  Holland  and  Grermany.  Formerly  it  had  never  been 
taken  on  the  Continent.     I  can  give  you  the  following  particulars.    It  was  taken — 

June  9th,  1884,  near  Hanover,  1  ^ ,  Aug.  Hoffmann. 

before  1888,  from  Dordrecht  and  Grave,  Netherlands,  P.  C.  T.  Snellen. 

before  1888,  from  Gotha,  Thuringia,  F.  Kapp. 

1888,  from  Melle,  near  Osnabriick,  1  ex.  larva,  T.  Heydenreich. 

1890,  Aachen,  1  ?  ,  Rhineland,  O.  Wackerzapp. 

1891,  Rheydt,  near  Diisseldorf,  1  $ ,  Rhineland,  Piingeler. 
1891,  Diisseldorf,  several  specimens,  Rhineland,  Piingeler. 
1891,  Eutin,  Holstein,  1  ?  ,  intermediate  form,  Aug.  Hoffmann. 

The  form  seems  to  come  up  the  Rhine,  so  it  is  the  more  curious  that  I  found 
the  first  specimen  near  Hanover. — August  Hoffmann,  Eutin,  Holstein  :  Dec,  1891. 

[It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  I  think,  that  this  singular  melanic  form  of 
our  common  "  pepper  "  moth  was  almost  unknown  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  the 
first  specimens  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  this  country,  also  that  in  its  special  home 
in  the  hill  districts  of  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  has 
been  increasing  from  year  to  year  in  proportionate  numbers  until  it  is  now  in  some 
districts  the  predominant  form. — C.  G.  B.]. 

Leucania  extranea,  Guen.  (=  unipuncia,  Saw.),  in  the  Isle  of  Furbeck.—  l  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  record  the  occurrence  of  this  very  rare  species  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  beautiful  specimen  at  sugar  in  our 
shrubbery  on  the  night  of  October  12th  last.  To  judge  from  its  condition,  and  the 
spot  where  it  was  taken,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  it  flew  from  any  distance, 
and  the  sea  at  the  nearest  point — an  indented  coast-line,  quite  away  from  the  track 
of  any  vessels — is  3i  miles  away.  It  was  one  of  those  evenings  when  a  good  deal 
of'  courage  is  required  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  turn  out  after  insects  at  all,  and  I 
quite  expected  that  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time,  as  it  was  chilly  (47°  F.),  com- 
pared witli  the  previous  evenings,  with  occasional  torrents  of  rain.    As  it  happened. 
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however,  the  moihs  found  it  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  attractions  of  sugar,  and 
there  was  a  larger  muster  than  on  any  night  this  autumn  ;  of  the  more  aristocratic 
kinds  I  got  2  Anchocelis  lunosa,  2  Epunda  nigra,  3  Xylina  rhizolitha,  and  7  X. 
petrificata,  and  it  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  insects  keep  on  coming  to 
the  sugar,  and  one  has  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  good  many  fresh  visitors  at  every 
round. — Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset :  Dec.  loth,  1891. 

Dasycampa  rubiginea  in  the  Isle  of  Purheck. — Fortune  has  certainly  favoured 
me  this  autumn,  as  by  working  the  ivy  bloom  round  our  shrubbery  I  secured  four 
grand  Z).  ruhiginea,  all  taken  between  6  and  7-30  p.m.,  on  November  13th,  and 
another  on  the  following  evening  :  the  latter  was  found  sheltering  under  an  ivy  leaf 
during  a  regular  deluge  of  rain.  Although  I  have  worked  for  the  insect  pretty 
regularly  for  many  years  past,  the  only  other  one  I  ever  met  with  was  taken  in  the 
shrubbery  here  on  November  3rd,  1883. — Id. 

Polyommatus  PhlcBas  pupating  under  earth. — Not  long  since  I  was  surpi'ised  to 
see  a  specimen  of  the  above  species  in  a  breeding  cage  from  which  I  had  removed 
(as  I  imagined)  all  the  pupae.  On  turning  up  the  earth,  however,  I  was  interested 
to  find  an  empty  pupa  case  completely  covered  by  soil,  and  enveloped  in  a  loose 
cocoon  composed  of  particles  of  earth.  All  my  other  larvse  had  turned  to  pupae  on 
the  glass  sides  of  the  cage. — R.  M.  Peideaux,  9,  Yyvian  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol : 
January  Uh,  1892. 

Butterfly  Notes. — Pararge  JEgeria  in  Dorset  is  by  no  means  confined  to  woods, 
being  common  wherever  there  are  trees  and  shade.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  stormy 
weather,  appearing  at  Glanvilles  Wootton  in  the  wet  summer  of  1879  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  very  sparingly  in  the  dry  summers  of  1870  and  1887.  It  is  generally 
on  the  wing  by  the  middle  of  April,  but  I  have  earlier  dates  as  March  loth,  1830, 
and  March  25th,  1868,  and  I  once  bred  one  on  March  7th,  1868.  The  latest  date 
on  which  I  have  captured  it  is  November  2nd,  1866.  Safyrus  Se^nele  I  have  seen 
on  the  trunks  of  fir  trees,  feeding  on  turpentine.  Anthocharis  cardamines  in  some 
seasons  appears  in  April,  my  earliest  dates  being  April  2nd,  1854,  April  7th,  1835, 
and  April  15th,  1868.  My  latest  dates  are  July  1st,  1875,  July  6th,  1833,  and 
July  16th,  1888.  It  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Dell  as  being  taken  at  Plymouth  in 
1862  as  late  as  September.  There  is  a  noticeable  distinction  in  the  ground  colour, 
the  earlier  examples  being  whitest,  the  later  of  a  yellowish  tint.  Leucophasia  sinapis 
I  have  seen  in  lanes  clinging  on  to  the  under-side  of  leaves  with  wings  pointed 
towards  the  ground.  All  other  butterflies,  I  believe,  rest  on  the  upper-side  of  leaves. 
Pieris  napi  {female)  I  took  at  Lairg,  in  North  Scotland,  on  June  14th,  1890,  of  a 
cream  ground  colour,  resembling  some  examples  of  rapce.  Pierist  rapca  I  have  taken 
of  a  cream  colour  in  Portland,  and  likewise  hero  ;  it  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  heat. 
My  earliest  and  latest  dates  of  its  appearance  are  February  17th,  1868,  February 
26th,  1871,  March  6th,  1835,  October  29th,  1873,  October  18th,  1890.  Pieris 
hrassicce  was  taken  here  on  February  22nd,  1890.  Satyrus  Janira  has  a  peculiar 
habit  in  stormy  weather  of  forsaking  the  grass  at  evening  and  of  retiring  to  roost  on 
oak  and  other  trees.  The  next  evening  it  returns  to  the  grass.  My  earliest  and 
latest  dates  for  it  are  May   28th,  1834,  June  20th,  1870,  October  11th,  1866,  and 
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October  29th,  1860.  Hesperia  Actreon,  mj  earliest  and  latest  dates  are  May  31st, 
1833,  June  26th,  1877,  September  5th,  1877,  and  September  13th,  1888.— C.  W. 
Dale,  G-lanvilles  Wootton  :  January  \st,  1892, 

StylopidcE. — My  father  took  Halictophagus  Curtisii  at  Lulworth  on  August 
15th,  1832,  also  at  Portland  on  June  16th,  1840  ;  Elenchus  Walkeri  at  Glanvilles 
Wootton  on  June  11th,  1830,  and  at  Cosmore  Quay  on  July  27th,  1839  ;  Stylops 
Dalii  at  Glanvilles  Wootton  on  May  3rd,  1827,  and  May  23rd,  1827  ;  Sfj/lops 
Kirbyi  at  Glanvilles  Wootton  on  May  12th,  1836,  May,  1840,  and  May  7th,  1827. 
Halictophagus  is  supposed  to  be  a  parasite  of  Ralictus ;  Elenchus  of  Prosopis  ; 
whereas  Sty  lops  is  known  to  be  on  Andrena. — Id. 

Exorista  apicalis. — This  rare  fly  I  took  at  Vallay,  North  Uist,  on  June  18th, 
1883.— Id. 

A  Chrysopa  destructive  to  Coccids  in  New  South  Wales. — Mr.  A.  Sidney  Olliff 
Government  Entomologist  for  New  South  Wales,  has  sent  me  for  identification 
specimens  of  a  Chrysopa,  the  larvae  of  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  eating  the 
eggs  of  a  species  of  Pulvinaria  which  is  killing  miles  of  "  salt-bush,"  a  shrub  that 
often  forms  the  principal  food  of  sheep  on  the  dry  western  plains  at  Wentworth,  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Darling  and  Murray. 

The  Chrysopa  is  Ch.  Ramhuri,  Schneider,  which  appears  to  have  a  wide  distri- 
bution, and  is  probably  not  attached  to  Pulvinaria  in  particular,  nor  to  Coccids  in 
general.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Olliff's  examples  I  possess  it  from  Queensland  (Rock- 
hampton).  South  Australia  (probably  Adelaide,  the  late  Dr.  C.  A.  Wilson),  West 
Australia  (Geraldton  and  Cax'narvon,  Mr.  Meyrich),  New  South  Wales  (Glen  Innes, 
3500  feet,  Mr.  Meyrick),  and  finally  I  have  an  example  from  the  Marshall  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  {Mr.  G.  F.  Mathew)  that  does  not  differ  from  others  from  Australia. 

ChrysopidcB  undoubtedly  play  a  large  part  in  the  destruction  of  small  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  when  found  in  sufficient  numbers  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  transport  them  from  place  to  place  when  in  cocoon.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  occurrence  of  Ch.  vulgaris  in  remote  islands,  &c.,  can  be  only  accounted  for 
by  its  introduction  when  in  cocoon  (or  possibly  in  the  egg-state)  with  shrubs  and 
other  plants. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  :  December  26th,  1891. 

Formica  sanguinea  at  Shirley. — Twenty  years  ago  sanguinea  was  a  very  common 
ant  on  the  Shirley  Hills,  but,  for  the  past  five  or  six,  it  had  disappeared,  and  I  began 
to  fear  had  been  altogether  driven  from  this,  its  nearest  London  home,  by  the  armies 
of  excursionists  who  now  invade  this  charming  spot  on  every  Bank  Holiday,  for 
though  a  fighting  ant,  I  fancy  sanguinea  is  retiring  in  disposition,  and  objects  to 
ginger  beer,  bands,  and  "  three  shies  a  penny."  Last  October,  however,  a  patient 
search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  one  small  colony  as  far  from  the  holiday 
side  of  the  heath  as  the  ants  could  well  get,  and  I  was  indebted  for  this  success 
entirely  to  a  worker  of  Leptothorax  acervorum,  which,  by  careful  watching,  led  me 
some  yards  straight  to  sanguinea'a  secluded  retreat,  in  which  I  also  found  other 
workers  of  acervorum. 
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In  1868,  in  a  nest  of  sanguinea  at  Shirley  I  found  the  following  species,  besides 
the  usual  F.fusca  :  L.  niger,  L.  flavus,  T.  erratica,  M.  ruginodis,  M.  scalrivodis, 
M.  lohicornis,  L.  acervorum,  and  L.  NyJanderi  (Entom.  Annual,  1868),  and  the 
incident  above  recorded  I  think  shows  that  acervorum  is  probably  more  of  a  constant 
resident  than  a  casual  visitor  in  sanguinea's  nest. — Gr.  A.  James  Rothnet,  15, 
Versailles  Road,  Anerley  :  January  lO^A,  1892. 

Occurrence  of  Halictus  cylindricus  ^  in  April — In  connection  with  Mr.  R.  C. 
L.  Perkins'  interesting  remarks  on  stylopized  bees  in  this  month's  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
the  following  may  be  worth  recording.  On  April  21st,  1882, 1  captured  at  Penzance 
(and  have  now  in  my  collection)  a  male  Halictus  cylindricus.  The  appearance  of 
a  (^  so  early  in  the  year  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I  made  a  special  note  of  it  at  the 
time,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  exact  date.  The  winter  and 
spring  had  been  unusually  mild,  and  this  individual  (together  with  others,  perhaps), 
had  survived — a  living  exception  to  the  rule  that  "  the  S  Salicti  all  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter." — E.  D.  Marquand,  Fermain,  Guernsey  :  January  llth,  1892. 

Cathorniiocerus  maritimus,  Rye. — In  the  Bulletin  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1891,  p. 
ccxxiii  (Meeting  of  November  25th),  M.  Croissandeau  records  the  capture,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  of  C.  maritimus  at  RoscofP,  Morlaix  Bay  (Finisterre).  They  were 
obtained  by  sifting  upraised  sods  of  herbage  in  uncultivated  ground.  The  only 
British  locality  yet  known  for  it  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth.  Bedel 
(Col.  du  Bassin  de  la  Seine,  vi,  p.  235)  records  C.  socius,  Boh.,  from  Finisterre  ;  but, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Uhagon  and  others,  his  insect  is  probably  C. 
maritimus,  Rye.* — G.  C.  Champion,  11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapliam,  S.W. :  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1891. 

(Ecanthus  pellucens  not  a  BritisJi  insect. — Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  excellent  Synopsis 
of  British  Orihoptera,  published  in  this  Magazine  (1890,  p.  169),  allows  (Ecanthus 
pellucens  a  place  in  our  list  of  insects  (though  with  great  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  doing  so)  on  the  authority  of  a  specimen  said  by  Stephens  to  have  been  taken 
many  years  ago  by  Haworth.  Mr.  Shaw  was  thus  evidently  unaware  that  this  speci- 
men had  long  since  been  summarily  disposed  of  by  Westwood,  who  states  (Int. 
Mod.  Class,  i,  p.  448),  "  (Ecan^^M5pe/ZMce«5  .  .  .  has  been  given  as  an  indi- 
genous species  on  the  authority  of  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Haworth.  Having,  however,  purchased  the  insect  at  his  sale,  I  am  able  to  state  that 
the  specimen  has  been  misnamed,  being  in  no  manner  related  to  the  insect  in 
question."  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  (Ecanthus  pellucens  has  no  claim  of 
any  kind  to  a  place  in  our  catalogue  of  native  insects. — D.  Sharp,  Cambridge  : 
January  2nd,  1892. 

[As  the  specimen  probably  still  exists,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  decide  what 
it  really  is. — Eds.]. 

Myrmedobia  tenella,  Zett.,  and  distinguenda,  Rent. — Besides  the  characters 
given  by  me  for  the  $  of  the  above  species  in  our  last  number,  I  may  mention  two 

*  See  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  p.  122. 
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other  important  ones  which  I  omitted,  1st,  the  shorter  2nd  autennal  joint  in  tenella, 
which  is  about  a  third  shorter  than  the  apical  joint,  and  secondly,  the  reflexed  lateral 
margins  of  the  pronotum  in  that  species,  which  are  quite  simple  in  distingue nda. — 
Edwaed  Saundeks,  St.  Ann's,  Woking  :  January  8th,  1892. 


'^tvitxvB. 


Die  Kafee  von  Mittbleueopa  ;  Erster  Band.:  by  Ludwig  G-anglbauee. 
Pp.  557,  large  8vo.     Vienna,  1892. 

Vienna  has  for  a  long  time  past  had  the  honour  of  supplying  students  of  Euro- 
pean Coleoptera  with  an  acceptable  work  for  determining  their  collections.  Ludwig 
Kedtenbacher's  "  Fauna  Austriaca  ;  die  Kafer  "  went  through  three  editions,  the 
last  appearing  in  1874 ;  and  since  then  the  Bestimmungs-Tabelle  of  Herr  Reitter, 
of  Vienna,  have  been  much  in  demand.  Now  Herr  Ludwig  G-anglbauer,  the  worthy 
successor  of  Redtenbacher  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Vienna,  has  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  furnishing  a  new  work  descriptive  of  all  the 
Coleoptera  found  in  Central  Europe. 

This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  "  Caraboidea."  The  w^ork  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  six  volumes,  and  the  second  volume,  devoted  to  "  Staphylinoidea,"  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  volume  is  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  and  will  be 
found  far  more  satisfactory  to  work  with  ;  the  great  deficiencies  of  the  previous 
Viennese  works  we  have  alluded  to  were  that  they  were  almost  confined  to  complex 
tables,  and  gave  little  or  no  information  as  to  variation  and  habitat.  Herr  Grangl- 
bauer  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  well-prepared  analytical  tables,  but 
has  not  trusted  exclusively  to  them,  each  species  being  also  described  separately. 
Most  of  the  important  synonymy  is  given  accompanied  by  references  ;  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  information  as  to  varieties,  but  the  indications  as  to  habitat  are 
perhaps  rather  too  much  generalized.  Taken  altogether  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  best  systematic  work  that  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  Coleoftera  of  a 
large  division  of  the  European  fauna.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
plates,  though  there  are  a  few  woodcuts  in  the  text.  Herr  Granglbauer  includes  in 
his  series  Caraboidea  not  only  the  Qtjrinidce,  but  also  the  Faussidre  and  Rhysodidcs, 
and  in  his  definition  of  the  series  he  assists  himself  by  reference  to  the  larvse,  and 
to  the  wing  neuration.  It  is  clear  that  as  practical  aids  to  the  determination  of 
Coleoptera  these  characters  are  of  little  value,  while  as  seientific  expositions  they 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  have  been  tested  only  in  the  case  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  forms  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  apply.  We  mention 
this  merely  because  we  do  not  wish  that  the  hearty  approbation  we  give  to  the  book 
for  its  general  execution  shall  be  taken  as  expressive  of  approval  of  all  its  details. — 
D.  Shaep. 

The  Butteeflies  of  Noeth  Ameeioa  :  by  W.  H.  Edwaeds.  3rd  Series, 
Part  xii.     Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifilin,  and  Co.     1891. 

This  is  an  unusually  interesting  Part.  It  is  occupied  by  Papilio  americus, 
KoU. ;    P.   Zolicaon,  Bdv.,  transformations  showing  the  great  dimorphism  of  the 
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iarva  ;  Chionohas  Uhleri,  Reakirt,  with  nearly  40  figures  on  the  plate  ;  and  Ch, 
Varuna,  Edwards,  a  species  found  at  a  comparatively  low  elevation,  and  of  great 
variability  as  to  the  spotting  of  the  wings.  Local,  and  all  other  information,  is  as 
detailed  as  usual. 
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BiKMiNGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY :  December  2lst,  1891. — Rev.  C.  F. 
Thornewill,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Agrotis  obelisca,  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hodges  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  also  a  specimen  of  Noctua  c-nigrum,  with  which  species  Mr.  Hodges 
says  obelisca  is  often  confounded  on  the  sugar.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  Pyrellia 
lasiophthalma  from  Sutton.  Mr.  Abbott  read  a  paper  on  "  A  holiday  collecting  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight."  He  worked  specially  for  Agrotis  lunigera,  with  considerable 
success,  but  such  was  the  danger  of  collecting  on  the  cliffs  where  alone  they  are  to 
be  taken,  that  he  advised  otliers  to  leave  it  alone. 

January  11th,  1892. — Mr.  W.  Gr.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  some  Diptera  which  had  been  shown  at  a  former 
Meeting  as  Pterop<Bcila  lamed,  with  the  note  that  they  had  been  confirmed  as  that 
species  by  Mr.  Yerrall.  They  had  since,  at  his  request,  been  again  submitted  to 
iVJr.  Verra]l,  and  he  names  them  as  Toxoneura  tnuliebris,  and  remarks  that  P.  lamed 
is  not  yet  recorded  satisfactorily  as  British.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Fryer 
recording  Stenamma  Westwoodi  from  Warwick.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  read  a  paper 
on  "  A  holiday  spent  in  North  Cornwall  last  year,"  in  wliich  he  described  the  results 
of  a  fortnight's  collecting  on  the  North  Coast,  during  which  he  took  Plusia  orichal- 
cea,  and  many  good  Diptera.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the 
collections  made. — Cglbran  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting 
was  held  on  Monday,  January  11th,  1892,  in  the  Class  Room  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  William  Brown  Street.  The  President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 
occupied  the  Chair,  and  in  the  course  of  his  Annual  Address  referred  to  the  ento- 
mological records  of  the  past  year,  and  also  gave  a  series  of  most  interesting  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  his  experience  as  an  entomologist  for  over  fifty  years.  This 
began  at  an  Epping  School,  where  Henry  Doubleday  did  so  much  work,  and  helped 
the  schoolboys  by  naming  and  describing  their  captures.  The  President  spoke  of 
the  science  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  it,  and  the  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  capturing  and  preserving  specimens.  He  referred  also  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society,  the  first  Meeting  of  which  was  held  at  his  house 
at  Huyton  in  March,  1877-  The  President  further  enumerated  the  principal 
achievements  of  the  past  session.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  it  was  to  the 
younger  Members  that  they  now  looked  for  the  success  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Capper  was 
re-elected  President,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  Yice-President ;  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce, 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  Hon.  Librarian,  were  re-elected  ;  the  New 
Members  of  the  Committee  being  Mr.  Greorge  Harker  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott.    During 
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the  eyening  the  following  specimens  were  exhibited  by  the  Members  named:  — the 
President,  varieties  of  British  Lepidoptera  ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Grregson,  varieties  of  Eupi- 
thecia  venosata  ;  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  life-history  of  the  bot  fly,  Gastrophilus  equi ;  Mr. 
H.  B.  Jones,  Phycis  splendidella,  captured  at  Wallasey,  July,  1891  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis, 
a  fine  web  formed  by  the  larvae  of  Ephestia  ehdeUa ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott,  Scotch 
Dasydia  ohfuscaria,  Noctua  sohrina,  &c. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown 
Lane,  Liverpool. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natfeal  History  Society  : 
January  \Uh,  1892. — W.  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  Harrison,  E.G.  A.,  F.R.M.S.,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  Sesia  ichneumoniformis,  Fb.  ;  Mr.  Tugwell  remarked 
that  the  larvae  were  supposed  to  feed  on  Lotus  cornicidatus  ;  Mr.  Weir  said  it  used 
to  occur  at  Charlton,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  Lotus  corniculatus  in  this  par- 
ticular locality.  Mr.  Jager  exhibited  two  varieties  of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  L.,  bred  by 
Mr.  Werner,  of  Biedenkoff,  Grerraany.  Mr.  C.  Fenn  showed  Agrotis  tritici,  L.,  grey 
and  dark  forms  from  Deal,  and  dark  forms  from  the  JN'orth  of  Scotland  and  Sligo. 
Mr.  Tugwell  again  exhibited  the  black  specimens  of  the  Eupithecia  from  Paisley,  with 
typical  examples  of  E.  virgaureata,  Dbl.,  and  E.  castigata,  Hb.,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  quite  sure  it  was  not  a  black  form  of  E.  satyrata,  nor,  as  Mr.  Tutt  suggested, 
of  E.  virgaureata,  but  was  undoubtedly  referable  to  E.  castigata.  Mr.  Tutt  said 
he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  species  was  virgaureata,  which  he  had  on  many 
occasions  received  from  Paisley.  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  said  he  was  inclined  to  think 
Mr.  Tugwell  was  right  in  referring  the  examples  to  castigata  ;  and  added  that  at 
Cannock  Chase  he  had  taken  dark  specimens  of  castigata  nearly  as  black.  Mr.  Tug- 
well said  he  thought  Mr.  Tutt's  specimens  were  castigata,  and  not  virgaureata,  but 
Mr.  Barrett  said  four  of  them  were  certainly  the  latter. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  January  2^th,  1892. — The  59th  Annual 
Meeting,  adjourned  from  the  20th  inst.  on  account  of  the  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Clarence. — Frederick  DuCane  GtOdman,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  showing  a  good  balance  in  the  Society's 
favour,  having  been  read  by  one  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  H.  Gross  read  the  Report  of 
the  Council.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected 
as  Ofiicers  and  Council  for  1892  : — President,  Mr.  Frederick  DuCane  Grodman, 
F.R.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S. ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss, 
F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  George  C.  Cham- 
pion, F.Z.S. ;  and  as  other  Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  Mr.  Herbert 
Druce,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S.,  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Colonel  Charles 
Swinhoe,  F.L.S. ,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  President  would  appoint  Mr.  Elwes,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  Lord 
Walsingham,  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Session  1892—3.  The  President  then  delivered 
an  Address. — H.  Goss,  Hon  Sec. 
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ENTOMOLOaiCAL   NOTES    FROM   FREMANTLE,  &c. 
BY    JAMES    J.    WALKER,    E.N.,    E.L.S. 

We  are  now  about  half-way  to  our  resting  place  (Hobart),  our 
progress  having  been  much  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coaL 
This  has  detained  us  here  ever  since  Nov.  22nd,  not  in  the  least  to  my 
regret,  as,  after  the  dreary  north-west  coast,  this  and  the  other  localities 
we  have  visited  on  our  way  down  are  perfect  entomological  paradises ! 
Indeed,  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  had  better  or  more  interesting  collecting 
than  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  week.  I  consider  that  here  I 
have  seen  Australia  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  how^ever,  not  a  little 
difficult  to  get  much  time  to  oneself,  as  the  people  at  this  place  are  so 
kind  and  hospitable  that  one  is  fairly  overwhelmed  with  invitations. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  my  doings  since  leaving 
Baudin  Island  on  October  25th. 

On  the  27th  we  arrived  at  Eoebuck  Bay  (w^here  Dampier  landed 
in  1688,  or  thereabouts),  and  remained  in  this  spacious  but  exposed 
anchorage  until  November  Ist.  During  this  time  I  had  several  oppor- 
tunities for  landing,  and  found  quite  a  nice  little  lot  of  things,  the 
only  drawbacks  to  enjoyable  collecting  were  the  heat,  w^hich  is  very 
great,  and  the  simply  appalling  number  of  flies,  which  seem  to  be 
worse,  if  anything,  than  w^hen  this  plague  (for  it  is  a  real  plague)  was 
so  graphically  described  by  Dampier  :  from  earliest  dawn  until  long 
after  sunset  they  swarm  around  you,  especially  affecting  the  corners 
of  your  eyes,  but  fortunately  they  do  not  bite,  they  only  tickle  like 
the  common  house-fly,  which  they  much  resemble,  except  that  they 
are  smaller  and  greyer.  The  country  is  somewhat  like  that  around 
Port  Darwin,  dry  and  sandy,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  an 
open  Eucalyptus-%QYuh,  and  plenty  of  mangroves  near  the  salt  w^ater. 
There  is  a  small  settlement  (Broome),  the  head-quarters  of  a  con- 
siderable pearl-shelling  industry  on  this  coast,  and  also  the  terminus 
of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  to  Banjoewangie  (Java),  but  not  above 
100  w^hite  people,  if  as  many  ;  plenty  of  "  niggers,"  but  all  quiet  and 
harmless  fellow^s.  In  my  several  excursions  on  shore  I  got  perhaps 
100  species  of  insects,  of  which  about  70  were  Goleoptera.  Lepi- 
do'ptera  were  very  scarce,  the  only  one  at  all  plentiful  being  the 
common  Pieris  teutonia,  though  I  saw  a  fine  blue  Amhlypodia,  ap- 
parently different  from  the  Port  Darwin  one,  which  I  failed  to  catch. 
I  obtained  also  a  few  pupae  of  a  very  beautiful  little  CJicerocampa, 
which  I  have  since  reared.  Nearly  all  my  best  captures  of  Goleoptera 
w^ere  made  in  a  small  clearing  near  the  telegraph  quarters,  where  there 
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were  plenty  of  stumps  and  logs  in  various  stages  of  decay,  though 
unfortunately  all  very  dry  ;  but  under  the  loose  bark  I  obtained  one 
or  two  fine  Elaters  of  large  size,  a  fin^e  black,  punctured  Heteromeron 
an  inch  or  more  long,  like  a  common  Port  Darwin  insect,  only  quite 
twice  the  size,  Apate  sp.  (very  fine),  several  Cucujidce  (including  a 
handsome  parallel  black  insect,  which  I  thmW^Su  Passandra),  Cleridce, 
CossonidcB,  &c. — all  different  from  any  which  I  had  previously  met 
with,  and  very  interesting.  I  also  made  a  good  haul  under  loose  flakes 
of  bark  of  white  gum  {Eucalyptus  sp.),  including  several  of  a  beautiful 
Longicorn  (?  Fhoracantha) ,  with  small  spinous  processes  on  each 
joint  of  the  antennae,  in  build  somewhat  like  a  large  Hi/lotrupes,  but 
punctured  all  over,  and  beautifully  mottled  with  shades  of  light  and 
dark  brown  ;  also  some  weevils  allied  to  Acalles,  a  species  somewhat 
like  TJiymalus  in  aspect  (of  which  I  have  found  many  species  south- 
wards, it  is  apparently  a  large  Australian  genus),  various  Qarahidce  allied 
to  Dromius,  &c.,  &c.  Not  much  by  sweeping,  beyond  a  very  nice  Fele- 
cofomoides,  with  splendid  antennae  in  J"  ;  a  very  British-looking 
Jphodius  in  cow-dung,  and  a  few  small  species  allied  to  Opatrum 
under  stones,  w^ith,  of  course,  Corynctes  violaceus  under  bones,  &c.  ; 
some  nice  little  LmneUicorns,  BrenthidcE,  weevils,  &c.,  were  also  taken 
at  light  in  the  telegraph  quarters,  where  the  officials  kindly  kept  for 
me  whatever  flew  in  of  an  evening. 

E-oebuck  Bay  is  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  place  to  land  at, 
except  at  the  very  top  of  high  water,  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls  quite 
30  feet,  and  at  low  tide  you  have  to  plod  as  best  you  can  over  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  sandy  mud.  But  altogether  I  enjoyed  my  stay  there 
very  much,  after  our  long  exile  on  the  "  Holothuria  Banks." 

Our  next  port  of  call  was  Port  Walcott,  or  Cossack  (about  10 
miles  from  Roeburne,  which  place  I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  visit), 
still  I  had  a  good  day  at  Cossack,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  treeless, 
in  fact,  not  very  unlike  many  places  on  our  own  coast.  The  heat  was 
so  intense  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (107°  at  2  p.m.  in  the  shade), 
that  I  did  little  or  no  work  after  11  a.m.,  taking  it  easy  in  the 
hotel  at  Cossack.  I  managed  to  get  21  or  22  species  of  Coleoptera, 
including  a  large  number  of  a  beautiful  blue  Heteromeron ;  the  latter 
occurred  at  the  roots  of  the  bent-grass.  A  pair  of  a  very  fine  Bu- 
prestid  {^tigmodera  sp.),  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  brilliantly  marked 
with  dark  blue  on  a  bright  yellow  ground  (the  finest  beetle  yet  ob- 
tained by  me  in  Australia),  was  given  to  me  by  a  resident  at  Cossack. 
Fieris  teutonia  was  abundant  and  very  fine,  and  numbers  of  the  larvae 
were  collected  from  the  Capparis  bushes,  from  which  I  bred  a  very 
nice  series. 
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We  left  on  November  5tli,  and  after  rounding  the  N.W.  Cape  of 
Australia  on  the  9th,  encountered  the  usual  strong  south  wind  which 
prevails  on  this  coast  at  the  present  time,  and  we  did  not  arrive  at  our 
next  port,  Grascoyne,  at  the  entrance  of  Shark's  Bay,  until  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  This  part  of  the  Australian  coast  is  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  barren-looking  in  the  world,  and  Gascoyne  is  no  exception, 
little  or  no  verdure  visible  except  a  few  mangroves.  I  am  told,  though, 
that  the  country  in  the  interior  is  much  finer.  Being  busily  occupied 
with  coaling  ship  on  the  11th,  I  was  unable  to  land  at  Gascoyne.  We 
started  next  day  on  our  voyage  to  Geraldton  (Champion  Bay),  in- 
tending to  go  out  into  the  ocean  by  the  Naturaliste  Channel,  but  in 
crossing  Shark's  Bay  we  encountered  so  strong  a  head  wind,  that  it 
was  decided,  at  4.30  p.m.,  to  anchor  under  the  north  end  of  Dirk 
Hartog  Island.  The  following  morning  (13th)  it  still  blew  rather 
hard,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  me  landing  for  two  or  three  hours 
on  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  and  having  a  very  enjoyable  ramble.  I  found 
I  had  got  into  quite  a  new  style  of  country,  cliffs  about  150  feet  high 
bounding  an  undulating  plain,  covered  with  a  vegetation  which  re- 
minded me  somewhat  of  an  English  heath,  or  still  more  like  that  of 
some  of  the  open  plains  near  the  Cork  Woods  of  Southern  Spain, 
mostly  low,  hard,  wiry  shrubs,  but  bearing  very  pretty  flowers,  and  in 
very  great  variety.  I  should  say  that  even  here  in  this  barren  island 
there  were  more  species  of  plants  to  the  acre  than  to  the  square  mile 
in  the  country  round  Port  Darwin.  Insects  were  generally  rather 
scarce,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  small  Sitoniform  weevils,  "chafers,"  a 
species  like  a  large  reddish  MeligetJies,  and  two  small  BwprestidcB  (rare), 
perhaps  20  species  in  all.  Butterflies  were  represented  by  two  or 
three  species  of  LyccBnidce,  slightly  modified  forms  of  familiar  North 
Australian  insects,  as  far  so  I  can  make  out. 

The  wind  moderating  at  noon,  I  was  recalled  by  signal  from  the 
island,  and  we  left  for  Geraldton  at  1.80  p  m.  ;  but  we  were  fated  not 
to  get  there,  as  the  head  wind  increased  to  the  force  of  a  gale,  with  a 
very  heavy  sea  dead  in  our  teeth,  the  consequence  being  that  with  all 
the  power  we  could  get  out  of  our  engines  with  the  vile  Australian 
coal  we  had  on  board,  we  could  not  make  more  than  three  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  give  up  Geraldton,  and  to  make 
for  the  "  Houtman's  Abrolhos  "  Islands  ;  accordingly,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th  we  came  to  anchor,  in  smooth  water,  under  the  lee  of  East 
Wallaby  Island,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  little  archipelago 
of  coral  reefs  and  islets.    We  were  detained  here  by  the  wind  (although 
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otberwise  the  weather  was  beautifully  fine)  until  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  and  during  this  time  I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities  of 
working  on  this  remote  little  island,  with,  I  think,  pretty  fair  success. 
Although  the  Houtman's  Islands  are  all  of  very  small  size  (East 
Wallaby,  one  of  the  largest,  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  each  side  little 
more  than  a  mile  in  length),  they  are  covered  with  a  dense  and  varied 
shrubby  vegetation,  and  contain  some  peculiar  forms  of  animal  life. 
Insects  were  tolerably  plentiful,  but  nearly  all  of  small  size,  probably 
50  species  of  Coleoptera  in  all,  the  largest  being  a  nice  flat  brown 
Heteromeron,  of  the  genus  Helceus  (I  think  I  have  found  the  same, 
or  something  very  like  it,  at  Tremantle)  :  a  fine  little  Cossonid  (?) 
weevil,  very  abundant  under  washed-up  seaweed  on  the  beach,  and 
varying  from  very  pale  testaceous  to  pitch-black,  every  inter- 
mediate shade  being  found:  Tetragonoderus  sp.,  a  lovely  scarlet  and 
black  MalacJiid,  Anthici,  many  small  weevils,  &c.,  obtained  by 
grubbing  at  the  roots  of  bent-grass  and  herbage.  I  saw  only  two 
species  of  butterflies,  a  common  Lyccena,  and  a  very  pretty  little 
skipper,  allied,  I  think,  to  Cyclopides,  this  last  was  fairly  common,  and 
I  set  out  a  good  series  ;  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  at  Fremantle,  so 
I  hope  that  it  w^ill  turn  out  good.  The  Wallaby  Islands  are  not  in- 
habited, though  there  are  extensive  guano  workings  on  some  of  the 
southern  islands  of  the  Houtman's  group. 

Leaving  our  anchorage  at  5  a.m.  on  the  20th,  we  had  a  tolerably 
smooth  passage  to  Fremantle,  M^here  we  anchored  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd.  From  the  sea,  although  somewhat  low  and  sandy,  the 
country  round  about  presents  a  much  more  pleasing  aspect  than 
further  to  the  north,  as  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  fine  timber  left, 
some  of  the  trees,  especially  the  one  which  yields  the  famous  "  Jarrah" 
wood,  or  Australian  mahogany  {Eucalyptus  marginaftis),  being  of  large 
dimensions.  From  Fremantle  to  Perth,  the  capital  of  Western 
Australia,  is  about  12  miles  by  rail,  and  the  intervening  country  being 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  E-iver,  but  little  cleared  or  cultivated, 
one  can  easily  get  into  first-rate  collecting  ground  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  as  the  railway  authorities  kindly  gave  us  free  passes  during  the 
whole  of  our  stay,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  frequently  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity.  Both  Fremantle  and  Perth  are  very  pretty 
little  towns,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  situated  on  a  fine  reach  of 
the  Swan  Eiver ;  they  are  of  about  5000  inhabitants  each.  About  9 
miles  beyond  Perth  is  a  village  called  Gruildford,  very  prettily  situated 
on  the  Swan,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  agricultural  and  pastoral  district ; 
this  place  I  visited  on  the  26th  with  good  results.      On  the  30th  I 
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went  to  a  station  about  15  miles  beyond  Guildford,  called  Darlington, 
but  as  I  went  with  a  large  party  I  could  not  get  much  collecting, 
though  I  did  manage  to  scramble  up  a  few  things.  The  "  scrub  "  be- 
tween Fremantle  and  Perth  is  very  interesting — a  fine  open  growth  of 
large  Eucalyptus  trees,  beneath  which  is  a  wilderness  of  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  all  strange  to  me,  Leguminosce,  Banksias,  and  Com- 
positfB,  perhaps  predominating  ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  clean,  dry,  and 
sandy,  with  limestone  cropping  out  in  places.  During  our  stay 
at  Fremantle  I  have  collected  at  least  200  species  of  Coleoptera, 
though  I  have  missed  most  of  the  nice  Buprestidce,  &c.,  which 
appear  to  be  so  common  here  as  to  have  local  names,  such  as 
"  anchor  beetle,"  &c. ;  of  these,  however,  I  have  received  some  spe- 
cimens from  residents  who  have  kept  them  as  curios.  Among 
them  I  have  several  of  a  grand  ochreous-brown  Stigmodera,  nearly  2\ 
inches  long,  but  this  last  comes  from  Greraldton,  further  up  the  coast. 
Weevils  appear  to  predominate,  there  being  several  most  curious 
knobbed  and  warted  terrestrial  kinds,  having  the  habits  of  Brachycerus, 
though  not  related  to  that  genus  I  think  ;  two  or  three  of  these  bear 
a  most  curious  resemblance  to  species  of  Sepidium  ;  many  others  of 
singular  form  and  pretty  colours  are  got  by  brushing  the  bushes,  with 
small  Biopresfidcd,  Cryptocephali,  &c.  Heteromera — some  nice  forms, 
mostly  of  no  great  size,  but  including  three  species  of  Helwus,  one  of 
which  is  a  grand  fellow,  with  long  hairs  on  the  disc  of  the  elytra ;  this 
last  appears  rare.  Garabidce  are  pretty  numerous,  but  for  the  most 
part  rather  obscure  looking,  though  there  is  a  fine  black  Scaritid 
found  rarely  under  logs ;  a  few  nice  Longicorns,  Chrysomelidcd, 
chafers,  &c.  I  found  only  one  ant's  nest  beetle,  a  small  species  of  the 
remarkable  genus  Articerus.  Plenty  of  nice  looking  Hemiptera,  Hy- 
menoptera,  Dipfera,  &c.,  but  apparently  not  many  butterflies.  The 
commonest  is  a  Heteronympha  {Bliilerope  ?),  which  looks  exactly  like 
our  Bararge  Megcera  on  the  wing  ;  the  larger  H.  Merope  is  not  common, 
but  Byrameis  cardui  is  plentiful,  and  I  have  also  taken  P.  Itea  ;  several 
very  pretty  little  blues,  and  one  very  large  and  fine  species  of  the 
curious  Australian  genus  Ogyris  in  plenty,  but  rather  worn.  I  have 
also  taken  a  nice  series  of  an  anomalous  "  skipper,"  Synemon  sp.  Our 
British  Seliothis  armiger  is  not  rare  here. 

"We  leave  on  the  3rd  for  Hobart  direct,  but  will  hardly,  I  think, 
get  there  before  Christmas. 

Fremantle,  Western  Australia  : 

December  1st,  1890. 
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ON   THE   OEIGIN   OF   ANTS'   NESTS. 
BY    W.    W.    SMITH. 

Before  1S81,  the  year  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  published  his 
volume  on  "Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,"  nothing  absolutely  was  known 
of  the  mode,  or  means  of  origin  of  ants'  nests.  Various  theories  had 
been  suggested  and  others  put  forward  to  explain  the  origin  of  young 
communities.  But  the  experiments  conducted  to  discover  their  origin 
before  Lubbock's  time  were  inconclusive  ;  thus  the  interesting  fact 
was  left  to  be  discovered  by  that  patient  and  accurate  experimenter 
and  observer  of  the  habits  of  the  social  Hymenoptera.  To  every 
student  of  any  group  of  insects  there  are  generally  some  special 
characteristics  in  their  history  which  he  seeks  to  discover,  and  certainly 
the  habits  of  ants  offers  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  for  this  purpose. 
Three  principal  modes  of  origin  of  ants'  nests  had  been  suggested 
before  the  problem  was  solved  by  Lubbock.  In  the  words  of  the 
latter  they  are  as  follows: — "After  the  morning's  flight  the  young 
queen  may  either 

(1)  Join  her  own  or  some  other  old  nest ; 

(2)  Associate  herself  with  a  certain   number  of  workers,  and  with 

their  assistance  commence  a  new  nest ;  or 

(3)  Found  a  new  nest  by  herself." 

In  the  case  of  Myrmica  ruginodis,  Lubbock  showed  conclusively 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  queens  of  the  species  are  endowed 
wdth  the  power  to  found  communities,  as  by  isolating  two  pairs  in  the 
autumn  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  nest  in  the  following 
summer  (Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  pp.  32,  33).  The  patient  care 
bestowed  on  them,  and  the  very  favourable  conditions  surrounding 
their  isolation,  viz.,  "  damp  earth,  food,  and  water,"  were  doubtless 
all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  found  a  nest. 

Having  devoted  much  time  for  many  years  to  observing  the  habits 
of  several  species  of  New  Zealand  ants  in  their  natural  state,  I  am 
convinced  that  none  of  the  three  modes  suggested  would  explain  the 
origin  of  the  nests  of  any  indigenous  species  I  have  observed.  My 
observations  have  been  made  chiefly  on  two  species  of  Tetramorium 
(T.  nitidum,  T.  striatum,  Smith),  both  being  common  on  the  banks  and 
old  beds  of  the  Ashburton  river,  and  within  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
home.  The  nests  occur  under  various  sized  stones  lying  partly  buried 
in  the  sandy  soil ;  they  also  occur  on  the  terraces  of  the  river,  and  on 
the  open  plains,  but  more  so  on  the  stony  parts.  The  roots  of  the 
low-growing  stunted  vegetation  form   a   fine   network   beneath  the 
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stones,   and   on  these  subsist  several  species  of  root-feeding  Aphides 
and  Coccids.    Two  species  of  the  former,  a  white  and  a  scarlet,  and  two 
of  the  latter  {DactyJopius pocd,  Maskell),  and  a  new  species  of  Sipersia, 
occur  in  the  nests  of  the  Tetramoria.     There  are  also  numbers  of 
slate-coloured  mites,   and  a  minute  white  form  of  JPlatym^thrus  in- 
habiting their  nests  ;  along  with  these  I  have  discovered  a  new  genus 
of  formicarious  beetles  {DlartliroceraformiccBpthila,  Broun),  lately  ex- 
amined and  named  for  me  by  Capt.  Broun.     The  habits  and  economy 
of  these  "hosts"  and  parasites  do  not  differ  materially  from  other  allied 
species  recorded  by  Lubbock   and   others  as  inhabiting  the  nests  of 
British  ants.     Their  occurrence,  however,  illustrates  the  general  rule 
that  parasites   and  serviceable  species  are  more  or  less  present  in  all 
ants'  nests  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  least,  so  far  as  their  economy 
has  been  investigated.     I  am  not  aware  that  the  occurrence  in  certain 
localities  of  several  species  of  root-feeding  Aphides  and  Coccids  has 
been  observed  by  entomologists  as  forming  the  basis  of  ants'  nests, 
yet,  according  to  my  researches,  such  is  the  case   with  our   Tetra- 
moria.    After  the  annual  flight,  which   generally  occurs  in  Pebruary 
and  March,   according   to   the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  I  have 
frequently  observed  isolated  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  both  species 
roaming  about  among  the   boulders  lying   among  the    stunted   and 
mixed  vegetation.     By  the   middle  of  May,  when  the  colder  weather 
sets  in  for  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  they  disappear,  and  are  very 
rarely  seen    above  ground  ;    while  endeavouring   to    ascertain    what 
became  of  the  ants  when  they  disappeared,  we  discovered  a  clue  to 
the  origin  of   their  nests.     In   order  to  test  and  settle  the  question 
perfectly,  we  have  been  in   the  habit   of  turning  over  hundreds  of 
boulders  annually,  and  carefully  noting  the  origin   and  development 
of  their  nests.     From  the  middle  of  April  and  onwards  through  the 
winter  we  have  observed  many  instances  of  only  a  few  ants  of  both 
sexes  being  associated  together  :  in  numbers  we  have  noted  from  two 
up   to   eight  and  ten  together,  and  from  these  we  have  watched  their 
increase  and  development  into  various  and  good-sized  communities 
in  a  single  season  ;  searching  for  these  founders  of  new  nests  requires 
to   be  done  with  great  care,  as  very  little  causes  their  occupants  to 
desert  the  site,  which  is  disappointing.     But  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
Aphides  and  Coccids  feeding  on  the  roots  beneath  changing  quarters, 
caused  by  the  admission   of    air  and    light   while  turning  over  the 
boulders. 

I  have  mentioned  the  presence  of  Aphides  and  Coccids  feeding 
on  the  roots  beneath  the  boulders,  as  forming  an  economic  basis  for 
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the  origin  of  the  ants'  nests.  The  cool,  damp  under-sides  of  the 
boulders  naturally  draw  the  roots  of  plants  and  attract  their  parasites 
to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  afford  the  requisite  conditions 
for  establishing  young  communities  of  the  ants.  The  latter  instinc- 
tively search  for  these  sites,  and  while  thus  engaged  several  of  the 
sexes  meet  and  associate  together  to  form  new  nests.  Beneath  some 
of  the  stones  we  have  often  observed  where  they  had  only  commenced 
to  excavate  their  galleries,  and  we  have  seen  others  in  course  of  pro- 
gress— from  the  most  rudimentary  to  the  highly  finished  and  numerous 
galleries  in  the  nests  of  old  and  flourishing  communities.  In  studying 
their  habits  we  invariably  use  a  large  strong  lens,  which  enables  us  to 
note  their  treatment  of  the  minute  Coccids  associating  with  them  ; 
where  a  few  ants  are  establishing  themselves,  and  the  stone  be  turned 
over,  they  will  generally  remain  motionless  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
bewildered,  then  moving  slowly  right  and  left,  they  begin  to  move 
rapidly  about  the  new  site,  judging  from  some  of  their  motions  they 
appear  to  me  under  these  circumstances  scarcely  to  know  their  where- 
abouts. Their  actions  are,  however,  different  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  nests,  as  they  exhibit  a  clearer  perception,  and  move 
with  more  deliberation.  In  old  established  communities,  they  possess 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  surroundings.  In  selecting  sites  for  new 
nests,  the  ants  appear  invariably  to  select  such  where  the  roots  are 
already  occupied  by  Aphides  and  Coccids,  and  soon  the  ants  begin  to 
act  as  their  guardians.  If  a  newly  selected  site  be  disturbed  by 
turning  over  the  stone,  the  Aphides  and  Coccids  will  occasionally 
leave  it,  and  the  ants  will  disappear  with  them.  Whilst  examining 
many  of  the  new  sites,  we  have  frequently  observed  the  heads  of 
several  of  the  ants  to  be  covered  with  the  white  cottony  secretion  of 
the  Aphides  anrl  Coccids,  as  if  they  had  been  removing  them,  or 
obtaining  food  from  the  secretion  ;  this  we  noted  on  first  turning 
over  tbe  stone.  When  the  work  of  excavating  the  galleries  has  com- 
menced, the  ants  do  not  readily  desert  the  site,  and  they  bestow  great 
care  on  the  domestic,  or  economic,  inhabitants  of  their  nests.  In  a 
short  time  after  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  ants,  especially  the  males, 
will  seize  a  Coccid  and  carry  it  about  the  nest,  apparently  merely  to 
protect  it ;  I  have  frequently  tried  with  a  long  fine  pin  to  induce  an 
ant  to  relax  its  hold  of  the  Coccid,  but  without  success,  the  experi- 
ment invariably  excited  the  ant,  and  caused  it  to  quicken  its  pace. 
When  a  portion  of  a  gallery  is  formed,  or  any  interstices  occur  among 
the  small  stones  in  the  site,  the  ants  carry  and  deposit  the  Coccids  in 
such  places  of  safety  :    in   old  communities  they  are  borne  into  the 
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inner  gallaries  to  be  carried  out  to  the  courts  of  the  nests  when  all 
danger  is  passed.  We  have  reluctantly  sacrificed  the  galleries  of 
several  nests  to  enable  us  to  study  their  habits  or  modes  of  dealing 
with  their  economic  inhabitants,  and  on  several  occasions  in  older 
nests  we  have  seem  some  of  the  smaller  forms  of  workers  ineffectually 
struggling  with  a  large  Coccid,  endeavouring  to  remove  it  to  a  place 
of  safety  ;  while  many  other  ants  in  hurrying  past  would  stroke  the 
Coccid  with  their  antennae,  but  make  no  effort  to  remove  it.  The  latter 
are  always  conspicuous  objects  in  the  nests,  and  if  not  seized  and 
carried  off  by  the  ants  generally  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves 
by  moving  slowly  away  ;  I  have  often  watched  them  disappear  un- 
aided into  the  galleries.  Many  of  the  stones  we  turn  over  have 
numbers  of  ants  and  Coccids  adhering  to  their  under-surface,  on  such 
occasions  the  ants  will  generally,  but  not  always,  crowd  around  the 
latter  and  remain  in  motionless  groups  until  the  stone  is  again  placed 
over  the  nest. 

But  the  subject  of  my  remarks  is  the  origin  of  their  nests  in 
their  natural  state,  and  in  dealing  with  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  study  of  ants  in  a  state  of  nature  is  more  difiicult  than  in  con- 
veniently constructed  artificial  nests.  In  giving  a  brief  summary 
of  the  general  economy  and  habits  of  the  Tetramoria,  as  I  have 
observed  them  here,  it  will  appear  clear  to  students  of  the  group 
that  they  differ  considerably  from  other  species  observed  and  recorded 
by  Hymenopterists  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have,  likewise,  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  these  nests  originate  by  the  union  of  several 
individuals  of  both  sexes  on  sites  already  instinctively  selected  and 
inhabited  by  Aphides  and  Coccids,  which  serve  as  an  economic  basis 
while  founding  their  nests.  As  the  colonies  increase  along  with  the 
warmer  weather,  and  the  increasing  supply  of  other  food,  the  ants 
bestow  less  care  on  them  than  during  the  founding  and  earlier  stages 
of  the  nest.  The  sites  of  the  nests  are  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of 
ants  in  all  weathers :  in  winter  the  heavy  rains  percolate  freely 
through  the  loose  sand  and  fine  shingle,  while  in  summer  they  are 
cool  and  damp,  and  afford  perfect  conditions  for  hatching  their  eggs 
and  rearing  their  larvae.  The  nests  being  placed  under  stones  are  free 
from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  other  enemies  which  attack  the  mound- 
making  and  other  species. 

In  dealing  with  the  economic  and  parasitic  groups  of  insects 
inhabiting  ants'  nests,  the  habits  of  the  former  have  received  the  most 
attention  from  entomologists.  In  studying  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  such  dealing  with  parasites,  I  have  been  much  interested 
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in  a  paper  "  On  the  capture  of  Formicarioas  Histericlae  :"  by  G.  Lewis, 
r.L.S.  (Entomologist,  xxi,  289).  Referring  to  the  habits  of  the  beetles 
observed  in  ants'  nests,  Mr.  Lewis  writes :  "  The  ant  here  which 
attracts  the  beetles  is  an  Aphwnogaster,  *  •*  *  and  makes  a  nest 
under  stones  which  are  half  embedded  in  the  clay."  Again :  "  The 
HisteridcB  are  generally  found  feeding  on  the  larvae,  attaching  them- 
selves to  them  by  their  mandibles  and  legs."  And,  further  :  "  By  the 
middle  of  May  the  sun  heats  the  stones,  the  soil  becomes  parched, 
and  the  Aplianog aster  either  becomes  solitary,  or  the  colonies  retire 
to  cooler  places.  Information  on  this  matter  is  of  much  interest  to 
me,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  what  becomes  of  the  HisteridcB  (if 
in  the  imago)  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  and  autumn."  These 
observations  on  ants'  nests  and  their  parasites  were  made  by  Mr.  Lewis 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  sites  of  the  nests 
of  Aphcenog aster,  as  described,  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  sites 
inhabited  by  the  Tetramoria,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  the  material 
underlying  the  stones.  Throughout  the  dry  heat  of  several  summers 
we  have  observed  the  ants  gradually  descend  deeper  into  the  cool 
shingle,  but  in  no  case  to  become  solitary.  The  beetles  {DiartJirocera 
formicaphila,  MS.  name)  occur  in  the  nests  through  the  summer,  but 
I  have  not  so  far  detected  them  attacking  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  the 
ants  ;  I  have,  however,  seen  them  feeding  on  the  transparent  gelatinous 
substance  sometimes  left  on  small  stones  in  the  nests,  after  the  ants 
have  removed  their  eggs  and  larvse  into  the  inner  galleries.  Like  the 
Eretmotus,  observed  by  Mr.  Lewis  away  from  ants'  nests,  I  have  also 
found  Diarthrocera  under  stones  where  there  were  no  ants  ;  and  am, 
therefore,  of  the  same  opinion  as  that  gentleman  ve^d^v^mg  Eretmotus , 
that  Biartlirocera  passes  its  larval  and  pupal  stages  apart  from  the 
ants,  and  only  enters  their  nests  in  the  imago  state.  The  new  Ripersia 
mentioned  will  shortly  be  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Maskell,  the 
able  authority  on  TnTcw  Zealand  Coccidce. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  Tetramoria  form  granaries,  or 
otherwise  store  food  in  summer  and  autumn  for  winter  use,  we  have 
carefully  examined  many  old  nests  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
But  in  no  instance  did  we  discover  any  food  stored  ;  we,  however, 
have  invariably  noticed  a  greater  number  of  Aphides  and  Coccids  in 
their  nests  during  winter  than  in  summer  or  autumn,  and  I  think  it 
probable  that  they  are  brought  into  the  nests  by  the  ants  before  the 
winter  from  beneath  the  adjacent  stones.  But  on  this  question  and 
others  in  their  economy,  I  have  not  satisfied  myself ;  there  are  com- 
munities of  a  larger  and  a  smaller  species  or  varieties  of  Tetramorium 
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occurring  in  this  district,  and  in  the  nests  o£  the  former  I  find  the 
large  white  Aphis  only.  On  the  main  question,  the  origin  of  their 
nests,  I  am  convinced  that  they  originate  by  the  mode  1  have  described. 
How  it  applies  to  other  genera  in  New  Zealand  I  cannot  at  present 
determine,  or  how  it  applies  to  the  origin  of  the  nests  of  other  species 
in  other  parts  of  the  w^orld  I  must  leave  resident  Hymenopterists  to 
determine  ;  doubtless  m.any  originate  on  some  economic  basis. 

Ashburton,  N.  Z.  : 

October  3rd,  1891. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SYNONYMY  of  SEVERAL  WEST  AFRICAN  LYC^NIDM. 
BY    HAMILTON    H.    DEUCE,    F.E.S. 

Several  instances  have  lately  come  under  my  notice  in  which  the 
same  species  has  been  described  under  different  names,  and  to  prevent 
further  difficulties  and  errors,  I  have  determined  to  note  them  without 
further  delay. 

Teriomima  dispar,  Kirby  (Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  5,  vol.  xix,  p. 
367  [1887],  and  Rbop.  Exot.  Afr.  Lye,  iv,  ff.  9—12  [1888]),  and  Liptena 
Mnestra,  Moschler,  doubtless  represent  the  same  species.  Mr.  Kirby's  description 
was  published  in  May,  and  Herr  Moschler's  (Beitrage  Schmett.  Groldk.,  p.  63)  is 
dated  April  of  the  same  year,  and  consequently  must  take  precedence.  Mr.  Kirby's 
figure  represents  an  insect  with  dark  purple  discs  to  both  wings,  although  the  de- 
scription states  it  is  "dark  brown,  fringes  grey."  Teriomima  Melissa,  ixdhx  {Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  XXV,  p.  109,  1888),  is  closely  allied,  but  in  some  lights  the  whole  of 
the  upper  surface  is  dark  rich  purple. 

Pseuderesia  Zoraida,  H.  Gr.  Smith  and  Kirby  (Rhop.  Exot.  Afr.  Lye,  ix,  ff.  9-12 
[1890]),  is  a  synonym  of  JAptena  ruhrica,  mihi  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  108, 
1888).  Some  time  ago  we  lent  the  type  specimen  to  Mr.  H.  G-.  Smith,  with  some 
others,  to  figure,  but  it  was  returned,  as  he  considered  it  the  same  as  L.  libentina, 
Hew.  Very  shortly  afterwards  he  describes  and  figures  an  exactly  similar  specimen 
as  P.  Zoraida.     I  still  think  the  species  is  better  placed  in  Liptena. 

PseudaJetis  tricolor,  Staud.  (Iris,  \v,  p.  143,  pi.  1,  f.  5,  1891),  is  the  J  of  P. 
Agrippina,  mihi  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  259,  1888),  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  somewhat  smaller  size,  smaller  white  spots,  and  the  distinct  dentate  markings 
on  the  costa.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Holland  lias  described  another  species  (P.  zebra)  of 
this  genus  in  "  Psyche  "  (p.  50,  March,  1891)  from  the  river  Ogove,  which  is  appa- 
rently very  close  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  my  P.  Clymenus. 

Deudorix  ohscurata,  Trimen  (P.  Z.  S.,  1891,  p.  84,  pi.  ix,f.  13),  is  identical  with 
D.  carulea,  mihi  (Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  6,  vol.  iii,  p.  28,  January,  1890). 
True  Deudorix  not  occurring  in  Africa,  and  Virachola  not  being  considered  to  have 
characters  for  distinction,  this  species  will,  together  with  nearly  all  the  forms  in- 
habiting that  continent,  find  their  place  under  Papain. 
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In  April,  1891, 1  published  a  short  paper  in  the  Annals  and  Magazhie  of  Natural 
History,  containing  descriptions  of  two  species  from  Sierra  Leone,  Kopelates  virgata 
and  Pilodeiidorix  barhatus.  Both  these,  I  regret  to  say,  were  soon  afterwards 
(July,  1891)  described  as  new  by  Dr.  Staudinger  (Iris,  iv),  and  well  figured,  so  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  his  H.  gracilis,  p.  152,  pi.  1,  f.  9,  =  my  K.  virgata,  and 
his  H.  nob  His  =  my  P.  barbatus. 

Miss  E.  M.  Sharpe  described  a  species  of  Spalgis  {lati  marginal  a)  in  the  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  October,  1890,  which  is  the  insect  I  referred 
to  on  p.  26  in  the  previous  January  part  of  the  same  Magazine  as  S.  lemolea.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  rules  of  nomenclature  will  allow  the  lady's  name  to  take  pre- 
cedence, but  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  will. 

The  Eev.  W.  J.  Holland  has  also  described  this  species  (under  the  name 
Spalgis  s-signata)  in  Psyche,  vol.  v,  p.  426,  November,  1891,  and  has  published  a 
figure  of  it,  together  with  its  interesting  chrysalis,  in  Psyche,  vol.  vi,  pi.  iv,  1892. 

In  reference  to  the  two  species  of  lolaus  described  in  vol.  iv,  part  1,  of  the  Iris 
by  Dr.  Staudinger,  I  shall  reserve  my  notes  for  another  occasion. 

The  Beeches,  Circus  Eoad,  N.W. : 
January  llth,  1892. 


ANOTHER  ADDITION   TO   THE   BRITISH  FLEAS. 

BY    EDWAED    SAUNDERS,    F.L.S. 

Ttphlopstlla  pentactenus,  Kol. 
0£  this  very  distinct  species  Dr.  Sharp  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  several  specimens  of  both  sexes  at  Cambridge  during  last 
month  on  theNoctule  Bat,  Yesperugo  nocfula,  Grmel.,  some  of  which  he 
has  kindly  presented  to  me.  It  may  be  known  by  its  five  dorsal  combs  or 
rows  of  black  spines  :  the  first  is  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  prono- 
tum,  and  is  composed  of  about  thirty  fine,  long,  sharp  spines  ;  the  second 
on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  metanotum,  of  about  eighteen  (Tasch- 
enberg  says  fourteen)  short  blunt  spines  ;  the  third  and  fourth  on  the 
first  and  second  abdominal  segments,  composed  each  of  about  twenty- 
four  spines,  longer  than  those  on  the  mesonotum,  but  shorter  than 
those  in  the  pronotal  row ;  the  fifth  series  is  on  the  seventh  segment, 
and  is  composed  of  about  twenty  spines,  which  are  short,  sharp,  and 
rather  recurved  at  the  apex  ;  the  tarsal  joints  are  differently  pro- 
portioned to  those  of  other  bat  fleas  :  in  the  front  tarsi  the  first  joint 
is  short,  not  much  longer  than  the  second,  the  third  and  fourth  are 
subequal ;  in  the  second  pair  the  first  joint  is  not  so  long  as  the  second 
and  third  together,  the  fourth  is  very  short,  and  the  fifth  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  second  ;  in  the  third  pair  the  first  joint  is  as  long  as 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  together,  the  second  as  long  as  the  third 


and  fourth,  the  fourth  being  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  third,  the 
fifth  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  second. 

Length,  If — 2|  D:im. 

While  on  the  subject  of  fleas,  I  may  mention  that  since  writing 
the  short  note  in  the  last  volume  of  our  Magazine  (xxvii,  p.  170),  on 
Ti/phlopsi/lla  assimilis,  I  have  received,  through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Bignell  and  Piffard,  numerous  examples  of  T.  musculi,  which 
may  be  known  at  once  from  assimilis  by  the  fringe  of  black  bristly 
hairs  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  tibiae,  as  well  as  by  the  four  genal 
spines,  and  the  black  scattered  hairs  of  the  upper  surface. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  : 

February  15fh,  1892. 


SYNONYMIC  A  L   NOTES   ON    CYNIPID.E  AND   FORMICIDJS. 
BY    PETER    CAMERON,    F.E.S. 

Andricus  Hartigii,  Foerster.— In  the  Wiener  Ent.  Zeit.,  ix,  p.  97,  "Von  Dalla 
Torre  changes  this  specific  name  to  Foersteri,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  an  earlier 
Andricus  Hartigii,  Marshall.  This  re-naming  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Marshall  has  himself  pointed  out  in  the  same  volume  (Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  iv,  224),  wherein  he  described  Andricus  Hartigii,  that  it  was  founded  on 
Diastrophus  ruhi. 

Pediaspis  sorhi,  Thclxhem. — I  am  of  opinion  that  with  the  dimorphic  CynipidcB 
the  only  satisfactory  way  of  nomenclature  is  to  use  the  earliest  name  under  which 
either  the  agamic  or  bisexual  form  was  described.  Under  this  rule,  sorhi,  Tisch. 
(1852),  must  take  precedence  over  aceris,  Foer.  (1869),  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
now  known  that  both  forms  are  found  on  Acer.  But  there  is  an  earlier  name  than 
either,  namely,  acerincB,  Bremi  (1847).  It  is  true  that  Bremi  (Beitr.  z.  e.  Mon.  d. 
Gallmiicken,  p.  64)  only  describes  the  gall,  but  his  description  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
which  species  he  meant :  "  Cynips  acerince,  lebt  in  erbsen-grossen,  kugelrunden 
Grallen,  die  zalilreich  an  der  unter  Blattflache  sitzen." 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  I  was  working  at  ants,  I  wrote  a  short  paper  on  a 
small  collection  of  ants,  brought  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  from  the  Andes.  The 
existence  of  this  paper  had  completely  escaped  ray  memory  until  its  publication 
recently  in  Mr.  Whymper's  travels  in  the  Andes.  The  following  species  requires  to 
be  re-named  :  Camponotus  Mayri,  Cam. ;  the  genus  HoJcoponera  also  requires  a 
fresh  name,  as  the  name  has  been  used  (1887)  by  Mayr  for  a  different  species  ;  and 
Pheidole  monticola  =  P.  Cameroni,  Mayr.  Not  having  been  paying  any  attention 
to  ants  within  recent  years  I  do  not  know  if  the  two  first  mentioned  species  have 
been  described  elsewhere  ;  and  merely  publish  this  note  to  explain  how  the  names 
described  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  paper  have  been  used. 

Sale,  Cheshire  : 

January  8th,  1892. 
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XYLOPHILUS   BREVICORNIS,   FERRIS,   A   BRITISH    INSECT. 
BY    G.    C.    CHAMPIOff,    T.Z.S. 

The  XylopJiilus  from  the  New  Forest  doing  duty  for  X.  neglectus, 
Duval  {nigripennis,  Villa),  in  my  British  Collection  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  that  insect.  It  agrees  well  with  the  description  of 
X.  hrevicornis*  Ferris  (L'Abeille,  vii,  p.  20  [1869]  ),  from  Sos,  Lot  et 
Garonne,  and  I  refer  it  to  that  species  without  hesitation.  This  so- 
called  X.  neglectus  I  obtained  many  years  ago  from  Mr.  Janson.  The 
true  X.  neglectus,  Duval,  of  which  an  excellent  figure  is  given  by  the 
author  in  his  "Genera,"  iii,  t.  85,  fig.  421,  differs  totally  from  the  New 
Forest  insect  in  the  form  of  the  antennae,  sculpture,  pubescence,  &c., 
and  though  it  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  (Olotelus, 
Muls.),  it  is  not  at  all  closely  allied  to  X.  hrevicornis.  X.  neglectus 
is  fully  described  by  Aube  in  Grenier's  Cat.  Col.  de  France,  p.  91,  and 
also  by  Mulsant,  Colligeres,  p.  28.  Crotch,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond. 
(3),  V,  p.  449,  originally  introduced  it  in  our  list  upon  two  specimens 
from  the  New  Forest,  which  he  says  agree  tolerably  w^ell  with  Aube's 
description  ;  the  species,  however,  must  be  erased  from  our  list.  E-ye, 
Ent.  Ann.,  1867,  p.  84,  mentions  a  specimen  in  the  late  Mr.  G.  E-. 
"Waterhouse's  collection  as  probably  belonging  to  X.  neglectus  ;  I  have 
examined  this  insect,  and  it  agrees  perfectly  well  with  my  own.  The 
Eev.  Canon  Fowler,  in  his  "  British  Coleoptera,"  v,  p.  91,  correctly 
describes  X.  neglectus,  but  his  description  cannot  have  been  taken 
from  British  specimens.  He  gives  as  localities  "  New  Forest  (Crotch, 
Power,  Janson),"  and  "Wandsworth  (Waterhouse)."  The  last  men- 
ntioned  locality,  however,  is  incorrect,  and  refers  to  X.  populneus. 
Dr.  Sharp  informs  me  that  there  is  no  representative  of  the 
New  Forest  insect  in  Mr.  Crotch's  collection  at  Cambridge  ;  but 
I  believe  there  are  examples  of  it  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  Power,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Janson.  I  obtained  specimens  of 
both  sexes  of  the  true  X,  neglectus,  Duval,  in  June  last,  on  the 
mountain  slopes  below  Vernet-les-Bains,  Pyrenees-orientales,  by 
beating  evergreen  oaks,  Scraptia  duhia,  Oliv.  {fusca,  Latr.),  occurring 
in  abundance  with  it. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  New  Forest  example  in  my 
collection.  Perris  does  not  mention  the  sex  of  the  specimen  described 
by  him.  The  species  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  of 
the  section  Olotelus  by  the  remarkably  short  antennae  in  the  male  sex, 
joints  4 — 10  being  strongly  transverse. 

*  Misprinted  brevicollis  in  the  Munich  Catalogue. 
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Xtlopeilus  brevicoenis,  Ferris. 

^  .  Moderately  elongate,  narrow,  parallel ;  pitchy-brown,  the  head  black,  the 
antennae  fusco-testaceous,  with  the  three  basal  joints  and  the  apical  one  paler,  the 
legs  entirely  testaceous ;  the  upper  surface  clothed  with  fine  greyish  pubescence, 
the  elytra  moderately  shining,  the  head  and  prothorax  dull.  Head  very  finely, 
rather  sparsely  punctured  ;  the  eyes  unemarginate,  separated  by  a  space  about  equal 
to  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  of  the  head  ;  antennae  thickening  outwardly,  stout, 
short,  extending  very  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  prothorax,  joint  1  incrassate, 
conical,  2  rather  narrower,  submoniliform,  3  slightly  longer  than  2,  4 — 10  strongly 
transverse,  7 — 10  wider  than  6,  11  nearly  twice  as  long  as  10,  ovate  ;  prothorax 
moderately  convex,  about  as  long  as  broad,  parallel  at  the  sides  behind,  densely  and 
rugulosely  punctured,  and  with  a  deep  transverse  basal  groove,  which  is  interrupted 
in  the  middle  by  a  distinct  dorsal  carina ;  elytra  elongate,  parallel,  each  with  a 
deep  oblique  depression  below  the  base,  densely  and  rather  coarsely  punctured,  the 
punctuation  becoming  still  coarser  towards  the  base  and  finer  towards  the  apex  j 
the  posterior  femora  angularly  dilated  on  the  lower  side  beyond  the  middle. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. : 
February/  8th,  1892. 


MiaRATIONS   AND   NEW  LOCALITIES    OF   SOME    COCCIDS. 
BY    W.    M.    MASKELL,    F.R.M.S. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  without  interest  and  value  to  record  now 
the  occurrence  of  some  scale-insects  in  countries  different  from  those 
in  which  they  were  at  first  reported.  Some  day  European  entomo- 
logists will  begin  to  think  seriously  of  giving  attention  to  these  insects, 
and  every  note  regarding  them  will  then  be  useful.  In  these  days  of 
steam  and  rapid  transit  all  sorts  of  insects  are  being  carried  about 
from  country  to  country  much  more  extensively  than  at  any  previous 
period  :  some  travel  in  the  straw  and  litter  of  packing  cases,  some  in 
the  luggage  or  clothes  of  passengers,  some  (very  often)  in  the  bunches 
of  flowers  and  specimens  of  plants  taken  on  board  ship  by  tourists ; 
and  they  have  not  time  to  die  before  they  are  landed  in  a  new  country 
and  set  free.  The  list  which  I  now  give  will  be,  of  course,  incomplete 
in  a  short  time,  as  new  arrivals  appear  so  frequently.  It  contains, 
however,  some  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  with  which  cultivators 
have  to  deal  ;  and  it  shows  how  these  have  already  travelled  far  and 
wide.  I  give  here  only  such  insects  as  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation  ;  I  think  it  might  be  useful  if  from  time  to  time 
similar  comprehensive  lists  were  compiled  by  entomologists  in  different 
countries. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  the  cases  herein  given  the 
insects  have  certainly  travelled  within  the  last  few  years.  Yov  ex- 
ample, I  incline  to  the  belief  that  Aspidiotus  nerii,  or  Dactylopius 
cocotis,  amongst  others,  range  naturally  over  a  wide  extent  of  the 
globe ;  the  occurrence  again  of  such  a  species  as  Diaspis  'pinnulifera 
in  two  countries  such  as  Fiji  and  Demerara,  which  have  scarcely  any 
direct  communication,  points  to  its  being  a  native  of  both.  But  a 
good  many  of  the  others  have  undoubtedly  travelled  in  the  wake  of 
civilization. 

Aspidiotus  aurantii,  Maskell,  first  reported  New  Zealand,  1878.  Occurs  in  N. 
America  {ComstocTc,  1880),  Australia,  Syria  {Riley,  Insect  Life,  June,  1891),  Cyprus 
(Kew  Bulletin,  September,  1891),  and  probably  most  countries  where  oranges  are 
grown.  The  original  habitat  may  be  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yery  in- 
jurious. A.  hudlceice,  Signoret,  Europe,  1868.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand  {MasJcell, 
1878).  A  greenhouse  species,  very  closely  allied  to  A.  nerii.  A.  camellice,  Boisduval, 
Europe,  1867.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {=^  A.  rapax,  Comstock,  1880)  and  New 
Zealand  (Maskell,  1878).  Common  and  very  injurious,  chiefly  on  Euonymus.  A. 
cydonice,  Comstock,  N.  America,  1880,  on  quince.  Occurs  in  Samoa,  South  Pacific, 
on  oranges ;  specimens  received  lately  by  me.  A.  destructor,  Signoret,  Mauritius, 
1869.  Occurs  in  the  Laccadive  Islands  {MasTcell,  1891)  and  probably  elsewhere. 
Very  destructive  to  cocoa-nuts.  A.  epidendri,  Bouche,  Europe,  18 M.  Occurs  in 
New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1878).  A  hothouse  species.  A.  nerii,  Bouche,  Europe, 
1833.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {Comstock,  1880),  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  probably  in  many  other  countries.  Very  common  on  many  plants, 
"with  several  varieties. 

Diaspis  Boisduvalii,  Signoret,  Europe,  1868.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand  {Maskell, 
1878)  and  N.  America  {Comstock,  1883).  A  greenhouse  species.  D.  pinnulifera, 
Maskell,  Fiji,  1890.  Occurs  in  Demerara,  on  Croton  ;  specimens  lately  received  by 
me.  D.  ros(B,  Sandberg,  Europe,  1784.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {Comstock,  1880), 
Demerara  {Morgan,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  February,  1890),  New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1878), 
Australia,  Fiji,  1891,  on  roses.     Common  and  injurious. 

Mytilaspis  citricola,  Packard,  N.  America,  1870.  Occurs  in  Fiji  {3Iaskell, 
1890),  on  oranges.  M.  Gloverii,  Packard,  N.  America,  1869.  Occurs  in  Australia 
(Maskell,  1890),  on  oranges.  Probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last  species.  M. 
jt7iw««/brwii5,  Bouche,  Europe,  1851.  Occurs  in  Demerara,  on  Croton;  specimens 
lately  received  by  me.  Mr.  Morgan  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag  ,  September,  1890)  considers 
this  species  as  probably  identical  with  M.  citricola.  M.  pomorum,  Bouche,  Europe, 
1851  (=  Cherm.  conchiformis,  Grmelin,  1788).  Occurs  in  N.  America  (Comstock, 
1880),  New  Zealand  (Maskell,  1878),  Australia  (French,  1891),  and  probably  many 
other  countries.  Yery  common  and  injurious  on  apples,  with  varieties  on  several 
other  trees. 

Chionaspis  cilri,  Comstock,  N.  America,  1883.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand,  rarely, 
on  oranges  {Maskell,  1884)  ;  Australia  (Maskell,  1891),  on  palms.  C.  aspidistrce, 
Signoret,  Europe,  1868.     Occurs  in  India  {Maskell,  1891),  on  Areca  catechu. 
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ParJatoria  Proteus,  Curtis,  Europe,  1843.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {Comstock, 
1883)  and  Demerara  (?),  on  Croion  ;  from  specimens  lately  received  by  me. 

Fiorinia  camellice,  Comstock,  N.  America,  1883.  Occurs  in  Australia  {Mas- 
Jcell,  1891). 

Lecanium  coffecB,  Walker,  Ceylon,  1852.  Occurs  in  Fiji.  Very  injurious  to 
coffee  plants.  L.  depressum,  Targioni,  Europe,  1867.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand 
(Maskell,  1878).  L.  hemisphcericum,  Targioni,  Europe,  1867.  Occurs  in  New 
Zealand  {Haskell,  1884).  L.  hesperidum,  Linne,  Europe,  1735.  Occurs  in  N. 
America  {Comstock,  1880),  New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1878),  Australia,  and  probably 
many  other  countries.  Very  injurious.  L.  hibernaculorum,  Boisduval,  Europe, 
1867.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1878).  L.  lauri,  Boisduval,  Europe,  1867. 
Occurs  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  (probably).  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.  for  September,  1891,  points  out  the  very  minute  anatomical  characters  separa- 
ting this  from  L.  hesperidum,  for  which  it  has  doubtless  been  very  frequently 
mistaken.  In j  urious.  L.  maculatum,  Signoret,  Europe,  1873.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand 
{Maskell,  1878).  L,  mori,  Signoret,  Europe,  1873.  Occurs  in  New  Zealand,  rarely 
{Maskell,  1884).  An  insect  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  same  country  on 
grape  vines  and  other  fruit  trees  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  this  species.  L.  olea, 
Bernard,  Europe,  1782.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {Comstock,  1880)  and  New  Zealand 
{Maskell,  1884).  Very  injurious.  L.  rib  is,  Fitch,  N,  America,  1859.  Occurs  in 
New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1890),  on  gooseberries,  &c.  Injurious.  L.  rosarum, 
Snellen  von  Vollenhoven,  Europe,  1870.  Occurs  in  Australia  {Maskell,  1891). 
Injurious. 

Pulvinaria  camellicola,  Signoret,  Europe,  1872.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {Corn- 
stock,  in  Eept.  Bd.  of  Hort.,  California,  1889),  New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1878),  and 
Australia  {Maskell,  1891).     Injurious. 

Eriococcus  araucaricB,  Maskell,  New  Zealand,  1878.  Occurs  in  N.  America 
( Comstock,  1880) .     Unsightly. 

Dactylopius  adonidum,  Linne',  Europe,  1767.  Occurs  in  N.  America  {Comstock, 
1880)  and  New  Zealand  {Maskell,  1889).  Injurious.  D.  calceolarice ,  Maskell, New 
Zealand,  1878.  Occurs  in  Fiji  {3Iaskell,  1889).  D.  cocotis,  Maskell,  Fiji,  1889. 
Occurs  in  the  Laccadive  Islands  {JIaskell,  1891).     Injurious  to.  cocoa-nuts. 

Icerya  Purchasi,  Maskell,  New  Zealand,  1878.  Occurs  in  Australia  (probably 
the  original  habitat),  California,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fiji,  South  Sea  Islands,  Egypt 
(perhaps).     Very  injurious. 

I  repeat  that  the  foregoing  list  contains  only  species  which  have 
been  personally  observed  by  me.  Many  others  {e.  g.,  Gossyparia 
ulmi,  Geoffroy,  1764)  have  doubtless  migrated  from  Europe  to  N. 
America  and  elsewhere ;  but  1  have  not  seen  them  myself. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  : 

December  26th,  1891. 
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A  LIST  OY  NEUEOPTEEA  COLLECTED  IN  THE  ISLAND  of  GUEENSEY. 

BY   W.    A.    LUFF. 

The  following  list  of  Guernsey  Neurojptera  will  probably  be  found 
capable  of  considerable  augmentation,  as  there  still  remain  certain 
streams  and  ponds  which  I  have  not  yet  searched  for  this  Order  of 
insects.  The  places  I  have  mostly  worked  are  the  small  rapid  streams 
on  the  south  coast,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  land  on  the 
west  coast,  near  Yazon  Bay,  called  "  La  Grande  Mare."  This  last  is 
being,  however,  rapidly  drained,  the  ponds  are  already  filled  in,  and 
before  many  years  elapse,  this  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  botanist 
and  entomologist  will  be  changed  into  cultivated  fields,  or  covered  with 
glass  houses  for  the  production  of  grapes  and  tomatoes. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  McLachlan  for  his  kindness  in 
examining  and  naming  most  of  the  specimens.  He  has  added  a  few 
species  not  yet  noticed  by  me,  collected  by  himself  in  September,  1891 
(c/  ante  pp.  5—6),  and  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald  in  1890.  These  are 
included  in  brackets. 

My  list  includes  a  few  species  taken  in  Guernsey  many  years  ago 
by  the  late  Dr.  Mauger. 

TRICHOPTERA. 

\_Phryganea  grandis,  L. — One  ?  ,  Yale  Quarry,  F.  Y.  T.]. 

Limnophilus  flavicornis,  Fab. — One  specimen,  taken  in  1891  on  L'Ancresse 
Common.  L.  marmoratus,  Curt. — Two  at  the  Grrande  Mare,  Yazon,  on  October 
11th,  1891.  L.  lunatus,  Curt.— Dr.  Mauger  [Vale  Quarry,  F.  Y.  T.].  L.  centralis, 
Curt. — One  at  stream  near  the  Grande  Mare.  L.  affinis,  Curtis. — Dr.  Mauger.  L. 
hirsutus,  Pict. — Not  uncommon. 

Stenophylax  co7icentricus  (Zett.),  McLacli. — I  have  taken  three  specimens. 

Salesus  radiatus,  Curt.— Dr.  Mauger. 

Sericostoma  personatum,  Spence. — Not  common. 

Goera  flavipes,  Curt. — One. 

Silo  pallipes,  Fab. — Common  at  Saints'  Bay,  Le  G-ouffre,  and  Petit  Bo  Bay. 

Bercea  maurus,  Curt. — Yery  abundant,  small  streams  on  south  coast. 

Diplectrona  felix,  McLach. — Common,  Saints'  Bay,  Petit  Bo,  and  Le  Gouffre. 

Philopotamus  insularis,  McLach. — Abundant  in  spring  and  autumn  in  small 
rapid  streams  Petit  Bo,  Saints'  Bay,  and  Le  Gouffre. 

Wormaldia  occipitalis,  Pict. — Abundant. 

Plectrocnemia  conspersa,  Curt. — Saints'  Bay  and  Petit  Bo.  P.  geniculata, 
McLach. — Not  common,  south  coast. 

Tinodes  assimilis,  McLach. — Common,  Saints'  Bay. 
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Ehyacophila  septentrionis,  McLacli. — Common,  Petit  Bo,  Saints'  Bay,  and 
Le  Q-Quffre. 

Agapetus  fuscipes,  Curt. — Not  uncommon. 

NEUROPTERA-PLANIPENNIA. 

Micromus  variegatus,  Fab. — Common.     M.  paganus,  L. — One  specimen, 
Hemerohius  limbatus,We8m. — Common,    [^,  orotgpus,  Wallengr.,  R,  McLach,] . 
S.  nervosus,  Fab. — Not  common. 

Chrysopa  flavifrons,  Brau. — Not  common.  C.  septempunctata,  Wesm. — Com- 
mon,    [C,  perla,  L,— Le  aoufEre,  F,  Y,  T.]. 

Panorpa  communis^  L. — Rare  ;  one  specimen  taken  many  years  ago  ;  [one  ?  , 
Chene,  F.  Y.  T.]. 

PSEUDO-NEUROPTERA. 

PSOCID-E. 

Clothilla  pulsatoria,  L. — Common  amongst  old  books  and  papers. 

Atropos  divinatoria,  Miill. — Of  occasional  occurrence. 

Psocus  variegatus,  Fab. — One  specimen,  P.  bifasciatus,'La.tv. — Not  uncommon 
on  old  walls  from  July  to  September.  P.  quadrimaculatus ,  Latr. — Saw  hundreds  of 
specimens  on  a  brick  wall  a  few  yards  square  in  Mansell  Street,  St.  Peter  Port, 
during  July,  1891.  They  were  huddled  together  on  the  lines  of  mortar  between 
the  bricks. 

Coecilius  pedicularius,  L. — Beaten  from  hawthorn  at  Yazon,  in  October.  C. 
flavidus,  Steph. — Abundant  in  September  and  October.  C.  ohsoletus,  Steph. — Two, 
beaten  from  fir  trees  on  October  18th,  1891.     C.  JDalii,  McLacb. — Not  uncommon. 

l^Stenopsocus  cruciatus,  L. — R..  McLach.], 

Elipsocus  Westwoodii,  McLach, — One  beaten  from  fir,  October  18th,  1891. 

[^Peripsocus  phceopterus,  Steph.,  R.  McLach.]. 

Perlid^. 

Neumora  nitida,  Pict. — Not  uncommon.     [iV.  variegata,  Oliv.,  F.  Y,  T.]. 

EPHBMERIDiE. 

Cloeon  dipterum,  L, — Common. 

Ba'etis  rhodani,  Pict. — I  have  taken  several  specimens. 

Odonata. 

Sympetrum  striolatum,  Charp. — One  specimen  taken  at  the  Grand  Mare.  S. 
flaveolum,  L. — Several,  Grrande  Mare  and  L'Ancresse.  [_L.  scoticum,  Donov, — One 
?  ,  ChSne,  F,  Y.  T.]. 

Libellula  quadrimaculata,  L.  —  One  specimen  captured  in  St.  Peter  Port 
Harbour,  and  brought  to  me  alive. 

Orfhetrum  coerulescens,  Fab. — Two  specimens  taken  at  the  Grrande  Mare. 

Cordulegaster  annulatus,  Latr. — Not  couuiion. 

Anax  formosus,  Lind. — One  of  our  commonest  species,  Grande  Marc  and 
L'Ancresse. 
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^schna  mixta,  Latr.— Two  specimens.  [^.  cyanea,  Miill. — One  ?  ,  L'Ancresse 
Common,  F.  V.  T.]. 

Brachytron  pratense,  Miill. — One  S  >  ^^-  Mauger. 

Calopteryx  Virgo,  L. — Abundant  on  the  borders  of  streams,  Talbot's  Road, 
near  King's  Mills  ;  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.  [The  examples  belong  to  the 
"  race  meridionale  "  of  De  Selys,  and  not  to  the  ordinary  English  form. — R.  McL.]. 

Pyrrhosoma  minium,  Harris. — Yerj  abundant  at  the  G-rande  Mare. 

Ischnura  elegans,  Lind. — Not  uncommon. 

Agrion  pulchellum,  Lind. — Common  at  the  Grande  Mare.  A.  puella,  L. — 
One  (J. 

Gruernsey  :  January  6th,  1892. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTES  ON  THE  NEUROPTEEA   OF  THE   ISLAND 

OF   SARK. 

BY   ROBERT  McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,   &c. 

Since  my  notes  at  p.  6  ante  were  published,  Mr.  F.  Y.  Theobald, 
B.A.,  F.E.S.,  has  sent  me  a  few  species  collected  by  him  in  Sark  in 
1890.  I  find  among  them  the  following  species  not  hitherto  recorded 
from  that  particular  island,  including  several  that  have  not  been  noticed 
in  the  Channel  Islands  generally,  and  which  are  otherwise  interesting. 

TRICHOPTERA. 

Limnophilus  vittatus,  F. 

Halesus  digitatus,  Schrk. — 1  ^  . 

Philopotamus  insularis,  McLach. — 2  examples.  It  is  thus  made  evident  that 
this  form  is  not  confined  to  Guernsey,  and  indeed,  Mr.  Luff  informs  me  that  he  now 
remembers  having  taken  the  insect  some  years  ago  at  a  very  small  swift  stream  at 
Point  du  Moulin  in  the  west  of  the  island.  Sark  is  only  six  miles  from  Guernsey  by 
sea,  but  there  is  often  considerable  difference  in  the  insect  productions  of  the  two 
islands.  As  examples,  Argynnis  Aglaia  and  Coenonympha  PampJiilus  may  be  cited, 
both  being  common  in  Sark  and  apparently  absent  from  Guernsey. 

Ehyacophila  dorsalis,  Curt. — Two  S  of  this  insect,  which  is  so  universally 
distributed  on  the  British  mainland  and  in  Ireland.  P.  munda,  McLach.— One  ^. 
A  most  interesting  discovery.  In  England  it  seems  to  occur  only  in  the  Dartmoor 
and  Exmoor  districts,  and  its  known  distribution  on  the  Continent  is  confined  to  the 
Departement  de  I'lndre,  where  it  has  been  found  commonly  by  M.  Rene  Martin,  of 
Le  Blanc. 

PSEUDO-NEUROPTERA. 

Ephemera  lineata,  Eaton. — One  ?  .     A  decidedly  local  species. 
Mschna  mixta,  Latr.—  One  $  ,  taken  by  Mr.  Luff. 

Lewisham,  London  :  January,  1892. 
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ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIIDM. 
BY    K.    H.    MEADE. 
{Continued  from  page  39). 
23.— BRACHYCOMA,  Dsv. 
Oen,  cJi. — Eyes  bare,  shorter  than  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  auteunse 
with  the  second  joint  short,  the  third   joint   thickened,  and  from  one- 
third  longer  to  twice  as  long  as  the  second  ;    arista  thickened   at  the 
base  and  pubescent ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  not  extending  much  below 
the  base  of  the  antennae  ;  cheeks  sometimes  ciliated  with  rows  of  hairs  ; 
facialia  almost  bare  ;*  abdomen  without  discal  setae,  and  marked  with 
sub-semilunar  spots  ;    legs  with  long  claws,  hairs,  and  large   pulvilli 
on  the  fore  tarsi  of  the  males  only. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  both  TacJiina  and  Macronychia.  It 
differs  from  the  former  by  the  shortened  second  antennal  joint,  and 
by  the  shortness  of  the  row  of  fronto-orbital  bristles  ;  from  the  latter 
it  may  be  known  by  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  being  wider  in- 
stead of  narrower  than  the  second  one,  and  by  the  general  shape  and 
markings  on  the  abdomen. 

1  (2)     Arista  very  shortly  pubescent  and  cheeks  ciliated 1.  cZeuia,  Fin. 

2  (1)     Arista  with  base  subplumose  and  cheeks  bare 2.  smerintM,  sp.  n. 

B.  DEViA,  Fin. 

Forehead,  face  and  epistome  prominent ;  sides  of  frontalia  and  face  glistening 
white  with  black  reflections  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  between  two  and  three  times 
as  long  as  the  second ;  arista  long,  with  the  basal  two-fifths  thickened  and  slightly 
pubescent ;  vibrissae  long  and  numerous  ;  cheeks  with  a  partly  double  i*ow  of  small 
cilise,  which  extend  from  a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  fronto-orbital  bristles 
quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  face  ;  palpi  filiform  and  piceous,  with  the  apices  some- 
times pale  ;  thorax  blue-black,  with  three  longitudinal  black  lines,  the  central  one 
broad  and  often  trifid  ;  three  external  dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  transverse 
groove  ;  abdomen  blue-black,  the  first  segment  quite  black,  the  others  marked  on 
their  hinder  edges  with  two  large  semilunar  black  spots  ;  wings  with  apical  and 
outer  cross  veins  both  curved,  and  having  a  short  appendix  ;  legs  black.  Not 
uncommon. 

B.    SMEEINTHI,    sp.  U. 

Female.  Forehead  and  epistome  slightly  prominent ;  eyes  widely  separated  ; 
frontal  stripe  rather  narrower  than  the  sides  of  frontalia,  which,  together  with  face, 
are  white  with  black  reflections ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a  double  row,  the  outer 
one  being  very  short,  consisting  only  of  three  or  four  setae,  the  inner  row  continued 
to  slightly  below  the  roots  of  the  antennae  ;  antennae  short,  brown,  with  the  third 
joint  wide  and  about  one-third  longer  than  the  second  ;  arista  rather  short,  with  the 

*  There  is  a  very  good  figure  of  the  head  of  one  of  these  flies  in  Messrs.  Brauer  and  Bergen 
«tamm's  Monograph  on  the  "  Muscaria  achizometopa,"  Taf.  vii,  fig.  173. 
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basal  third  thickened  and  hairy  ;  palpi  long  and  clavate,  with  the  bases  piceous  and 
apices  yellow ;  cheeks  bare  ;  vibrissse  few  in  number  ;  facialia  quite  nude  ;  thorax 
grey,  with  three  wide  black  stripes,  the  middle  one  trifid  in  front  of  the  transverse 
groove,  the  lateral  ones  interrupted  ;  external  dorso-central  bristles  four  in  number 
behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum  grey,  with  a  fugitive  black  central  spot ;  abdomen 
oblong-ovate,  convex,  gi*ey,  tessellated  with  black  and  white  patches,  which  assume 
the  form  of  irregular,  black,  semilunar  spots  on  the  margins  of  the  segments  when 
viewed  from  behind  ;  ventral  surface  dark  brown,  glistening  with  white  reflections  ; 
wings  clear,  with  apical  cross  veins  deeply  curved,  and  outer  ones  slightly  sinuous  ; 
a  slioi't  cubital  appendix ;  legs  black,  hind  tibiae  thinly  and  irregularly  armed  with 
setae.  This  species  is  rather  anomalous,  it  might  be  placed  in  the  genus  Macronychia, 
but  differs  from  the  characters  assigned  to  that  genus  in  having  the  third  joint  of 
the  antennse  much  wider  instead  of  narrower  than  the  second,  by  the  abdomen  being 
convex  instead  of  rather  flattened,  and  by  the  claws  and  pulvilli  being  small  instead 
of  large.  Herr  von  Ernst  Grirschner  has  described*  a  Macronychia  Jiavipalpis 
which  somewhat  resembles  this  species,  but  it  has  clouded  veins  to  wings  and  very 
sinuous  outer  cross  veins. 

I  do  not  know  the  male,  the  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  given  me  by 
Mr.  Bridgman,  and  was  bred  from  Smerinthiis  populi  by  Mr.  F.  Norgate. 

24.— MILTOGRAMMA,  Mgn. 
Sphixapata,  p.  Rnd. 
Gen.  ch. — Head  large,  somewhat  swollen  and  vesicular ;  eyes 
nude  ;  vibrissse  very  small ;  antennae  short  and  narrow,  inserted  in  a 
deep  facial  groove,  third  joint  about  twice  the  length  of  the  second  ; 
arista  short,  nude  or  subpubescent ;  frontalia  wide,  with  broad  central 
stripe  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  short  and  weak,  extending  to  root  of 
antennae  ;  cheeks  bare  ;  facialia  thickened,  swollen,  and  pubescent ; 
thorax  and  abdomen  covered  with  fine  hairs,  but  having  few  bristles. 
The  species  are  parasitic  upon  Hymenoptera,  and  they  chiefly  inhabit 
the  south  of  Europe. 

1  (2)     Vibrissee  all  short  and  small,  and  abdominal  setae  few  and  weak... 

1.  punctata,  Mgn. 

2  (1)     Vibrissas  with  two  setae  longer  than  the  others,  and  with  abdominal  bristles 

moderately  developed Sphixapata,  End.... 2.  conica,  Fin. 

M.    PUNCTATA,   Mgn. 

Yellowish-grey  ;  face  silvery-white,  with  rufous  reflections  ;  frontal  stripe  red- 
dish-yellow and  very  wide ;  antennae  black-brown,  with  tips  of  second  joint  ferru- 
ginous ;  palpi  yellow  ;  vibrissae  very  small ;  thorax  with  four  or  five  black  stripes  in 
front,  and  three  behind,  the  transverse  groove  ;  scutellum  yellowish-brown  ;  abdomen 
with  three  black  spots  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  ;  wings  clear  ;  legs 
black,  fore  tarsi  of  the  males  with  long  claws  and  hairs.    Not  common.    This  species 
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is  figured  and  described  by  Curtis,  in  his  British  Entomology.  He  found  it  in  the 
Isle  of  Arran,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  also  in  the  Rev.  E.  N . 
Blomefield's  and  Mr.  Dale's  collections. 

M.  CONICA,  Elll. 
This  small  species  (about  4  mm.  long)  is  more  slender  in  shape  than  the  former, 
from  which  it  also  differs  by  having  two  moderate-sized  vibrissae,  and  narrower 
frontalia,  as  well  as  good-sized  setae  on  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  segments.  The 
colour  is  grey,  the  frontal  stripe  is  yellow  ;  the  face  white,  with  grey  reflections  ; 
the  antennae  brown,  the  palpi  nigrescent,  the  arista  slightly  pubescent ;  the  thorax 
is  pale  grey,  indistinctly  striped  ;  the  abdomen  yellowish-grey,  marked  with  three 
spots  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  segments,  the  middle  spots  being  often  indistinct ; 
the  wings  have  the  apical  cross  veins  curved,  with  a  cubital  appendix,  and  the  outer 
cross  vein  sinuous  ;  the  legs  are  black,  with  the  fore  tarsi  of  the  males  furnished 
with  long  claws  and  hairs.     Very  rare. 

25.— TRIXA,  Mgn. 

Gen.  cJi. — Eyes  nude,  approximated  in  the  male,  and  widely  se- 
parated in  the  female  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a  double  row  in  both 
sexes,  and  only  extending  to  the  base  of  the  antennae  ;  antennae  very 
short,  the  second  and  third  joints  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  latter 
with  rounded  extremities  ;  arista  subpubescent ;  cheeks  bare  ;  facialia 
ciliated  on  their  lower  halves  ;  chin  large  and  hairy  ;  palpi  large,  and 
with  the  ends  clavate  in  the  females  ;  abdomen  with  both  marginal 
and  discal  setae  ;  wings  with  a  short  but  true  cubital  appendix. 

The  species  of  this  well-marked  genus  are  difficult  to  determine 
and  several  of  those  described  by  Meigen  and  others  appear  to  be 
only  varieties.  The  wing  veins  are  usually  more  or  less  clouded 
with  black,  particularly  the  inner  cross  veins,  but  this  character  is 
very  variable  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  ;  the  legs 
are  also  always  more  or  less  ferruginous,  but  the  femora  are  often 
nigrescent,  especially  upon  their  upper  surfaces. 

1  (2)     Legs  with  femora  nigrescent,  and  with  wing  veins  clouded... 

1.  oestroidea,  Dsv. 

2  (1)     Legs  wholly  ferruginous,  and  wing  veins  unclouded. 

3  (4)     Scutellum  nigrescent     2.  aJpina,M.g\-\. 

4  (3)     Scutellum  ferruginous   3.  scutellata,  Newman. 

T.    (ESTROIDEA,    DsV. 

variegata  ?,  Mgn. 

dorsalis  ?,  Mgn. 
Head  :  sides  of  frontalia  black  (very  narrow  in  the  male),  with  white  reflections  ; 
face  white,  crossed  by  black  crescentic  patches;  antennae  and  palpi  rufous,  the  latter 
clothed  with  white  tomentum  on  the  apices  ;  thorax  grey,  marked   by  three  broad 
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black  bands,  the  central  one  being  often  bifid  ;  scutellum  black  or  grey  ;  abdomen 
tessellated  with  black  and  white  patches,  more  or  less  arranged  into  transverse  bands, 
sides  rufous  in  the  male,  ventral  surface  yellow  in  the  male,  and  black  in  the  female  ; 
wings  with  the  veins  more  or  less  clouded,  the  thickened  inner  cross  vein  forming  a 
dark  spot ;  legs  with  tibiae  and  tarsi  ferruginous,  and  the  femora  nigrescent.  Meigen 
states  that  the  antennae  and  palpi  are  nigrescent  in  his  T.  variegata,  but  I  believe  it 
is  only  a  variety  of  the  above  species.  T.  dorsalis,  of  the  same  author,  seems  to  be 
only  another  variety,  in  which  the  wing  veins  are  almost  unclouded.  Not  uncom- 
mon ;  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Billups  from  Cheimatobia  boreata. 

T.  ALPINA,  Mgn.,   ^. 

coerulescens,  Mgn.,  $  . 
This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  having  the  thorax  less  distinctly  striped, 
the  wing  veins  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  clouded  ;  the  legs  wholly  ferruginous,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  joints  of  the  tarsi,  which  are  black,  as  well  as  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  fore  femora  occasionally  in  the  male  ;  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and 
venter  are  reddish-yellow  in  the  male  (as  in  cestroidea),  hnt  blue-black  in  the  females. 
Not  common  ;  in  Mr.  Dale's  and  Miss  Decie's  collections. 

T.  scuTELLATA,  Newman. 
I  have  introduced  this  species  into  my  list  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr. 
E.  Newman,  by  whom  it  was  briefly  described  ;*  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen,  and 
doubt  whether  it  is  a  distinct  species  :  the  only  characteristic  feature  is  the  ferru- 
ginous scutellum  ;  and,  as  Macquart  says,  that  this  part  is  sometimes  rufous  at  the 
apex  in  T.  ccBrulescens  {alpina,  ?  ),  I  suspect  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species. 

26.— CLYTIA,  Desv. 

Gen.  cJi.  —  Head  large  ;  eyes  bare  ;  forehead  and  face  prominent ; 
frontalia  and  cheeks  wide  in  both  sexes;  frontal  stripe  narrow;  fronto- 
orbital  bristles  only  extending  to  a  little  below  the  root  of  antennse  ; 
vibrissse  small,  facialia  almost  bare  ;  antennae  short,  second  joint  small, 
third  joint  from  half  to  twice  as  long  again  as  the  second  ;  arista 
nude,  with  second  joint  a  little  prolonged  ;  abdomen  subglobose  in  the 
males,  with  setae  only  on  the  margins  of  the  segments  ;  wings  with  the 
first  posterior  cell  ending  near  the  apex.  The  little  flies  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  with  a  more  or  less 
luteous  abdomen. 

1  (2)     Legs  black 1.  continua,Tnz. 

2  (1)     Legs  yellow 2.  rotundiventris,  ¥ln. 

C.   CONTINUA,   Pnz. 

Frontalia  and  face  golden-yellow  in  the  male,  and  yellowish-white  in  the  female  ; 
frontal  stripe  brown,  very  narrow  in  the  male,  and  about  twice  as  wide  in  the  female  ; 

*  Ent.  Mag.,  i,  507. 
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antennae  black,  third  joint  ovate,  and  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  second  ;  thorax 
yellow-grey,  with  four  narrow  black  stripes  ;  scutellum  grey  ;  abdomen  yellow, 
translucent,  oblongo-rotund,  with  glittering  white  reflections  in  the  males,  and  having 
the  hinder  segments  somewhat  nigrescent ;  wings  yellow  at  the  base,  with  the  fourth 
longitudinal  vein  bent  at  an  angle,  and  the  outer  cross  vein  sinuous  ;  legs  black. 
Very  rare. 

C.  EOTUNDIVENTEIS,  Fin. 
This  species  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  former,  but  differs  by  having 
the  antennae  and  legs  (with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi)  yellow  ;  the  wings  with  the 
fourth  longitudinal  vein  bent  in  a  curve,  and  the  outer  cross  vein  straight ;  the 
abdomen  of  the  male  is  also  more  globular,  and  sometimes  marked  with  black  spots  ; 
the  scutellum  is  partly  or  wholly  luteous  ;  the  antennae  have  the  third  joint  longer 
and  narrower  than  in  C.  continua,  and  the  first  and  second  joints  always  yellow  ; 
the  third  is  sometimes  nigrescent,  and  fully  twice  as  long  as  the  second  joint ;  in 
the  female  the  abdomen  is  ovate  and  pointed,  and  with  the  dorsum  and  apex 
grisescent.     Eare  ;  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection. 

{To  be  continued).    /  \^ 


JEscTina  horealis,  Zett.^  in  the  Schwarzwald,  and  a  correction. — In  the  "  Revue 
d'Entomologie,"  for  1886,  pp.  126—136,  I  published  a  List  of  the  Neuroptera 
collected  during  an  excursion  to  the  Schwarzwald  in  1885.  At  p.  136  jEschna  mixta, 
Latr.,  is  recorded  from  the  Feldberg.  To-day  I  have  quite  accidentally  discovered 
that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  example  (a  <?  )  is  really  ^.  horealis ;  probably  a 
new  locality  for  this  arctic  and  alpine  species.  Somatochlora  arctica,  Zett.,  was 
taken  on  the  same  mountain  :  it  and  J5J.  horealis  seem  to  be  frequently  associated  in 
their  habitats.  Having  discovered  my  error,  it  is  distinctly  advisable  to  publish  the 
correction. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham  :  January  22nd,  1892. 

Uncommon  Micro-Lepidoptera  in  1891. — 

Spilonota  pauperana. — About  thirty  examples  of  this  moth  were  taken  amongst 
a  rose  (I  believe  it  to  be  Rosa  hystrix)  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  May  ;  the  majority 
were  obtained  by  beating,  and  a  few  netted  flying  round  the  rose  bushes  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  not  in  good  condition,  which  would  tend 
to  show  this  species  is  not  retarded  it  its  emergence  by  a  backward  season.  I  hear 
this  insect  has  been  reared  from  larvae  feeding  on  the  blossoms  of  rose,  so  no  doubt 
its  life-history  will  before  long  be  published. 

Gelechia  osseella. — This  was  met  with  sparingly  on  June  26th  and  July  2nd. 
From  what  could  be  observed  of  its  habits,  it  appears  to  have  a  later  time  of  flight 
than  most  of  the  GelecMce  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  none  being  seen  much 
before  sunset.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  from  a  ColeopJiora  or  Elachista 
on  the  wing,  but  when  in  repose  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 
I  have  hunted  diligently  for  the  larvae,  but  unfortunately  so  far  without  finding  any 
trace  of  it,  or  being  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  food-plant. 

Chrysoclysta  himaculella. — June  20th,  one  specimen  beaten  from  a  hedge  at 
Eltham.     The  prevailing  idea  appears  to  be  that  the  larva  of  this  species  feeds  in 
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the  bark  of  sallows,  there  certainly  are  many  sallow  bushes  in  the  hedge  in  question, 
though  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  Tineina,  that 
it  may  be  similar  in  its  habits  to  SchrancJcella  (i.  e.,  a  leaf  miner),  and  also  as  thei*e 
are  such  great  difference  between  British  and  Continental  himaculella,  they  may 
prove  distinct  species. 

Elachista  cingillella. — One  by  beating  August  5th,  Lee,  My  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  for  determining  this  rather  obscure  insect. 

The  localities  for  the  first  two  species  are  known  to  my  personal  friends,  but  are 
not  made  public,  as  in  the  one  I  am  only  able  to  collect  by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner, 
and  in  the  other  at  the  risk  of  being  ordered  off  for  trespassing. — B.  A.  Bo  WEN, 
Lee,  Kent :  January  15th,  1892. 

Gelechia  {Anacampsis)  sparsiciliella,  Barrett,  not  a  distinct  species. — I  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes  with  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
a  long  series  of  perfect,  and  beautifully  set,  specimens  of  Anacampsis  anthyllidella, 
reared  by  him  at  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset.  These  were  sent  with  the  object  of  proving 
to  me  that  the  characters  upon  which  I  relied  for  separating  A.  sparsiciliella  as  a 
distinct  species  are  really  not  reliable,  and  in  this  my  friend  is  quite  successful. 
The  specimens  differ  among  themselves  in  the  breadth  of  the  fore-wings,  and  the 
consequent  acuteness  of  their  apices,  and  also  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  pale 
patches  at  the  base  of  the  costal  and  dorsal  cilia,  which  give  that  portion  of  the 
margin  of  the  fore-wing  an  indented  appearance  ;  and  although  these  pale  spots  are 
usually  grey  in  the  Dorset  specimens  (when  present),  they,  in  some  instances,  vary 
to  ochreous,  and,  in  fact,  include  the  characters  of  the  Pembrokeshire  specimens. 
The  name  o^  sparsiciliella  {ante  vol.  xxvii,  7)  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  drop. — 
Chas.  G.  Baerett,  39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E.  :  February  Ibth,  1892. 

Monia  Orion  :  delay  in  emergence  of.— In  1889  I  received  seven  pupee  of  this 
insect.  Five  emerged  in  the  spring  of  1890,  and  two  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  I 
have  not  noticed  any  previous  record  of  the  holding  over  of  this  insect. — Aethub 
J.  Chitty,  33,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W.  :  January  8th,  1892. 

Late  appearance  of  Odonestis  potatoria  in  1891. — I  was  much  surprised  to  take 
a  full  grown  larva  of  Odonestis  potatoria  on  the  Sandhills  at  Deal  on  August  13th 
last  year.  The  larva  spun  up  shortly  after  its  capture,  and  the  perfect  insect  (a  $  ) 
emerged  during  the  second  week  of  September. — Id. 

Nacerdes  melanura  in  London. — This  insect,  which  Mr.  Champion  records  from 
King's  Cross  Railway  Station,  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  London.  I  have  five 
specimens  taken  at  various  times  ;  three  in  July,  1887,  and  one  in  August,  1890, 
from  the  Embankment,  and  the  other  last  July  from  St.  Katharine's  Docks.  There 
is  a  slip  or  misprint  in  my  note  inserted  in  the  January  number — "had  recently 
blown  down,"  should  be  "  has  recently  been  blown  down."  The  tree  alluded  to 
was  standing  in  October,  1889  and  1890,  when  I  took  Tetratomafungorum  from  the 
boleti  growing  on  it.  Last  October  the  tree  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  boleti 
were  apparently  untenanted,  though  I  had  left  a  large  number  of  insects  in  October, 
1890.— Id.  :  February  8th,  1892. 
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BlacJc  variety  of  Homaloplia  ruricola. — In  the  I^ovember  No.  of  the  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.  Mr.  A.  Cottam  records  the  capture  of  a  black  variety  of  Homaloplia 
ruricola.  At  the  end  of  June,  1891,  whilst  collecting  on  the  chalk  hills  at  Ports- 
down,  Hants,  I  met  with  a  specimen  of  this  variety  walking  on  the  chalk  there,  but, 
like  Mr.  Cottam,  I  was  unaware  that  my  captui'e  was  of  any  importance,  and  did 
not  search  for  any  more,  or  possibly  the  type  may  have  turned  up  there.  My  insect 
has  been  very  kindly  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  who  informed  me  at  the  time  that  the  variety  was  not  often  met 
■with.  I  have  not  seen  the  specimens  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cottam,  but  hope  to  do  so 
on  my  next  visit  to  the  Museum. — C.  Coles,  61,  Barrington  Eoad,  Brixton,  S.W.  : 
January,  1892. 

Bagous  petro,  Herhst. — In  my  "  British  Coleoptera,"  vol.  v,  p.  288,  I  have  de- 
scribed B.  petro  as  from  various  localities  :  it  turns  out,  however,  that  only  the 
specimen  recorded  from  Askham  Bog  (which  I  took  myself,  in  company  with  Arch- 
deacon Hey,  on  August  10th,  1880)  is  really  to  be  referred  to  this  species  ;  this 
specimen,  therefore,  is  unique  as  British,  and  is  a  very  interesting  capture,  as  it 
represents  a  subgenus  new  to  Britain,  viz.,  Helminthimorphus,  Cussac,  which  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  first  joint  of  the  club  (the  ninth  of  the  antennae)  glabrous 
and  shining,  and  as  long  as  all  the  following  united.  In  shape  it  very  much  resembles 
the  B.  limosus  of  our  collections,  which  is  synonymous  with  B.  petrosns,  W.  C.  ;  it 
is  to  this  latter  species  that  the  other  localities  mentioned  under  B.  j)etro  must  be 
referred,  the  similarity  of  name  and  shape  has  caused  the  confusion.  Dr.  Sharp,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  "  Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera,"  p.  31,  has  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake,  and  gives  B.  petro  instead  of  B.  petrosus  as  synonymous  with 
B.  limosus. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  my  description  of  B.frit  I  have  remarked  on  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  account  of  the  insect  as  given  by  different  authors  who  have 
adopted  the  name.  On  examining  into  the  matter  I  find  that  we  undoubtedly  have 
two  species,  and  that  I  have  omitted  to  describe  separately  the  species  with  long 
tarsi,  which  is  named  by  Bedel  as  B.  claudicans,  Boh.  Bedel  gives  the  synonymy 
of  the  species  as  follows  : — 

Htdeonomus  (Bagous)  frtt,  Herbst. 

suhcarinafus,  Gryll. 

CLAUDICANS,    Boh. 

mutictis,  Thorns. 
longitarsis,  Thom*?. 
frit,  H.  Brisout. 
and  he  describes  B.frit  as  having  the  first,  second  and  third  joints  of  the  posterior 
tarsi  elongate  and  subequal  in  length,  and  B.  claudicans  as  having  the  second   and 
third  joints  of  the  posterior  tarsi  as  long  as,  or  a  little  longer  than,  broad,  but  both 
evidently  shorter  than  the  first.     On  the  other  hand,  Thomson's  description  of  B. 
frit  (Skand.  Col.,  vol.  vii,  p.  183)  evidently  refers  to  the  species  with  the  short  tarsi, 
and  in  vol.  x,  pp.  184,  185,  he  describes  at  length  two  separate  species,  B.  muticus 
and  B.  longitarsis,  of  which  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  has  elongate  tarsi,  whereas 
the  former  is  described  as  having  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  subtransverse  and  not 
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narrower  than  the  third  ;  and  yet  Bedel  gives  both  B.  muticus  and  B.  longitarsis  as 
synonyms  of  B.  claudicans,  which  has  short  tarsi.  In  our  British  collections  there 
are  evidently  two  species  j  the  order,  however,  of  Bedel  appears  to  have  been  re- 
versed by  British  Entomologists,  the  species  with  short  tarsi  standing  under  B.frit, 
and  the  species  with  long  tarsi  under  B.  suhcarinatus,  which  Bedel  gives  as  a  syno- 
nym of  his  B.frit,  which  also  has  long  tarsi. 

It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  tell  which  is  the  true  B.frit  of  Herbst.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Champion  (who  has  to-day  furnished  me  with  British  examples  of  the  species) 
on  the  subject,  and  he  answers  as  follows : — "  I  canncJt  find  anything  in  Herbst, 
Schonherr  or  Gyllenhal  to  help  you.  It  is  all  very  involved.  Brisout  (Ann.  Soc. 
Ent.  Fr.,  1863,  pp.  502,  503)  described  our  species  with  long  tarsi  under  the  name 
of  suhcarinatus,  Sch.,  particularly  mentioning  the  tarsi  as  '  tres  greles,'  but  he  says 
the  species  may  be  the  trwefrit,  Herbst."  The  B.  frit  of  Brisout,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Bedel  (who  gives  the  reference  to  Ann.  Fr.,  1863,  p.  503)  is  synonymous  with 
B.  claudicans,  which  has  the  shorter  and  thicker  tarsi. 

The  above  is  a  good  instance  of  the  utter  confusion  that  the  best  authors  some- 
times fall  into  over  a  doubtful  species,  and  the  present  system  of  nomenclature  on 
the  Continent,  which  seems  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse,  only  makes  confusion 
more  confounded. 

If  it  could  be  done,  I  would  propose  to  abolish  the  name  of  B.frit  altogether, 
and  to  adopt  Thomson's  name  of  longitarsis  for  the  species  with  long  tarsi,  and  a 
new  name,  Irevitarsis,  for  the  species  with  short  tarsi.  It  is  only  by  some  such 
alteration  that  we  can  avoid  the  difficulty. — W.  W.  Fowlee,  Lincoln  :  February 
imh,  1892. 


An  Elementaey  Manual  of  New  Zealand  Entomology,  being  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  our  Native  Insects  ;  with  21  Coloured  Plates  :  by  Gr.  V. 
Hudson,  F.E.S.     128  pp.  8vo.     London  :  West,  Newman  &  Co.     1892. 

A  bad  habit  has  latterly  sprung  up  amongst  writers  of  books  on  Natural  History, 
and  especially  on  Entomology,  viz.,  that  of  styling  their  productions  "  Manuals," 
"  Hand-Books,"  or  "  Text-Books,"  when  they  are  notliing  of  the  kind.  A  better 
title  for  this  work  would  have  been  "  Illustrations  of  New  Zealand  Insects,  and 
their  Transformations."  It  commences  with  a  few  generalities,  followed  by  a 
somewhat  lengthy  chapter  on  collecting.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  text  is 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  plates,  which  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  chromo- 
lithograpliy  from  the  author's  drawings  ;  and  these  latter  are  generally  con-ect, 
but  sometimes  fail  where  details  of  structure  (such  as  neuration,  &c.)  are  con- 
cerned. As  a  book  of  illustrations  it  will  enable  beginners  in  the  Colony  to 
name  such  species  as  are  figured.  The  really  valuable  features  in  the  work 
are  the  accounts  and  figures  of  the  transformations  of  most  of  the  species  treated 
on,  and  their  habits.  Here  the  author  has  done  good  work,  and  of  lasting 
scientific  interest,  and  this  part  is  mainly  quite  original,  for  very  little  has  been 
published  on  the  habits  and  transformations  of  some  of  the  most  common  species, 
and  he  here  shows  his  powers  of  close  observation. 
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Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.R.S. — It  is  with  profound  regret  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bates  on  February  16th,  after  a  short  iUness,  in  liis  68th  year.  He 
was  born  at  Leicester  on  February  8th,  1825,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  one 
of  the  staple  industries  of  the  town,  and  where  he  was  principally  educated  with  a 
view  to  commercial  life  :  and  his  school  education  was  supplemented  by  attending 
evening  classes,  where  he  probably  acquired  his  knowledge  of  classics  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  modern  languages.  Early  in  life  he  evinced  a  taste  for  Natural  History, 
Botany  at  first,  and  subsequently  Entomology,  and  several  notes  by  him  on  British 
Coleoptera  were  published  in  the  "  Zoologist  "  for  1843  and  184)i.  Business  was 
distasteful  to  him,  and  the  desire  for  foreign  travel  grew  with  his  years.  At  one 
time  we  believe  this  desire  nearly  culminated  in  emigration  to  Australia  with  his 
life-long  friend,  Mr.  Stephen  Barton,  of  Bristol ;  but  the  project  fell  through.  In 
1844  or  1845  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  was  then  engaged 
as  a  tutor  at  Leicester,  and  this  acquaintanceship  proved  fraught  with  events  con- 
cerning his  future  career.  In  April,  1848,  the  two  friends  set  sail  for  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazons,  on  a  memorable  Natural  History  expedition,  proposing  to 
pay  their  expenses  from  the  sales  of  the  specimens  collected,  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens 
being  appointed  their  agent  in  London.  They  soon  had  to  contend  with  sickness  ; 
Bates  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  but  happily  recovered  ;  Wallace  lost  his  brother 
from  the  same  fell  disease.  The  two  explorers  separated  after  a  short  time  ;  Bates 
occupied  himself  principally  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Amazons,  Wallace  diverted 
to  the  Rio  Negro,  and  returned  in  1852,  whereas  Bates  remained  until  1859,  having 
spent  11  years  on  the  Amazons,  ascending  to  a  point  over  the  Peruvian  frontier, 
distant  1800  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  frequently  encountering  great  dangers  and 
hardships ;  steam  was  then  unknown  on  the  Amazons,  and  distances  that  may 
now  be  covered  in  a  few  weeks  then  took  several  months. 

We  do  not  further  intend  to  follow  the  explorer  in  his  travels.  A  most  vivid 
description  of  them  and  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  region  was  published  by 
him  in  1863,  under  the  title,  "  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons,"  originally 
in  2  vols,  (and  translated  into  several  European  languages),  and  subsequently 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form  in  one  vol.,  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
reprints,  and  which,  even  to  his  death,  was  a  steady  source  of  income  to  its  author, 
so  continuous  has  been  its  popularity.  The  collections  made  were  enormous,  and  the 
biological,  ethnological  and  geographical  information  obtained  was  immense.  Popular 
and  remunerative  as  was  this  work,  its  author  was  wont  to  say  at  the  time  that  he 
would  rather  spend  another  11  years  on  the  Amazons  than  write  another  book. 

Being  without  any  permanent  occupation,  it  indeed  seemed  very  probable  at 
this  time  that  Bates  would  undertake  another  exploring  expedition  ;  but  an  event 
occurred  which  finally  caused  him  to  abandon  any  such  idea.  He  married  a 
Leicestershire  lady,  and  from  that  time  he  remained  at  home.  His  work  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  then  had  great  influence  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  who  became  his  warm  friend  and  patron.  A 
vacancy  occurring  in  1864  in  the  Assistant  Secretaryship  of  the  Society,  the  post 
was  offered  to  Bates,  who  accepted  it  and  retained  it  to  the  last,  for  he  was  on 
duty  up  to  a  very  short  time  before  his  death. 
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The  change  from  a  nomad  life  to  the  close  routine  of  office  work  must  have 
heen  heavily  felt  by  him,  but  he  at  once  settled  down  quietly  to  his  new  duties,  his 
early  business  experience  and  his  eminently  methodical  habits  no  doubt  aiding 
largely.  His  services  to  the  G-eographical  Society  will  be  fully  acknowledged  else- 
where ;  but  no  pen  can  recount  his  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and  words  of  wise 
counsel  offered  to  the  hosts  of  embryo  explorers  who  sought,  and  never  in  vain,  his 
advice.  His  position  at  the  Society  materially  aided  Entomology  in  an  indirect 
manner.  It  was  his  practice  to  equip  intending  explorers  with  apparatus,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  collecting,  and  by  this  means  he  added  vastly  to  his  collections  and 
to  those  of  others. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  Amazons  he  put  together  an  enormous  mass  of  biolo- 
gical notes  in  MS.,  copiously  illustrated   by  sketches,  for  he  was  no  mean   artist. 
These  notes  still  exist,  but   (with  the  exception  of  those   on   the   Tennifidce)  un- 
published.    As  a  philosophical  Naturalist  he  was  a  profound  student  of  the  bearings 
of  the  phenomena  he  witnessed  in  his  investigations  of  the  rich  Amazonian  Fauna 
on  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species  and  cognate  matters,  and  a  close  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Charles  Darwin,  as  the  writings  of  the  latter  abundantly 
show.    That  he  was  a  thorough  evolutionist  is  certain  ;  that  he  remained  a  believer 
in  Natural  Selection  as  the  sole  factor  in  the  Origin  of  Species  may  be  not  so  certain. 
In  1862  he  produced  his  notable  memoir  on  Mimetic  Resemblances,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Heliconidce   ("  Contributions   to  an  Insect-Fauna  of  the  Amazons   Valley, 
SeliconidcB,"   Trans.   Linn.  Soc),  which  took  the  world  by   surprise.      There  is, 
we  venture  to   say,  reason  to  believe  that,  although  he  did  not  alter  his  faith  in 
the   main  points  advanced  in   that  memoir,  he  deplored  the  extravagant  lengths  to 
which   his   reasonings,  as    detailed  therein,  were  made  subservient  to   trivialities 
by  some  who  succeeded  him.     Otherwise  he   devoted  all  his  leisure  to  Systematic 
Entomology.     At  first  the  Rhopalocera  engaged  his  attention,  and  especially  the 
Papilionidce  and  Erycinidce,  his  Catalogue  of  the  latter  (published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society)  having  been  adopted  as  a  basis  by  succeeding  authors. 
Many  years  ago  he  sold  his  collection  of  Butterflies  to  Messrs.  Grodman  and  Salvin, 
and   thenceforth    occupied    himself   with    Coleoptera,  and   especially    Geodephaga, 
Lamellicorns,  and  Longicorns.     On  these  groups  his  publications   have  been  very 
numerous,  for  they  were  not  confined  to  his  Contributions  to  the  Fauna  of  the  Amazons 
Valley,  but  concerned  the  whole  world,  some  as  papers  in  Transactions  and  Periodi- 
cals, many  in  the  published  accounts  of  explorations,  and   lastly  in   the  "  Biologia 
Centrali  Amei'icana,"  to  the  entomological  portion  of  which  his  contributions  form 
a  prominent  feature.     Failing  health  induced  him  to  sell  his  Longicorns  to  M.  Rene 
Oberthiir  shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  rest  of  his  collections  are  likely  to  leave 
our  shores  unless  some  means  can  be  found  for  retaining  them.     For  a  considerable 
time  he  had  been  engaged  on  a  new  classification  of  the   CarahidcB  on  certain  oral 
structures.     This  was  to  have  been  his  magnum  opus  as  he  himself  used  to  say  ;  but 
it  was  never  to  be  completed.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  list  of   his   works. 
There  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  this   Magazine   in   which  his   contributions  do   not 
appear.     Our  first  No.  in  1864  commenced  with  a  paper  from   his  pen,  and  one  of 
the  last  papers  he  wrote  was  published  in  our  No.  for  November,  1891. 

In  1861  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  of 
which  he  was  President  in  1868  and  1869,  and  again  in   1878.     In  1871  he  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  Linnean  Society  under  a  rule  that  enables  the  Council  to  waive  the 
pecuniary  contribution  in  especial  cases  ;  in  1863  he  had  received  a  like  distinction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Zoological  Society.  In  1881  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  His  official  position  caused  him  to  be  Secretary  of  the  G-eographical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  for  many  years,  but  he  declined  the  honour  of 
being  President  of  the  Section,  The  late  unfortunate  Emperor  of  Brazil  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Rose,  a  distinction  rarely  conferred  upon  foreigners. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bates  had  a  cottage  at  Folkestone,  and  it  was  his  wont 
to  repair  thither  on  all  available  opportunities,  on  which  occasions  the  old 
collecting  instincts  asserted  themselves  strongly.  Ever  since  his  return  from  the 
Amazons  he  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  induced  by  the  hardships  and 
bad  food  of  a  lengthened  period  in  his  wanderings.  His  robust  constitution  enabled 
him  to  throw  off  these  recurrent  attacks  ;  but  a  short  time  ago  symptoms  of  some 
organic  gastric  mischief  appeared  ;  upon  these  influenza  supervened,  and  his  last 
illness  was  of  brief  duration.  He  leaves  a  widow,  three  sons  (two  of  whom  are  in 
New  Zealand),  and  a  married  daughter  to  deplore  his  loss  ;  another  married  daughter 
predeceased  him  about  a  year  ago. 

In  the  foregoing  notice  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Bates  as  a  litterateur. 
His  work  (chiefly  anonymous)  in  this  line  was  enormous  at  one  time,  and  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  several  important  publications,  and  especially  the  "  Athenaeum."  He 
was  a  many-sided  man,  and  no  one  writing  with  one  point  in  view  can  do  justice  to 
his  memory.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  one  who  for  many  years  met  him  almost 
daily  to  enlarge  upon  his  social  qualities.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  these  respects  he 
was  nowhere  seen  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  "  Secretarium  "  of  the  British 
Association  after  the  day's  work  was  over.      Vale  ! — R.  McLachlan. 


BlEMINGHAM    ENTOMOLOGICAL    SOCIETY — ANNUAL    MEETING:    February    1st, 

1892.— Mr.  W.  G-.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Spencer,  Regent  Place,  Birmingham,  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  which  showed  the 
number  of  members  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  ;  and  the 
Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £4  18s.  4d. 
The  following  Officers  for  tlie  ensuing  year  were  elected  : — President,  Mr.  W.  Q-. 
Blatch,  F.E.S. ;  Yice-President,  Mr.  O.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  ;  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  Johnson ;  Auditors,  Messrs.  Herbert  Stone  F.L.S.,  and 
A.  Stone  Wainwright ;  and  Hon.  Sec,  Colbran  J.  Wainwright ;  Messrs.  G-.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  and  Gr.  W.  Wynn  were  also  elected  on  the  Council. 
Mr.  C.  Runge  showed  cocoons  of  Trochilium  apiformis,  containing  larvae,  which  he 
had  dug  out  of  poplars,  near  the  roots,  at  Arley. 

February  8th. — Social  Meeting. — By  invitation  of  the  Council,  the  members  and 
a  few  friends  met  together  at  the  Grrand  Hotel,  when  a  pleasant  social  evening  was 
spent.  A  number  of  interesting  books  and  insects  were  shown. — Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Lancashire  and  Cheshiee  Entomological  Society  :  February  Hth,  1892. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Henry  Champ  and  W.  H.  Holt  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Some  remarks  on  the  Hydradephaga 
of  the  District,"  illustrated  with  specimens  and  large  coloured  diagrams.  The 
President  exhibited  fine  varieties  of  Ennomos  angularia.  Dr.  Ellis,  Pulvinaria 
camellicola  (a  rare  species  of  Coccus  from  camellia  trees).  Mr.  Collins,  four  speci- 
mens of  Deilephila  galii,  bred  by  him  from  twenty-two  larvse  taken  on  Epilohium 
angustifolium,  at  Warrington,  in  1889,  the  specimens  were  small,  and  were  the  only 
perfect  ones  bred  ;  and  a  variety  of  Noctua  f  estiva,  with  distinct  black  transverse 
lines  on  a  uniform  ground  colour.  Mr.  Schill,  Hydrous  angustior  from  Milan,  flying 
round  electric  light.  Mr.  Stott,  a  collection  of  local  Hydradephaga  ;  and  Mr. 
Pierce,  Agrotis  candelarum,  from  Saxony,  and  its  British  form,  Ashworthii. — F.  N. 
Pierce,  Hon.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
January  28th,  1892. — W.  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Financial  Statement,  from  which  it  appeared  there 
was  a  balance  of  £48  to  the  Society's  credit ;  the  Council's  Keport  was  read  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Election  of  Officers  resulted  as  follows  :— Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett,  F.E.S., 
as  President;  Messrs.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  and  E.  South,  F.E.S., 
as  Yice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  E.  Step  as  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  W.  West  as  Curator  ;  Mr.  D. 
J.  Rice  as  Librarian  ;  Messrs.  H.  W.  Barker  and  A.  Short  as  Secretaries ;  and 
Messrs.  T.  R.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  J.  T.  Carrington,  F.L.S.,  C.  Fenn,  F.E.S.,  F.  W. 
Frohawk,  F.E.S.,  J.  Henderson,  W.  H.  Tugwell,  and  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.,  as  Council. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tugwell  read  his  Presidential  Address,  and  the  Meeting  closed  with 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  various  Officers. 

February  Uth,  1892.— C.  G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  several  species  of  the  genus  Cymothoe,  viz.,  theo- 
data,  3^milius,ccenis,  and  Theobene,  and  read  notes  with  reference  to  the  extreme  sexual 
difPerences ;  he  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  and  allied  forms,  which 
by  some  entomologists  were  considered  distinct  species  or  subspecies,  and  by  others 
mere  local  varieties,  and  remarked  that  the  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  show  the 
effect  of  environment  and  seasons  of  emergence  on  the  intensity  of  colouration. 
Mr.  Austin  exhibited  an  extremely  rare  form  of  Lyccena  bellargus,  Rott.,  having  the 
brilliant  blue  colour  entirely  suffused  with  black  scales,  and  another  example  with 
beautiful  markings  on  the  upper  side,  both  were  taken  at  Folkestone.  Mr.  Tutt,  a 
bred  series  of  Hadena  pisi,  L.,  varying  from  grey  to  a  deep  purplish-red  ;  three  spe- 
cimens of  H.  dissimilis,  Knoch,  one  with  longitudinal  striations  ;  a  small  specimen 
of  Arctia  villica,  L.,  the  spots  being  very  much  reduced  ;  three  specimens  of  Cerastis 
vaccina,  L.,  one  having  the  outer  margin  curved  as  in  spadicea  or  liguJa ;  Amblyp- 
tilia  acanthodactyla,  Hb.,  and  A.  punctidactyla.  Haw.,  bred  from  larvse,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  considered  by  some  that  these  were  distinct  species.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  showed 
smoky  varieties  of  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  L.  Mr.  Farren,  a  long  series  of  Feronia 
variegana,  Hb.,  taken  at  Scarborough  in  September,  and  remarked  that  there  were 
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plenty  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species,  but  the  black  form  was  as  plentiful  as 
the  ordinary  form.  Mr.  Billups,  a  larva  found  feeding  on  tomatoes  from  Teneriffe. 
Mr.  Tutt  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  Prodenia  littoralis,  Bdv.  Mr.  Herbert 
Williams,  a  dark  variety  of  Calymnia  trapezina.  Mr.  H.  Wallis  Kew  read  a  paper 
*'  On  the  dawn  of  Memory  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  Messrs.  Dobson,  Tutt,  Weir,  Barrett,  and  Wallis  Kew  took  part. — H.  W. 
Baeeee,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomolooical  Society  of  London  :  February  10th,  1892. — Frederick 
Du  Cane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  nominated  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Henry  John 
Elwes,  F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Session 
1892—93.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cowan,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  31,  Belsize  Park  Gardens, 
Hampstead,  N.W. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Farren,  of  Union  Eoad,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Philip 
de  la  Garde,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.,  "  Pembroke,"  Chatham  ;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mackonochie, 
B.A.,  of  St.  Botolph's,  Lincoln  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley,  M.A.,  of  South  Leverton 
"Vicarage,  Lincolnshire ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  Meyrick  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  Euproctisfulviceps,  Walk., 
taken  by  Mr.  Barnard,  showing  the  extraordinary  variation  of  this  Tasmanian 
species,  all  the  males  of  which  had  been  "  sembled  "  by  one  female.  The  males  were 
represented  by  various  forms  ranging  from  black  to  white,  which  had  all  been 
described  as  distinct  species.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  Mr.  Jacoby  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  samples  of  pins  which  he  had  tried  for  preventing  verdigris, 
and  stated  that  silver  wire  was  the  best  material  to  use,  as  insects  on  silver  pins 
remained  intact,  whilst  those  on  gilt  pins  were  destroyed  by  verdigris. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  representing  Huddersfield 
forms  of  Folia  chi,  including  nearly  melanic  specimens,  found  there  during  the  last 
two  seasons.     He  said  these  forms  had  not  hitherto  been  observed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  a  series  of  Radena  pisi,  comprising  specimens  very  grey  in 
tint,  others  of  an  almost  unicolorous  red  with  but  faint  markings,  and  others  well 
marked  with  ochreous  transverse  lines.  Three  distinct  forms  of  Hadena  dissimilis ; 
red  and  grey  forms  of  Panolis  piniperda,  and  a  dark  form  of  Eupithecia  fraxinata ', 
also  a  specimen  of  Sciaphila  Penziana.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-named, 
which  was  taken  in  Anglesey,  all  the  specimens  were  taken  or  bred  by  Mr.  Tunstall 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  exhibited  specimens  of  Arge  Litea,  A.  Lachesis,  A. 
Psyche,  A.  Thetis,  and  other  species  of  the  genus  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  ; 
also  specimens  of  Argynnis  Phoebe,  taken  in  Grenada  in  May,  1891. 

Mr.  W.  Farren  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  Peronea  variegana,  var. 
cirrana,  and  P.  Schalleriana,  var.  latifasciana,  from  Scarborough  ;  Eupoecilia 
vectisana,  from  Wicken  Fen ;  and  Elachista  subocellea,  from  Cambridge. 

Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rothney  sent  for  exhibition  a  number  of  species  of  ants  collected 
by  himself  in  Australia,  in  May  and  June,  1886,  which  had  recently  been  named 
for  him  by  Dr.  Forel. 
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Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Some  observations  on  the  Mouth. 
Organs  of  Diptera"  which  was  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams.  A  long  dis- 
cussion ensued. 

Mr.  E.  Meyrick  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Classification  of  the  Geometrina 
of  the  European  Fauna."  Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  McLaehlan,  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  Tutt,  and  Mr.  Distant  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. — 
H.  Gross,  Ron.  Secretary. 


THE  BUTTERFLIES   OF  RAWAL  PINDI  AND   THE   MURREE   HILLS 

(PUNJAB). 

BY   If.    MANDEES,    T.E.S., 
Surg  eon- Captain,  Medical  Staff. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  two  seasons'  collecting  at  Pindi, 
and  one  summer  in  the  Murree  Hills.  Probably  other  species  remain 
to  be  added,  but  my  time  is  limited,  and  my  peregrinations  restricted 
to  a  few  miles  round  my  station  for  the  time  being. 

Eawal  Pindi  is  situated  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Punjab, 
and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  outlyers  of  the  Murree  Hills.  At 
first  sight  it  looks  as  uninviting  from  an  entomological  point  of  view 
as  any  other  place  in  the  Punjab,  being  very  hot,  flat,  and  with  very 
little  vegetation.  In  certain  respects  it  is  an  extremely  interesting 
place,  as  its  proximity  to  the  hills  and  its  elevation,  1700  ft.,  enable 
the  more  hardy  hill  species,  both  animals  and  plants,  to  maintain  a 
precarious  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  its  heat  and  aridness  per- 
mit the  survival  of  a  few^  entirely  desert  species.  It  is  situated,  in 
fact,  just  where  hill  and  plain  species  struggle  against  adverse  climatal 
conditions.  As  instances  of  the  former,  I  may  mention  Vanessa 
indica  and  Lethe  Dyrta,  which  are  represented  by  occasional  specimens 
only  ;  and  of  the  latter,  species  of  the  genus  Taracolus  survive  in 
very  few  numbers. 

Last  year  (1890)  the  weather,  comparatively  speaking,  was  cool, 
and  consequently  the  hill  species  were  fairly  numerous,  especially 
Qonepteryx  rhamni,  Colias  Fieldi  and  Hyale,  species  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  plains  ;  though  I  have  found  C. 
Fieldi  as  far  south  as  Mooltan. 

This  year,  on  the  contrary,  was  noted  for  its  long  continued  and 
intense  heat ;  and  very  little  rain,  whether  under  these  conditions  the 
desert  species  preponderated  I  do  not  know,  as  I  was  enjoying  the 
temperate  breezes  of  the  Himalayas.  The  tenure  of  existence  is  held 
so  feebly,  that  any  untoward  circumstance  seems  likely  to  throw  back 
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or  even  exterminate  some  species,  until  under  further  favouring  cir- 
cumstances they  are  recruited  by  stragglers  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  or  plains,  as  the  case  may  be.  One  such  event  occurred  this  year 
with  the  arrival  of  the  locusts.  The  mature  locusts  appeared  in  the 
cold  weather,  but  did  little  harm  to  the  park  and  the  garden  of  the 
mess  bungalow,  almost  the  only  two  places  where  butterflies  are  to  be 
found.  A  word  or  two  regarding  these.  The  former  comprises  some 
fifty  acres,  laid  out  wath  two  or  three  artificial  ponds.  No  garden 
plants  are  grown,  and  the  principal  trees  are  chiar  {Pinus  longifolia), 
acacias  {mimosa  and  arahica),  and  "  sessum,"  which  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  Grass  is  grown  wherever  practicable,  and  is  used  for  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses  in  the  station.  In  the  mess  garden  are 
grown  many  varieties  of  English  flowers,  which  prove  very  attractive 
to  butterflies,  and  more  especially  the  Sphinx  haw^k  moths,  convolvuli, 
livornica  and  celerio.  At  the  commencement  of  May  the  young 
locusts  arrived  in  such  swarms  that  they  practically  ruined  the  garden, 
and  eat  up  every  green  thing  in  the  park.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  masses  ;  they  advanced  across  the  country  like  a  huge 
army,  devastating  everything  as  they  went,  and  fouling  wells  and 
water  courses  by  falling  into  them  in  thousands.  One  is  so  accus- 
tomed from  one's  youth  to  regard  the  locust  as  a  flying  insect  only, 
and  to  see  it  constantly  depicted  as  such,  that  one  is  more  or  less 
unacquainted  with  it  in  its  earlier  stages.  At  first  it  is  entirely  black, 
and  then  changes  to  a  fine  green  colour,  ornamented  with  black  and 
yellow.  It  is  wingless,  but  crawls  about  everywhere,  trees,  walls,  and 
the  insides  of  tents  are  covered  with  their  slowly  moving  columns, 
and  seemingly  they  eat  everything  except  metal.  It  is  in  this  stage 
that  they  encumber  the  railway  lines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stop  the 
trains.  I  experienced  this  once  myself  when  travelling  from  Lahore 
to  Pindi.  We  were  proceeding  up  a  slight  incline,  and  gradually  got 
slower  and  slower  until  w^e  stopped,  and  the  rails  had  to  be  swept 
clear.  Apparently  the  body  of  the  locust  contains  a  substance  of  an 
oily  nature,  and  the  crushed  bodies  on  the  hot  rails  prevented  the 
wheels  from  catching.  The  smell  from  their  crushed  and  half-cooked 
oily  bodies  (the  weather  was  extremely  hot)  was  indescribably  nasty. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  I  went  to  Kalabagh,  in  the  Murree  Hills 
and  twenty  miles  north  of  Murree.  The  road  for  the  w^hole  distance 
was  infested  by  brown  locusts  in  the  flying  state,  and  in  places  the 
destruction  they  caused  was  enormous.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  trees, 
which  should  have  been  green  with  their  summer  foliage,  assumed  an 
autumnal  brown  from  the  clinging  insects,  and  in  a  few  hours,  or  by 
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the  next  day,  were  as  bare  as  after  the  first  frosts  of  winter.  I  noticed 
that  other  insects  made  a  speedy  clearance  when  the  locusts  were 
numerous.  No  doubt  enormous  numbers  of  larvse  and  pupse  were 
devoured,  and  I  notice  that  butterflies  have  been  unusually  scarce  in 
Kulu,  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Probably,  many  butterflies,  which  were  unusually  scarce  or  ab- 
sent this  season,  yet  remain  to  be  added  to  my  list.  Perhaps  some 
other  entomologist,  who  has  collected  in  these  hills,  m^U  kindly  favour 
us  with  a  list  of  the  species  I  have  not  yet  met  with.  The  Himalayas, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  part  of  them  known  as  the  Murree  Hills,  are  so 
well  known  that  little  need  be  said  about  them  by  way  of  description. 
Murree  is  7,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  so  near  the  torrid  plains  that 
insects  partial  to  this  elevation  do  not  largely  flourish.  Kalabagh, 
where  I  resided  for  five  months,  is  exactly  8000  ft.  alt.,  and  being 
further  in  the  hills  is  very  central  for  collecting  purposes. 

At  this  elevation  two  species  of  pine,  P.  longifolia  and  P.  excelsa, 
and  a  fir,  Ahies  Wehhiana,  flourish  very  extensively.  The  other  trees 
are  mostly  oaks  and  chestnuts.  Undergrowth  is  thick  in  places,  but 
the  forests  are  so  intersected  by  wood  cutters'  paths,  that  progression 
is  easy,  were  it  not  for  the  steepness  of  the  hill  sides,  which  are  fre- 
quently precipitous.  It  is  not  difl3,cult  to  pass  in  a  short  time  from 
9000  or  8000  ft.  to  3000  ft.,  but  travelling  upwards  is  tedious  and 
exhausting,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  change  of  the 
flora  and  insect  fauna  at  the  different  elevations.  The  last  season  was 
very  deficient  in  rainfall :  usually  the  rains  begin  about  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  end  the  middle  of  September.  Life  is  then  passed  in 
cloudland,  with  limited  view  of  one's  surroundings,  and  everything 
is  damp  and  miserable.  After  the  rains  the  weather  becomes  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  the  views  of  the  distant  snows  magnificent.  The  butter- 
flies are  of  a  decided  European  character,  and  often  the  result  of  a 
day's  collecting  will  show  only  specimens  which  one  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  at  home. 

Abbottabad  is  forty  miles  from  Murree,  and  almost  due  north  of 
it,  with  an  elevation  of  4200  ft. 

The  other  places  I  have  mentioned  are  in  the  hills  between  these 
two  stations. 

Species  occurring  at  Eawal  Pindi  I  have  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

*Danais  LimincBa,  Cram. — Very  common  in  gardens  in  April  and  May,  and 
again  after  the  rains  ;  occurs  also  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  and  up  to  7000  ft.  ; 
it  is  abundant  also  in  November  at  Pindi.  *D.  Genutia,  Cram. —Abundant  at  low 
elevations  at  the  same  seasons  as  the  above.  *i>.  Chiysij^pus,  L. — Not  by  any 
means  common,  and  decidedly  rare  above  7000  ft. 
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^Lethe  Dyrta,  Feld. — This  is  one  of  the  few  hill  species  that  manage  to  exist 
sparingly  at  Kawal  Piudi ;  it  is  uncommon  even  in  the  Murree  Hills. 

Amecera  SchaJcra,  Eoll. — Abundant  during  the  rains,  and  in  the  autumn 
months,  flying  about  the  rocks  and  bare  hill-sides. 

Hipparchia  Parisatis,  Koll. — Common  between  Bugnota  and  Abbottabad  in  the 
autumn.  It  settles  in  the  most  inaccessible  and  dangerous  spots,  and  from  its  re- 
semblance to  its  surroundings  is  difficult  to  see.  I  consider  the  pursuit  of  II. 
Parisatis  over  these  precipitous  hill  sides  to  be  distinctly  dangerous  :  one  stands  a 
good  chance  either  of  a  sunstroke  or  a  broken  neck. 

Aulocera  Padma,  Koll. — Abundant  above  7000  ft.  in  June,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains  ;  it  then  disappears,  and  there  is  a  small  autumn  brood. 
The  species  here  is  remarkably  constant.  A.  Swaha,  Koll. — This  comes  out  during 
the  rains,  replacing  the  above  species,  and  continuing  all  through  the  autumn.  It 
has  very  much  the  same  habits  as  Padma,  and,  like  it,  is  not  found  below  7000  ft. 
A.  Saraswati,  Koll.  —One  specimen  only,  on  a  rocky  hill  near  Bugnota,  in  September. 
I  was  surprised  not  to  find  the  species  more  abundant,  as  it  is  said  to  swarm  in 
favoured  localities. 

^Ypthima  Nareda,  Koll. — Occurs  sparingly  in  the  park  at  Eawal  Pindi,  and  also 
throughout  the  Murree  Hills,  during  the  summer  months. 

CaUerehia  Nirmala,  Moore. — A  variable  species,  occurring  commonly  in  the 
rains,  and  disappearing  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  not,  I  think,  found 
below  7000  ft.     It  has  very  much  the  habits  of  the  English  "  meadow  brown." 

*3Ielanitis  Leda,  L. — Not  uncommon  at  Pindi,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in 
the  hills. 

*Atella  Phalanta,  Dr. — Common  at  Pindi,  but  not  in  the  hills. 

Sephisa  dichroa,  Koll. — I  have  seen  this  at  about  3000  ft.  elevation,  on  the 
Kashmir  road  below  Kalabagh. 

^Junonia  Asterie,  L. — Eare,  at  Pindi,  and  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  *J. 
Lemonias,  L. — Occasionally  at  Pindi  in  the  Park  ;  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  the 
hills.  *J.  Hierta,  F. — Very  common  at  Pindi,  and  up  to  6000  ft. ;  it  delights  in 
the  hottest  sunshine,  and  is  found  almost  throughout  the  year.  *J.  Orithyia,  L. — 
Common  at  Pindi  and  Abbottabad,  and  up  to  6000  ft. ;  common  nearly  all  the  year 
round. 

Neptis  Astola,  Moore. — Very  common  everywhere  in  the  summer  months,  and 
rains.  A  second  brood  occurs  in  autumn,  but  the  specimens  are  few  in  number.  N. 
Ophiana,  Moore. — Common  at  low  elevations,  3000  and  6000  ft.,  but  not  occurring 
before  the  latter  elevation. 

*IIypolimnas  Bolina,  L. — Occasional  specimens  occur  in  gardens  at  Pindi,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  it  in  the  hills. 

*Argynnis  Niphe,  L. — Common  at  Pindi  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  the  female 
greatly  resembles  D.  Chrysippus  on  the  wing.  A.  CJiildreni,  Grr. — I  have  taken  this 
at  Doonga  Gali,  7500  ft.,  and  at  Kalabagh,  8000  ft.,  as  well  as  on  the  Kashmir  road, 
3500  ft.  I  have  seen  specimens  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Murree.  It 
occasionally  soars  in  considerable  numbers  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  forest  trees. 
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A.  Kamala,  Moore. — Very  common,  especially  before  the  rains,  and  female  speci- 
mens may  be  found  late  in  September.  It  is  fond  of  settling  on  the  damp  margins 
of  the  hill  streams ;  twenty  or  thirty  collected  together  in  one  spot  is  a  lovely  sight. 
*A.  Lathonia,  L. — Abundant  in  June,  and  specimens  may  be  found  throughout  the 
summer  months  ;  it  occurs  again  in  the  autumn. 

Limenitis  Trivena,  Moore. — Common  before  the  rains,  and  almost  always  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  and  not  below  6000  ft.  The  species  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  very  constant,  and  shows  little  sign  of  variation. 

JEuthalia  Fatala,  Koll. — Common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Murree,  but  not  in 
the  Gralis.    It  occurs  on  the  Kashmir  road  near  Kalabagh,  at  about  4000  ft.  elevation. 

*Pyrameis  cardui,  L. — Abundant  everywhere.  *P.  indica,  H. — Occurs  very 
sparingly  at  Pindi,  a  locality  where  I  should  certainly  not  have  expected  it ;  it  is 
common  in  the  hills,  generally  on  the  summits,  in  autumn,  when  the  insect  is  freshly 
emerged.    Worn  specimens  maybe  found  in  the  spring,  and  throughout  the  summer. 

Vanessa  Canace,  L. — Rather  vu:icoramon  ;  occasional  specimens  may  be  taken 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  *  V.  cashmirensis,  Koll. — Abundant 
in  the  hills,  and  quite  common  at  Pindi.  Specimens  vary  somewhat  in  the  depth  of 
colouring.  V.  xanthomelas,  W.  V. — I  have  found  this  not  uncommonly  in  early 
summer ;  generally  in  open  sunlit  spots  in  pine  forests  at  8000  ft.  elevation.  V.  c- 
album,  L. — Very  common  before  the  rains,  and  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  hill 
streams,  settling  on  flowers  and  bushes  overhanging  the  water ;  a  second  brood 
appears  in  August  in  much  smaller  numbers.  The  depth  of  colouring  varies  greatly  : 
the  second  brood  is  considerably  darker  and  the  colouring  richer  than  the  first. 

Cyrestis  Thyodamas,  Bdv. — Common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Murree,  and  on 
the  Kashmir  road,  4000  ft.  ;  it  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  Gralis. 

Kallima  Inachis,  Bdv. — Occurs  at  Murree  and  Abbottabad  ;  this  is  probably  its 
extreme  western  limit.  The  colouring  is  paler,  and  the  specimens  are  rather  larger 
than  those  from  Burma. 

^Libythea  Lepita,  Moore. — Abundant  before  and  during  the  rains,  and  prefers 
damp  spots  on  the  road  sides  and  forest  paths.  It  is  a  common  garden  insect  at 
Pindi.     There  is  an  autumn  brood. 

Dodona  Durga,  Koll. — I  found  this  locally  abundant  on  dry  rocks  on  the 
Abbottabad  road.     This  year  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  specimen. 

Lyccena  Ariana,  Moore. — Common  on  open  hill  sides  throughout  the  Gralis  in 
June  and  July.  L.  Medon,  Huf. — Not  rare  in  the  same  localities  as  the  last.  I 
have  not  noticed  an  autumn  brood.  Cyaniris  Vardhana. — Not  at  all  rare  in  June, 
and  then  occurs  sparingly  throughout  the  summer  ;  I  have  caught  specimens  as  late 
as  October.  It  has  the  same  habits  as  the  rest  of  the  genus.  C.  coelesfina,  Koll. — 
The  commonest  blue  in  the  hills,  and  found  everywhere  throughout  the  summer. 

*Zizera  Maha,  Koll. — Common  everywhere,  from  Murree  to  Abbottabad,  and 
as  is  so  often  the  case  the  specimens  taken  in  the  rains  are  much  darker  than  those 
taken  earlier  in  the  year.  *Z.  GaiJca,  T. — This  and  Z.  Otis,  F.,  occur  not  uncom- 
monly throughout  the  district. 

(To  he  continuorl). 
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{Continued  from  page  79). 

27.— MACRONYCHIA,  Rud.  ~   C^^V^r^  K  ^  ^ 

Gen.  ch. — Eyes  nude,  somewhat  widely  separated  in  both  sexes ; 
fronto-orbital  bristles  reaching  to  the  roots  of  the  antennae,  and  partly 
in  a  double  row  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female  ;  antennae  with 
the  second  joint  rather  thickened  and  setose,  the  third  joint  not  much 
longer  than  the  second  ;  arista  bare ;  cheeks  wide,  and  clothed  with 
fine  scattered  hairs  ;  facialia  bare  ;  vibrissae  with^two  long  decussating 
bristles,  placed  some  way  above  the  epistome  ;  abdomen  ovoid,  and 
somewhat  flattened  in  the  male,  and  elongated  with  a  projecting  horny 
oviduct  in  the  female ;  the  first  segment  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
others,  and  there  are  no  discal  setae;  wings  with  the  fourth  longitudinal 
vein  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  with  a  cubital  appendix  ;  legs  having 
large  tarsal  claws  and  pulvilli  in  both  sexes. 

M.  AGEESTis,  rin.     T=  lV"*.^-*-    "  P 

Colour  yellowish-grey  ;  forehead  prominent ;  fx'ontal  stripe  black,  rather  wider 
than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  which,  like  the  cheeks,  are  white  with  black  re- 
flections ;  antennae  black  ;  arista  thickened  to  nearly  the  middle ;  palpi  black ;  thorax 
with  thi'ee  wide  stripes,  the  middle  of  which  is  trifid,  and  the  outer  ones  maculi- 
form  ;  the  outer  dorso-central  bristles  are  three  in  number  behind  the  transverse 
groove ;  scutellum  yellow-brown  with  a  reddish  tinge  ;  abdomen  grey,  with  three 
reddish-brown  triangular  spots  on  each  segment,  the  bases  of  the  triangles  being 
backwards  ;  legs  black.  This  species,  which  is  very  variable  in  size,  is  rare  ;  Mr. 
Dale  has  one  in  his  collection. 

T.  cylindrica,  Fin.,  has  been  recorded  as  a  British  species  ;  I  have  not  seen 
a  specimen,  and,  from  Zetterstedt's  description,  I  do  not  think  it  will  belong  to  thi; 
genus. 

28.— MYOBTy^.  Dsv. 

Pyeeosia,  p.  Rnd. 
Oe^i.  ch. — Eyes  nude,  frontalia  somewhat  narrowed  in  the  male, 
and  wide  in  the  female  :  fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  to  about  the 
middk  of  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  ;  cheeks^  bare ;  antennae 
with  second  joint  a  little  elongated,  and  the  third  at  the  most  twice 
as  long ;  arista  pubescent,  with  the  base  thickened  ;  facialia  ciliated  with 
a  few  hairs  on  their  lower  part ;  vibrissae  seated  near  the  sides  of  the 
epistome  close  to  the  mouth  ;  palpi  long  and  thick  ;  abdomen  elliptical 
or  conical,  with  the  segments  all  of  nearly  equal  lengths,  the  middle 
ones  mostly  without  discal  setae  ;  wings  with  the  fourth  longitudinal 
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vein  bent  at  a  blunt  angle  or  in  a  curve  ;  tarsi  witb  the  claws  and  pul- 
villi  mostly  small  in  both  sexes.  The  four  known  British  species  are 
all  more  or  less  lutescent  in  colour,  and  very  similar  to  each  other,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  them.  Zetterstedt,  in  fact, 
considers  M.  longipes  and  M.  pacijica,  Mgn.,  only  as  varieties  of  M. 
inanis,  Fin.  They  all  belong  to  Eondani's  sub-genus  Pyrrosia  ;  the 
middle  abdominal  segments  being  without  discal  setae,  and  those  on 
the  margin  of  the  last  segment  being  arranged  in  a  single  series. 

1  (2)  Fore  femora  with  a  black  stripe  on  the  upper  surface...!,  fenestrata,  Mgn. 

2  (1)  Fore  femora  entirely  yellow. 

3  (4)  Hind  femora  as  long  as  the  abdomen   2.  longipes,  Mgn. 

4  (3)  Hind  femora  shorter  than  the  abdomen. 

5  (6)  Abdomen  in  great  part  yellow    3.  inams,  Fin. 

6  (5)  Abdomen  only  yellow  at  the  base 4.  pacijica,  Mgn. 

M.    TENESTRATA,    Mgn. 

Frontalia  occupying  about  one- fourth  of  the  width  of  the  head  in  the  male,  and 
one-third  in  the  female  ;  frontal  stripe  narrower  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  and 
reddish-bi'own  in  colour ;  palpi  yellow,  sometimes  with  dark  tips  ;  antennae  with 
first  and  second  joints  testaceous,  and  the  third  black  and  twice  the  length  of  the 
second  j  thorax  dark  grey,  with  four  rather  narrow  stripes,  and  with  three  outer 
dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  transverse  groove  ;  scutellum  yellowish-grey ; 
abdomen  dark  brown,  with  the  sides  of  the  first  and  second  segments  yellow  and 
translucent,  leaving  a  central  dorsal  dark  stripe  of  moderate  width,  which  widens  as 
it  goes  backwards,  spreading  out  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth 
segments  ;  anal  segments  in  the  male  dark  grey  ;  no  discal  setse  on  any  of  the  seg- 
ments, and  the  setce  round  the  lower  margin  of  the  fourth  segment  arranged  in  a 
single  row ;  wings  with  the  outer  cross  vein  straight  and  upright,  and  placed  about 
one-fifth  nearer  to  the  angle  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  than  to  the  inner  cross 
vein  ;  legs  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi,  which  are  black,  and  of  the  fore 
emora,  which  are  more  or  less  nigrescent  upon  their  anterior  surfaces.  Very  rare  ; 
have  only  seen  one  British  specimen,  which  is  in  Miss  Prescott-Decie's  collection. 

M.   LONGIPES,   Mgn. 

I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species,  but  it  is  recorded  as  British  by 
Walker.  It  is  described  as  having  a  very  narrow  frontal  stripe  ;  antennae  with  the 
third  joint  not  much  longer  than  the  second  ;  thorax  with  indistinct  stripes  ;  abdo- 
men with  the  dark  dorsal  stripe  so  narrow  over  the  first  abdominal  ring  that  in  the 
female  the  yellow  sides  coalesce  and  form  a  large  oval  pa  ch  ;  the  legs  are  also  longer 
than  in  the  other  species,  the  hind  femora  i-eaching  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
Very  rare. 

M.   INANIS,  rin. 

This  (the  most  common,  and  the  typical  species)  closely  resembles  M.  fenestrata, 
it  is,  however,  usually  rather  larger,  and  altogether  paler  in  colour  ;  the  frontal 
stripe  is  as  wide  as  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  instead  of  being  narrower  ;  the  thora- 
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cic  stripes  are  finer,  the  scutellum  yellow  instead  of  gi'eyish-yellow,  the  stripe  on  the 
back  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  rather  narrower,  and  the  yellow  patches  on  the 
sides  extend  on  to  the  third  segment ;  the  anal  segment  in  the  male  is  rufous  or 
yellow  instead  of  grey,  the  outer  cross  vein  is  rather  nearer  to  the  angle  of  the  fourth 
longitudinal,  being  placed  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  between  that  and  the 
inner  cross  vein,  instead  of  two-fifths  ;  the  fore  femora  also  are  quite  yellow.  Not 
uncommon. 

M.  PACiFiCA,  Mgn. 
This  species  differs  from  all  the  former  ones  by  having  the  abdomen  entirely 
grey,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  yellow  patch  on  each  side  of  the  first  segment ; 
the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  is  longer,  it  being  between  two  and  three  times  the 
length  of  the  second ;  the  palpi  are  thicker  at  the  ends  ;  the  scutellum  is  grey ; 
and  the  wings  have  the  fourth  longitudinal  veins  bent  more  at  an  angle.  Rare  ; 
I  captured  one  near  Ulverstone,  in  Lancashire,  in  1889  j  it  is  also  in  Miss  Presoott- 
Decie's  collection. 

33.— LESKIA,  Dsv. 

Mtobia,  p.  Mgn.  and  Mcq. 
Pyerosia,  p.  End. 

I  have  introduced  this  genus  out  of  its  numerical  position  in  my 
analytical  table  owing  to  its  close  affinity  to  the  prec*  ding  one,  from 
which  it  scarcely  differs,  except  by  having  the  third  '^f  the  an- 

tennae a  little  longer.  Meigen  and  Macquart  both  placv  he  only 
species  which  it  contains  in  Myohia,  and  E-ondani  includes  it  in  his 
genus  Pyrrosia.  R.  Desvoidy  thus  defines  the  genus :  "  Tons  les 
caracteres  du  Genre  Myobie,  le  troisieme  article  antennaire  triple  du 
deuxieme  qui  est  plus  court,  teintes  jaune."*  Though  the  characters 
of  the  two  genera  are,  therefore,  almost  identical,  still  the  species 
referred  to  Leskia  is  peculiar,  and  differs  in  appearance  (being  wholly 
yellow)  as  well  as  in  habits  from  those  in  Myohia,  the  larvse  of  the 
latter  being  parasitic  upon  Hymeno'ptera  or  Coleoptera  {Curculioiiidce) , 
while  those  of  the  former  are  said  to  live  in  the  bodies  of  the  cater- 
pillars of  Lepidoptera  (Sesice). 

L.   AUEEA,   Fin. 

Jlavescens,  Dsv. 
Ochreous ;  head  and  face  golden-yellow,  with  silvery  glitter ;  frontal  stripe 
narrow,  and  reddish-brown  ;  antennae  dark  yellow  ;  palpi  yellow,  long  and  narrow 
in  the  male,  and  slightly  thickened  at  the  end  in  the  female  ;  thorax  light  brown, 
with  golden-yellow  pubescence,  and  very  faintly  striped ;  abdomen  ochreous  and 
translucent,  the  sides  and  hinder  edges  of  the  segments  having  silvery-white 
reflections ;  calyptra  and  halteres  yellow ;  wings  brownish-yellow ;  legs  yellow, 
with  brown  tarsi.     "Very  rare. 

*  Essai  sur  les  Myodaires,  p.  100. 
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29.— K^SELIA,  Dsv. 
Gen.  ch. — Eyes  nude,  and  distant  in  bofb  sexes ;  fronto-orbital 
bristles  in  a  double  row  in  both  males  and  females,  and  descending  to 
the  roots  of  the  antennae  ;  facial  setsD  ascending  half-way  up  the  face  ; 
antennae  with  first  and  second  joints  short,  and  the  third  five  or  six 
times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  bare  ;  abdomen  oblong  and  convex, 
with  the  rings  of  nearly  equal  lengths,  and  with  both  discal  and  mar- 
ginal setsB  ;  wings  mostly  without  the  apical  cross  vein,  and  having 
the  outer  cross  vein  placed  in  the  middle  between  the  little  (inner) 
cross  vein  to  the  point  of  flexure  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  one.  The 
sexes  are  very  difficult  to  discriminate. 

E.    PALLIPES,    Fin. 

antiqua,  Mgn. 
Cinereous  5  forehead  slightly  prominent,  frontalia  wide,  with  a  broad  black  or 
piceous  stripe  ;  antennae  with  the  first  and  second  joints  rufous  or  testaceous,  and 
the  tliird  black,  with  the  apex  pointed  in  front  ;  palpi  rufous  ;  thorax  with  four 
narrow  lines,  the  outer  ones  small  and  broken  ;  scutellum  yellow  at  the  apex  ; 
abdomen  grey  ancV  immaculate,  with  the  sides  slightly  rufous  and  diaphanous  ;  legs 
yellow,  with  black/  arsi,  fore  femora  sometimes  nigrescent  at  the  base.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  7'  s  R.  antiqua  is  only  a  variety  of  T.  paUipes,  Fin.,  in  which  the 

apical  cro/  -eins  are  deficient;  therefore,  Fallen's  name,  whi,ch  has  the  priority, 
must  be  adopted.  Fallen  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  T.  pallipes  : 
'  Var.  j8  9  Monstrosa,  nervo  alarum  quarto  abbi-eviato  ;"  this  variety  seems  more 
common  than  the  other,  and  I  cannot  make  out  that  it  is  a  sexual  peculiarity,  as 
Fallen's  remark  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  This  fly  is  not  uncommon  ;  Mr. 
Brunetti  sent  me  two  captured  at  the  same  time  at  Dulwich,  in  one  of  which  the 
apical  cross  veins  are  present,  and  in  the  other  absent ;  I  have  one  or  two  specimens 
captured  by  myself,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  this  vein  remains,  while  the  rest  is 
deficient. 

30.— MEiaENIA,  Dsv. 

Tachina,  p.  Mgn. 

Masiceea,  p.  Mcq. 

Spilosia,  End. 

Gen.  ch. — Eyes  bare  or  pubescent,  approximated  in  the  males,  and 
widely  separated  in  the  females  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  to 
about  the  apex  of  the  second  joint  of  the  antennse  ;  facial  setae  few  ; 
anteunsD  with  the  second  joint  somewhat  elongated,  and  the  third  from 
two  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  bare,  cheeks  nude ; 
vibrissae  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth 
(epistome)  ;  abdomen  conical,  mostly  spotted,  and  having  both  discal 
and  marginal  setae  ;  wings  with  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  bent  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  outer  cross  vein  placed  rather  nearer  to  the 
angle  than  to  the  inner  cross  vein. 
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1  (2)     With  two  spots  on  the  second  abdominal  segment 1.  bisiffnata,  Wdm. 

2  (1)     With  three  spots  on  both  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments... 

2.  Jioralis,  Mgn. 

B.    BISIGIS'ATA,   Wdm. 

Forehead  and  face  prominent ;  frontal  stripe  black  ;  antennae  grey,  with  the 
third  joint  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  palpi  black  in  the  male, 
sometimes  pale  in  the  female ;  thorax  of  the  male  black,  with  three  stripes,  the 
middle  one  broad  and  sometimes  trifid  ;  the  female  thorax  is  cinereous,  and  marked 
with  four  narrow  stiipes ;  three  outer  dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  transverse 
groove  ;  abdomen  grey,  with  two  distinct,  large,  round  spots  on  the  second  segment, 
in  the  male  with  a  central  dorsal  black  line,  anal  segments  black  and  shining  ;  in 
the  female  the  abdomen  is  greyish-white,  with  the  spots  very  indistinct,  and  placed 
more  on  the  sides ;  scutellum  black  in  male,  cinereous  in  female  ;  legs  black.  Not 
common  ;  I  captured  both  sexes  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  in  1891. 

M.  FLOEALis,  Mgn.  non  Fin.* 

This  little  species  (from  3  to  4  mm.  in  size)  resembles  the  former  in  its  general 
colour  and  markings  on  the  thorax,  but  the  design  upon  the  abdomen  is  different, 
there  being  three  spots  instead  of  two  on  the  second  segment,  and  also  upon  the 
third  ;  they  often  coalesce,  and  the  middle  spots  seem  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  part 
of  the  central  stripe  opposite  the  middle  of  the  segments,  the  spot  so  formed  being 
sometimes  on  a  higher  level  than  the  others  ;  the  thii'd  joint  of  the  antennae  is 
rather  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  M.  hisignata,  and  the  abdominal  spots  are  much 
more  distinct  in  the  female.     Kare  ;  I  captured  a  single  male  near  York  in  1889. 

(To  he  continued).    ]  '^^  [.^ 


NOTES    ON   COLLECTINa    TOETRICBS   (THE    POLE    SYSTEM). 

BY    CHARLES    PENN,    F.E.S. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  have  little  doubt  has  struck  most 
Lepidopterists  who  have  travelled  at  all,  and  that  is,  the  difference  in 
the  tactics  pursued  by  the  collectors  of  widely  removed  localities,  even 
when  in  search  of  the  same  insect.  I  used  to  be  especially  amused 
at  some  of  the  fashions  in  nets,  both  as  regards  shape  and  size,  and  I 
have  even  known  the  colour  of  the  gauze  or  leno  to  be  peculiar  to 
certain  places,  although  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  local  variation. 
I  dare  say  my  own  net  was  equally  a  subject  of  comment,  from  its 
large  size,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  larger  a  net  can  be  worked,  up 
to  a  certain  size,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  attendant  on  its  use. 
"We  might  all  of  us  be  of  some  service  to  each  other  if  we  were  to 
compare  notes  a  little  more  ;  but  there  is  something  closely  allied  to 
secretiveness  (to  put  it  as  mildly  as  possible)  among  a  certain  class  of 
collectors  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 

*  T.floralis,  Flu.,  belongs  to  the  genus  Nemorilla. 
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My  object  in  writing  these  notes  is  to  call  attention  to  a  method 
of  catching  Tortrices  not  very  generally  practised,  and  which  is  not 
only  an  easy  mode  of  working,  but  most  productive  in  results.  I 
allude  to  collecting  by  the  pole  system.  The  apparatus  required  is 
simple  in  the  extreme.  Three  bamboos,  each  a  little  more  than  five 
feet  long,  and  two  of  them  with  brass  or  copper  tubes  fixed  to  one 
end  like  the  joints  of  a  fishing  rod,  to  enable  them  to  be  jointed  to- 
gether, and  a  big  balloon  net  as  light  as  possible,  the  ring  of  cane,  and 
fitting  into  a  brass  squared  Y?  ^^^  ^^^  only  requisites.  The  net  should 
be  ahotit  two  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep,  and  nearly  circular. 
It  is  not  an  expensive  affair,  and  when  the  net  is  required  to  be  used 
in  its  ordinary  capacity,  the  topmost  bamboo  will  serve  as  a  handle, 
while  the  others  strapped  together  make  a  good  beating  stick. 

Let  me  describe  the  modus  operandi,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will 
select  a  warm  sunny  afternoon  at  the  very  end  of  May,  or  in  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  betake  ourselves  to  one  of  the  woods  in  the  south 
of  London,  say  the  S.  E.  district,  for  example.  Having  chosen  a  spot 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  on  the  leeward  side,  and  where  the  trees 
are  not  too  high,  we  joint  our  bamboos  together,  fix  the  net  to  the 
top  joint,  and  await  the  result. 

Shaded  by  the  foliage  we  look  up  to  the  bright  blue  sky,  across 
which  the  fleecy  cirrus  clouds  are  gently  drifting.  There  is  a  slight 
breeze,  which  lightly  stirs  the  higher  leaves,  and  as  we  gaze  upwards 
the  effect  is  entrancing,  for  the  immensity  of  space  spread  above  us  is 
even  more  vividly  realized  than  by  the  spectacle  of  myriads  of  stars 
on  some  clear  moonless  night.  But  to  return  to  earth.  Around  the 
tips  of  the  oak  boughs  at  their  greatest  altitude  hover  and  dance 
numbers  of  insects  of  various  Orders  —Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Hymen- 
opfera,  &c.,  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  plenty  of  the  lovely  little 
Adela  viridella  gently  buzzing,  and  occasionally  soaring  some  distance 
on  apparently  motionless  wing.  But  suddenly  out  of  the  very  sky 
apparently,  for  we  are  unable  to  detect  whence  it  comes,  appears  a 
tiny  dark  insect  flying  in  wild  and  jerky  fashion  above  the  topmost  twigs. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  on  the  alert.  Gently  but  firmly  grasping  the 
pole,  which  is  raised  near  the  level  of  the  insect,  one  stroke  and  our 
little  friend  is  entrapped,  a  turn  is  given  to  the  net  so  that  the  bag 
hangs  over  the  rim  ;  it  is  rapidly  lowered,  and  we  espy  our  quarry 
fluttering  up  the  side.  It  is  easily  boxed,  a  fine  Anchylopera  upupana, 
and  a  good  commencement.  But  while  we  have  been  boxing  one, 
others  have  been  passing  over,  and  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  Among 
them  will  be  found,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  the  lively  little  Stig- 
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monota  puncticostana ;  we  recognise  it  as  darker  and  smaller  on  the 
wing  and  more  level  in  its  flight.  What  are  those  larger  insects 
dashing  over  at  intervals  ?  Catch  one,  and  you  will  see  ;  they  are  not 
so  big  as  they  appear,  and  are  Cnepliasia  musciilana,  often  rather  a 
nuisance  from  their  abundance.  Those  little  fellows  like  flies  are 
Stigmonota  redimitana,  while,  if  hawthorns  be  near,  an  occasional 
Pyrodes  Wiediana  will  join  in  the  dance  ;  the  latter  does  not,  however, 
wander  far  from  its  food-plant. 

Occasionally,  for  it  is  a  local  insect,  Semasia  ohscurana  (^gallicoland) 
will  be  met  with  in  similar  places  among  oaks,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
took  over  70  in  this  way  in  a  little  over  an  hour  without  moving  from 
one  spot.  As  the  afternoon  wanes  the  species  already  named  fly  less 
freely,  but  they  are  joined  by  Ancliylopera  Mitterhaclieriana  and  Gra- 
'pliolitha  campoliliana  abundantly,  the  latter  among  sallows  especially, 
while  Phloeodes  tetraquetana  in  swarms,  and  P.  immundana,  sometimes 
commonly,  appear  upon  the  scene.  Big  Tortrix  ministrana  fly  heavily 
over  at  intervals,  and  other  species  turn  up,  such  as  Lohesia  Servillana, 
Penthina picana,  Argyrotoza  Comvayana,  &c.,  &c.,  and  this  is  continued 
until  nearly  dusk,  when  it  ceases  to  be  profitable. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  tree-feeding  Tortrices  are  principally 
those  captured  in  this  way,  we  meet  with  others  among  them  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  flying  so  high.  I  have  captured 
such  insects  as  Simaefhis  Fabriciana,  scintillulana,  Halonota  nigri- 
costana,  and  Lohesia  religuana,  but  only  the  last  in  any  numbers. 

A  list  of  those  species  which  may  be  taken  flying  over  the  tops 
of  trees  and  bushes  and  round  the  tips  of  the  higher  branches  is  here 
appended,  and  as  most  of  them  fly  out  of  reach  of  an  ordinary  net, 
the  value  of  the  pole  net  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

I  suppose  every  one  knows  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
Tortrices  are  true  lovers  of  sunshine,  flying  rarely  when  the  luminary 
is  obscured  ;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  families  which  are  purely 
crepuscular  or  nocturnal  in  their  flight,  and  many  fly  both  by  day  and 
night.  Genera  like  Sericoris,  Mixodia,  Eriopsela,  Phoxopteryx,  Halo- 
nota, Grapholitha,  Semasia,  Coccyx,  Stigmonota,  Dichrorampha,  Chrosis, 
and  Aphelia,  are  almost  exclusively  day  flyers,  and  many  others  fly 
early  in  the  evening  between  sundown  and  dusk,  so  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  from  April  to  September. 

Very  little  is  really  known  of  our  southern  Tortrices,  and  J.  am 
certain  that  several  new  species  would  turn  up,  and  doubtless  some  of 
them  in  considerable  numbers,  if  the  country  were  systematically 
worked  in  the  manner  indicated.     I  have  been  often   surprised   at 
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finding  insects  in  the  south,  not  uncommonly,  whose  range  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  chiefly  northern,  and  I  may  cite  Poedisca  Bouchardana,  = 
7'uhiginosana,  not  at  all  a  scarce  insect  in  the  south,  as  an  example. 
Times  of  flight  are,  in  this  connection,  the  chief  point  for  consideration 
in  working,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  from  1  p.m.  until  an  hour  before 
dusk,  or  even  a  little  later,  is  the  time  that  is  most  prolific  in  results. 

The  following  are  my  experiences  of  the  times  of  flight  of  high- 
flying Tor  trices  :  — 

TORTRICES. 

Tortrix  Podana,  rosana,  riheana,  and  heparana  :  from  just  before  dusk  till  after 
dark  over  high  bushes,  fruit  trees,  and  among  the  lower  branches  (high  up)  of  forest 

trees. T.  piceana :  very  high  and  heavily  over  pine  trees  at  dusk. T.  xylosteana : 

sundown  to  dusk  o\rer  trees  and  bushes  in  woods,  rapidly. T.  diversana :  over 

the  tops  of  small  birches  at  dusk  ;   flight  similar  to  ribeana  ;    I  have  never  taken  it 

among  elms. T.  sorbiana  and  viridana  :    swarm  over  oaks,  especially  pollards, 

from  an  hour  after  sundown  to  dark  ;  sorbiana  also  flies  wildly  on  wood  paths. 

T.  ministrana  :    from  before  sunset  till  nearly  dusk,  over  bushes  and  tree  tops. 

T.  Forsterana :  in  plenty  over  the  tops  of  high  ivy-covered  walls  at  dusk. 

Argyrotoza  Conwayana :  although  generally  flying  among  privet  bushes  in  the 
sunshine,  has  a  second  flight,  just  before  dusk,  high  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Ftycholoma  Lecheana  :  swarms  over  tree-tops  and  bushes  from  noon  till  dusk. 

Ditula  semifasciana  and  Penthina  caprceana  :  over  the  tops  of  sallows  after 
dusk. 

Hedya  laricana  :    over  the  tops  of  young  larches  at  dusk. II.  dealbana  : 

round  the  tips  of  the  higher  branches  of  various  trees,  especially  oaks,  at  sundown, 

very  abundantly. H.  aceriana  and  neglectana  :  ditto,  poplars. //.  Servillana  : 

late  afternoon  and  at  sundown  among  sallows,  flies  very  high. 

Orthotcenia  Branderiana  :  flies  very  wildly  at  dusk  over  high  aspens,  trees  and 
bushes. 

CnepJiasia  musculana  :  from  about  4  p.m.  to  dusk,  very  high  over  various  trees, 
abundant. 

Capua  favillaceana  :  in  the  late  afternoon  and  at  dusk  over  high  bushes  of 
hornbeam  and  oak,  and  around  the  high  branches  of  oaks  in  bright  sunshine. 

Anchylopera  Mitterbacheriana  :    among  oaks  and  birches  from  about  6  to  8 

p.m.,  sometimes  earlier,  flies  high. A.  upupana  :  2  p.m.  until  8  p.m.,  rapidly  and 

very  high  among  oaks  and  birches. A.   lactana :    abundantly  at  dusk  over  the 

aspen  tops. 

Grapholitha  Paykulliana  :    at  dusk  over  the  tops  of  birches. G.  nisella  : 

sundown  to  dusk  ;  flies  rapidly  over  sallows,  poplars  and  aspens. G.  subocellana, 

=  campoliliana  :  in  swarms  over  the  tops  of  tall  sallows  from  sundown  to  dusk. 

G.  minutana :    in  the   sunshine  about  sunset,  over  the  tops  of  aspens  and  balsam 

poplars. G.  PenJcleriana :    at  dusk  over  the  tops  of  hazels,  alders,  sallows,  &c., 

and  around  the  lower  branches  of  the  large  alders. G.  obtusana  :    among  oaks, 
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flying  over  the  tops  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. G.  tetraquetana  :   swarms'among 

birches,  flying  rather  high,  from  noon  until  dusk. G-.  immundana  :  a  little  before 

dusk  till  dark,  over  the  tops  of  alders  and  birches. 

Sypermecia  augustana  :  plentifully  over  sallow  tops  at  dusk. 

Batodes  angustiorana  :  in  thousands  round  the  higher  branches  of  yew  trees, 
etc.,  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Pcedisca  hilunana  :  often  swarming  among  birches,  but  flying  late. 

I  may  here  remark  that  many  species  are  rather  diiEcult  to  see  when  flying  at 
dusk,  especially  if  their  under-wings  be  inconspicuous  or  dark,  but  by  taking  up  a 
position  so  as  to  face  the  afterglow,  many  specimens  may  be  easily  captured  as  they 
successively  appear  as  dark  spots  against  the  pale  sky. 

P.  Ratzehurghiana  :    at  sundown  till  dusk  round  the  tops  of  spruce  firs. P. 

ruhiginosana,  =  Bouchardana  :   afternoon  till  sunset,  round  the  tops  of  the  boughs 

of  Scotch  fii's  (trees). P.  corticana  :    in  incredible  numbers   round   tops  of  the 

lower  branches  of  oak  trees  at  dusk. P.  frofundana :    flies  wildly  at  sundown 

along  high  hedges  and  woodsides. P.  ophthalmicana  :  sits  on  the  trunks  or  hides 

among  the  leaves  of  the  lower  parts  of  poplars  in   the  daytime  ;    flies  around   the 

tops  of  the  branches  at  dusk. P.  occultana  :    swarms  among  larches,  from  which 

it  is  easily  disturbed  by  day,  but  flies  over  the  tops  of  the  young  trees  at  dusk. 

P.  Solandriana :  over  the  tops  of  birch  and  other  bushes  in  abundance  at  dusk. 

P.  semifuscana  :  flies  high  among  sallows  after  dusk. 

Halonota  tetragonana  :  flies  high  among  rose  bushes  in  the  bright  sunshine  ; 
almost  impossible  to  see  (like  ulmana)  unless  the  sky  or  a  white  road  forms  a  back- 
ground to  the  insect. 

Semasia  ohsciirana,  Coccyx  splendidulana^  and  argyrana  :    from   4  p.m.  till  7 

p.m.,  very  high  round  the  tops  of  the  oak  branches. S.  spiniana  :   over  the  tops 

of  hawthorn  hedges  in  the  bright  afternoon  sunshine  (but  this  is  best  obtained  by 

beating). S.janthinana  and  Pyrodes  Rhediana  :    fly  in  the  afternoon  sun  over 

the  hawthorn  tops. 

Coccyx  cosmopJiorana,  suhsequajia,  pygmoeana,  and  Ochsenheimeriaria :    in  the 

hot  sun  round  the  pine  tops  in  the  middle  of  the  day. C.  hyrciniana  and  nanana  : 

among  spruces,  flying  round  the  tips  of  twigs  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 

Retinia  Buoliana,  pinicolana,  and  pinivorana  :  at  dusk  over  the  tops  of  the  high 

fir  branches  and  taller  bushes. R.   Turionana  :    at  dusk  ;    prefei's  the  smaller 

bushe^,  and  does  not  fly  high. R.  duplana  :    said  to  fly  round  the  fir  tips  in  the 

hot  sunshine,  like  pygmeana,  &c. R.  posticana  :  ditto. 

Carpocapsa  grossana  :    swarms  among  beeches,  flying  high,  from  6  p.m.  till 

dusk. C.  pomonella  :  from  7.30  p.m.  till  dark,  over  the  tops  of  apple  trees  ;    flies 

very  rapidly. 

JEndopisa  nigricana  :  over  the  tops  of  hedges  bordering  pea  fields  ;  flying  in 
the  hottest  sunshine. 

Siigmonota  coniferana  :    flying  high  in  the  afternoon  round  the  tops  of  the 

Scotch  firs. S.  redimitana  :  among  oaks,  flying  very  high,  often  in  swarms,  noon 

till  sunset. S.  Weirana  :  ditto,  among  beeches. S.  roseticolana  :  flies  high  in 
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the  afternoon  over  roses  in  hedges  and  woods. S.  Oermarana,  =  punclicostana  : 

noon  till  8  p.m.,  flies  yerj  high. S.  ravulana  :    over  the  tops  of  birches  in  the 

afternoon  sun. 

Catoptria  Alhersana  :  rides  in  woods  among  honeysuckle  ;  flies  high  and  rapidly 

in  the  afternoon  sunshine. C.  Mylleriayia:    occasionally  taken  flying  high  over 

bushes  and  trees. 

Simaefhis  Fahriciana,  =  oxyacantJiella  :  ditto. 

Lohesia  reliquana  :  flies  high  among  oaks  (on  which  it  does  not  feed)  in  the 
bright  sunshine. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  very  many  well  known 
day  flying  insects,  of  which  the  genera  Uuposcilia,  Chrosis,  Argyrolepia, 
Catoptria,  Stigmonota,  &c.,  &c.,  are  examples,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  these  notes  being  written  merely  to  show  what  can  be  done 
under  the  pole  system,  any  notice  of  low  flying  species  would  be  in- 
admissible. Although  Tortrices  are  more  frequently  captured  in  this 
way  than  insects  belonging  to  other  groups,  yet  many  OeometrcB, 
Noctuce,  and  Tinece,  especially  the  last,  may  be  captured.  In  fact, 
given  a  spot  where  Le^idoptera  are  abundant,  there  is  no  certainty 
what  may  turn  up,  and,  in  addition  to  the  gain  to  the  mere  collector, 
the  opportunity  to  any  one  desirous  of  investigating  the  modes  of 
flight  of  even  allied  species,  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Our  study  does  not  end  at  the  mere  determination  of  species.  A 
wider  field  is  open  to  us  in  observing  and  recording  their  habits  and 
life-histories,  and  until  this  is  done  thoroughly — and  it  is  within  the 
power  of  every  one  to  assist — we  can  only  feel  that  we  possess  the 
dry  skeleton  of  our  science. 

Eversden  House,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee  : 
February,  1892. 


ON  SOME  NEW  SPECIES  OF  JLISTFLtlBJE,  AND  ONE  NEW  GENUS. 
BY    G.    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

Eblisia  CAViPxeA,  sp.  n. 

Ohlongo-ovalis,  suhdepressa,  nigra,  nitida,  minutissime  punctulata  ;  pro- 
noto  stria  interna  valida,  interstitiis  latis ;  elytris,  5-striatis,  striis  4 — 5 
abbj^eviatis ;  pedibus  rufo-piceis.  Long.,  3|  mm. 

Oblong-oval,  rather  depressed,  black,  shining  ;  the  forehead  nearly  even,  with  a 
slight  transverse  depression  behind  the  stria,  stria  complete,  slightly  bent  anteriorly  ; 
the  thorax,  marginal  stria  extremely  fine,  internal  strong  at  the  sides,  leaving  a  wide 
interstice  like  that  of  Platysoma  striatiderum,  Mars.,  finer  behind  the  head,  and 
markedly  inflexed  at  the  posterior  angle ;    the  elytra,  strise,  1 — 3  complete  and 
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strong,  the  second  and  third  turning  towards  each  other  at  the  base,  interstice  of 
first  and  second  widest  anteriorly,  fourth  apical,  short,  fifth  apical  and  one-third 
longer,  straight,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  dorsum,  sutural  interstice  wider  than 
the  others,  apical  margin  microscopically  strigose  ;  the  propygidium,  transversely 
punctate,  median  punctures  oblong  ;  the  pygidiam  with  a  large,  deep,  nearly  circular 
fovea  on  either  side,  median  area  distinctly  convex,  forming  a  little  boss  ;  the  pro- 
sternum  without  striae,  microscopically  strigose,  anterior  lobe  irregularly  punctulate, 
punctures  of  various  size  and  much  scattered  ;  the  mesosternum  anteriorly  widely 
sinuous,  bistriate  at  the  sides,  inner  stria  complete  in  front,  both  striae  continued 
along  the  sides  of  the  metasternum  ;  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  also  laterally 
bistriate ;  all  the  sternal  plates  are  punctulate,  but  the  punctures  are  extremely  fine, 
scattered  and  evenly  set.  .The  anterior  angles  of  the  mesosternum  are  minutely 
strigose ;  the  legs  are  pitchy-red,  anterior  tarsal  grooves  nearly  straight  (generic 
character),  tarsi,  especially  the  intermediate  and  posterior  pairs,  short  and  robust, 
anterior  tibiae  5 — 6  dentate. 

E.  monticola,  Lew.,  is  a  species  similar  to  the  above. 

Hah.  :  Burmala,  Euby  Mines  {DoJierty). 

PLATYLISTER,  n.  g.  (Type  JPlatysoma  ovafum,  Er.). 

Gen.  Platysomse  approxime  afflne  sed  multo  major.  Corpus  depressum, 
ovntum  vel  oblongo-ovatum  ;  mandibulis  validihus,  fortihus  dentatis ;  frons 
concava  ;  prosternum  haud  striatum  ;  mesosternum  antice  emarginatum  vel 
sinuatum  ;  pygidium  margine  extus  elevata ;  tihice  anticce  fortiter  dentatce, 
fossa  tarsali  conspicue  sinuata. 

The  type  of  the  genus  Platysoma  is  P.  depression  of  authors,  and 
I  propose  to  separate  from  it  the  large  species  which  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Islands  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  name  of  Platylister.  With  rare 
exceptions  the  species  of  Flatylister  have  the  mesosternal  marginal 
stria  complete.  The  genus  Platysoma  as  it  has  stood  until  now  con- 
tained nearly  150  species ;  Harold,  in  1868,  gave  82,  of  which  at  least 
10  names  are  lost  in  synonymy,  so  that  since  the  issue  of  the  Munich 
catalogue  the  number  of  species  has  been  doubled,  and  now  nearly 
50  of  these  will  come  into  the  new  genus.  Many  species  of  Platysoma 
have  a  convex  immarginate  pygidium,  and  are  very  differently  con- 
structed insects  to  Flatysoma  ovatum,  Er.,  P.  odiosum,  Mars., and  others; 
and  I  think  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  this  somewhat  obscure 
group  to  divide  it  as  I  have  determined. 

Plattsoma  steiatisternum,  sp.  n. 

Ovatum,  parum  convexum,  nigrum  nitidum,  punctulatum  ;  fronte  leviter 
impressa,  stria  utrinque  interrupta  ;  elytris,  striis  1 — 3  integris,  4 — 5  ahhre- 
viatls ;  pygldio  utrinque  transversim  excavato.  Long.,  3f  mm. 


Oval,  little  convex  above,  black,  shining,  sparsely  and  very  finely  punctulate 
above  and  beneath  ;  the  forehead,  feebly  impressed  in  the  middle,  lateral  stria  in- 
curved at  the  angle  before  the  eye,  interrupted  on  either  side,  anteriorly  bent ;  the 
thorax,  lateral  stria  well  marked,  interstice  narrow  and  even  in  width  throughout, 
stria  continued  behind  the  head ;  the  elytra,  dorsal  striae  1 — 3  complete,  but  the 
second  is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  first  and  third,  4 — 5  apical,  the  fifth  occupying 
one-third  of  the  elytra,  the  fourth  a  little  longer,  the  interstice  between  the  fifth 
and  suture  is  wider  than  that  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  striae,  epipleura  bistriate ; 
the  propygidium,  transversely  punctured  ;  the  pygidium,  transversely  excavated  on 
either  side  at  the  base,  the  excavation  being  surrounded  by  a  triangular  depression, 
central  area  is  a  little  coai'sely,  but  not  quite  densely,  punctured,  apical  margin 
narrowly  smooth  but  not  raised  ;  the  prosternum,  anterior  lobe  punctulate,  keel 
with  well  marked  lateral  striae,  striae  straight  before  the  coxae,  widening  out  between 
them,  not  joining  at  either  end  ;  the  mesosternum,  feebly  sinuous  anteriorly,  stria 
complete  and  continuing  down  the  metasternum ;  anterior  tibiae  5 — 6  denticulate. 

The  prosternal  stria3  in  this  species  resemble  those  of  P.  striati- 
pectics,  Mars.  ;  but  in  its  general  facies  and  elytral  striation  P.  sh^ia- 
tlsfernuin  is  similar  to  P.frontosum,  Mars. 

Hah.  :  S.  E.  Borneo,  Martapura  {Dolierty). 

HiSTER    EOBUSTICOLLIS,    sp.    11. 

JBreviter  ovatus,  convexus,  niger  nitidus ;  H.  amplicolli  simillimus  sed 
thorace  margine  ciliato  et  prosterno  fortiter  carinato.     Elytris  3-striatis. 

Length,  9  mm. 

Short-oval,  convex,  black,  shining ;  the  forehead,  punctulate,  stria  complete, 
straight  anteriorly,  a  feeble  median  depression  behind  the  stria  ;  the  thorax,  ciliate 
at  the  sides  and  front,  finely  punctulate,  external  stria  abbreviated  before  the  pos- 
terior angle,  internal  feebly  sinuous,  inflexed  before  the  base,  and  continuing  round 
the  anterior  angle  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  level  of  the  eye  ;  interstice  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  H.  ampllcollis,  Er. ;  the  elytra,  punctulate  like  the  thorax,  1  stria 
is  complete  and  fairly  well  marked,  2  and  3  also  complete  but  very  fine  ;  the 
propygidium,  a  little  sparsely  covered  with  moderately  long  punctures ;  the  pygi- 
dium, punctures  rather  larger  and  a  little  more  thickly  set ;  the  prosternum,  a 
little  prominent  and  carinate  before  the  coxae,  the  outline  viewed  sideways  is  arched, 
or  almost  semicircular  in  outline,  between  the  coxae  the  sternum  is  cone-shaped, 
with  short  lateral  striae,  which  meet  at  the  vertex  in  a  sharp  point ;  the  mesosternum, 
clearly  emarginate,  the  marginal  stria  complete  ;  the  anterior  tibiae  tridentate,  the 
apical  tooth  being  very  robust. 

In  structure  this  species  is  very  similar  to  the  well-known  Euro- 
pean species,  H.  grandicollis,  111.,  and  ampIicoUis,  Er.  In  the  pro- 
sternal  keel  it  is  most  like  the  first,  but  in  the  elytral  striae  it  agrees 
better  with  the  second. 

Sab.:  Natal. 

Folkestone  :  February  2Qth,  1892. 
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NOTES    ON    SOME    BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCCID/E    (No.  22). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

Lecanium  EUBI. 
Coccus  ruhi,   Schrank,  Fauna  Boica,  Bd.,  ii,  i,  p.  144,  No.  1260  ; 
Sign.,  Ess.  Cochen.,  p.  462. 

9  adult.  Scale  broad  rounded-oval,  very  convex  ; 
in  some  cases  considerably  produced  on  the  margin  in 
front,  and  having  also  a  furrow  extending  thence  at  one 
side  of  the  median  line  tovv^ards  the  disc  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  form  is  almost  circular  and 
hemispheric  ;  always  smooth  and  shining.  The  colour 
is  red-brown,  darker,  almost  blackish  at  the  sides,  the 
anal  area  light  brown,  as  also  are  the  up-turned  sides  of 
the  anal  cleft.  The  surface  is  covered  with  very  small 
pale  dots  ;  under  the  microscope  these  appear  as  oval, 
clear,  cellular  spaces  in  series,  forming  a  fine  tesselation. 
There  are  also  large,  conspicuous,  clear  white  markings, 
namely,  on  the  first  third  a  band,  widest  at  the  ex- 
tremities, extends  quite  across  from  side  to  side  ;  joined 
or  close  to  this,  posteriorly,  a  band  of  connected  blotches 
lies  on  the  sides,  not  far  from  the  margin,  but  does  not 
reach  the  apex ;  down  the  centre  a  series  (4 — 5)  of 
broad,  connected  blotches,  with  long,  laterally  divergent 
dentations,  which  decrease  in  succession,  extends  almost  to  the  anal  cleft ;  and  an- 
terior to  the  thoracic  band  are  usually  some  small,  irregularly  shaped  blotches. 
The  width  of  the  markings  varies  in  different  scales,  and  occasionally  the  points  of 
the  dorsal  dentation  ai'e  turned  towards  and  meet  each  other,  so  that  a  dark  space 
is  enclosed  between  ea<^h  two  of  them.  This  is  the  nuptial  adornment,  lasting  until 
the  oviposition  is  completed  (at  about  the  end  of  June) ;  the  white  markings  then 
disappear,  the  colour  becomes  uniform  nut-brown,  and  the  form  quite  or  more 
than  hemispheric.  In  the  early  stages  the  scales  are  also  hemispheric ;  the  colour 
clear  red-brown,  without  markings,  but  the  pale  dots  are  very  evident.  Antennae 
(fig.  1)  short,  stout,  of  seven  joints  consecutively  narrower  ;  the  1st  very  short ; 
2nd  nearly  twice  as  long;  3rd  three  times  as  long;  4th  two  and  a  half  times  as 
long  ;  5th  and  6th  each  about  as  long  as  the  2nd  ;  7th  nearly  the  same,  gradate  ; 
one  hair  on  the  Ist;  two  on  the  2nd,  one  of  them  very  long  and  strong;  none 
on  the  3rd  ;  three  on  the  4th ;  one  on  the  5th  and  6th  ;  and  several  on  the  7th. 
Legs  (fig.  2)  very  long  and  strong ;  tibiae  about  one-fourth  longer  than  the  tarsi ; 
digitules  ordinary.     Length,  5  mm.,  breadth,  4  mm.  ;  or  otherwise  nearly  circular. 

S  scale  white,  nearly  smooth,  the  dorsal  ring  very  slight.  The  imago  dark 
chestnut-brown,  the  wings  greyish- white,  with  the  costal  stripe  faint  carmine.  A 
very  ordiimry  form. 

Schrank,  in  his  "  Fauna  Boica,"  I.  c,  describes  a  Coccid  thus  : — 
"  Brombeeren  Schildlaus, —  C.  rubi.     Wohnort :    auf  dem  Brombeerenstrauche. 
Das  ausgewachsene  Weibchen  nussbraun,  gross,  mehr  als  halb  kugelformig.    Eyer- 
zeit :  Junius." 
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Sigiioret,  /.  c,  merely  quotes  the  above,  and  adds  "  Inconnu,"  but 
in  describing  a  Lecanium  on  bramble,  sent  from  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  A.  Fitch  under  the  name  of  L.  rubi,  he  says  that  it  is  the 
smallest  species  known  to  him,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  Schrank's  species,  he  changed  the  name  to  L.  FitcJiii.  But 
as  our  newly  acquired  species  in  its  ultimate  state  agrees  well  with 
Schrank's  imperfect  description,  which  certainly  indicates  ?^>  Lecanium, 
and,  as  no  other  Lecanium  is  known  to  live  on  Buhus  in  Europe,  I  do 
not  think  I  err  in  the  identification.  In  the  structure  of  the  antennae 
and  legs  it  is  very  distinct. 

On  May  30th,  I  received  from  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  some  ^  and  ? 
scales  of  this  species  on  bramble-stems  (Ruhus)  of  last  year's  growth, 
obtained  about  ten  miles  from  Hereford,  and  as  most  of  the  females 
were  immature,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Wood,  of  Ledbury,  had  assiduously 
hunted  for  more  without  success,  I  thought  T  would  try  to  find  some 
in  this  neighbourhood  ;  so,  on  the  10th  June,  I  went  to  a  sheltered 
place  where  brambles  grow  in  a  hawthorn  hedge.  "  The  eye  sees 
what  it  expects  to  see  " — sometimes  ;  and  though  I  hardly  expected, 
I  yet  hoped  to  see  some  scales  of  L.  ruhi.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  see  far  into  a  bramble  bush,  which  is  a  fortress  with  natural 
clievaux  defrise,  and  in  this  instance  was  further  fortified  with  the 
defensive  armour  of  the  hedge-thorns,  and  an  outlying  stockade  of 
stinging  nettles.  My  attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  troop  of  black 
ants  {Formica  fuliginosa)  doing  sentry  duty  up  and  down  one  of  the 
few  remaining  stems  of  last  year's  growth,  and  judging  by  previous 
observation  in  other  species  that  they  were  guarding  a  Lecanium,  I 
determined  to  storm  the  fortification  at  all  hazards.  I  was  rewarded 
for  the  damage  to  my  hands,  for,  on  the  under-side  of  the  stem,  at  the 
place  involuntarily  indicated  by  the  ants,  I  obtained  a  full  growai  ? 
Lecanium  ruhi.  Thus  encouraged,  I  made  further  assaults,  always 
under  the  guidance  of  ants,  and  succeeded  in  finding  six  or  seven 
more  of  the  §  scales,  and  two  empty  scales  of  the  ^ .  But  they  were 
all  on  one  bush,  and  I  could  not  get  another  scale,  though  I  hunted 
near  and  far  on  other  bushes  ;  so  it  seems  that  the  species  is  at  least 
localized,  and  this^  and  the  difiiculty  of  getting  it  out  of  its  habitat, 
may  be  the  sufiicient  reason  why  it  has  not  been  seen  since  it  was 
described  by  Schrank  in  1801.     Truly,  it  is  a  protected  race. 

The  pattern  of  the  white  markings  on  the  $  scales  is  the  same  as 
on  Lecanium  disfinf/ne7idum  and  L.fuscum;  this  season  I  have  also 
seen  it,  but  in  a  fainter  white  colour,  on  L.  pyri  and  L.  genevense,  so 
that  its  occurrence  at  a  certain  age  of  the  scales  may  prevail  in  many 
species,  as  I  have  surmised  at  p.  96,  vol.  ii,  u.  s. 
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With  his   usual  kindness,  Mr.   E.   Newstead  has  mounted  and 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  both  the  antennae  and  legs. 

153,  Lewisham  Koad,  S.E. : 
July,  1891. 


ON  AN   INDIAN   ANT-MIMICKING   HEMIPTERON. 
BY    E.    BEEaEOTH,    M.D. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  of  July 
1st,  1891,  Eev.  Canon  Fowler  exhibited  specimens  of  a  bug  living  with 
and  imitating  an  Indian  ant,  Polyrrhachis  spiniger,  Mayr.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Wroughton,  of  Poena,  having  sent  me  specimens  of  this  bug,  I  find 
that  it  belongs  to  the  family  Goreidcd,  sub-family  Alydince,  division 
Micrelytrarin,  genus  Didichiits,  Stal,  a  genus  hitherto  known  only  from 
South  Africa.  The  species  being  new,  I  describe  it  here.  It  has, 
indeed,  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  PoJyrrhacJiis,  of  which 
Prof.  Forel  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  specimen.  Mr.  Wroughton 
has  only  found  the  brachypterous  form.  If  the  species  has  a  ma- 
cropterous  form,  it  is  probable  that  this  form  has  no  or  little 
resemblance  to  an  ant. 

No  nearer  particulars  on  the  habits  of  the  bug  are  known,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  foe  to  the  ant.  It  can  attack  the  ant  without  great  risk, 
having  an  excessively  strong  chitinous  harness. 

BULICHIUS   WEOUaHTONI,   n.  sp. 

Forma  brachi/ptera  : — Niger,  nitidus,  dense  punctatuis,  antennis  (articulo  prirao 
excepto)  picinis,  eoris  apice  albescente,  articulis  duobus  primis  tarsorum  obscure 
testaceis.  Spinse  laterales  pronoti  fissse.  Spina  scutellaris  suberecta,  spin  is  thora- 
cicis  longior.  Corium  scutello  fere  duplo  longius,  fortiter  seriatim  punetatum,  apice 
oblique  truncatum,  membrana  nulla.  Abdomen  leviter  subsBnescens,  subalutaceum, 
late  subovale,  basin  et  apicem  versus  subsequaliter  angustatum,  subtus  valde  con- 
vexum,  supra  bullato-fornicatum,  connexivo  deplanato.  Articulus  primus  tarsorum 
posticorum  articulis  duobus  ultimis  unitis  paullo  plus  quam  dimidio  longior. 

Long.,  8  mm. 

India  orientalis  :  Poona  et  Nilgherries,  D.  Wroughton  ;  Calcutta  et  Barrackpore, 
D.  Rothney. 

Easily  distinguished  from  D.  trispinosus,  Stal,  the  only  species  hitherto  known, 
by  the  black  colour,  the  bifid  thoracic  spines,  and  the  less  elongated  first  joint  of  the 
hind  tarsi.  D.  trispinosus  is  a  yellow  species,  of  which  only  the  macropterous  form 
is  known. 


Tammerfors,  Finland  : 

March  Ist,  1892. 
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HTDROPTILA    MACLACELANI,   KLAPALEK,   A   CADDIS    FLY   NEW       | 

TO   BRITAIN.  i 

BT     KENNETH     J.     MORTON. 

This  species,  recently  described  by  Klapalek,*  has  been  standing      ; 
in  iny  collection  many  years  without  a  name.     It  is  by  no  means  un-      i 
common  at  one  small  stream,  at  least,  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  it  has 
probably  a  wide  distribution  in  the  country. 

The  important  characters  are,  as  usual,  found  in  the  genitalia      | 
and  accessory  appendages  of  the  ^ ,  which  differ  much  from  those  of      I 
any  other  known  European  form,  but  on  account  of  tlie  dense  clothing 
of  hairs  which  surrounds  them,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  difficult  of     = 
examination.  j 

Viewing  the  abdomen  from  the   side,  the  appendages  are  ordinarily  much  con- 
cealed  by  the  obtusely  produced  lateral  parts  of  the  last  segment,  but  there  are 
visible  a  superior  plate  with  upturned  outer  margin, 
and,  beneath  the  plate,  the  large  penis  usually  much      ] 
exserted,  dilated  inwardly,  and  accompanied  by  two      I 
divergent,  long,  spiniform  stimuli,  slightly  upturned      I 
at  the  tips.     Towards  the  ventral  surface  the  lateral      I 
projecting  edges  of  the  last  segment  terminate  in  a 
wart-like  space,  with  a  few  spinulose  hairs.     Viewed 
from  beneath  the  inferior  appendages  are  seen  to  be 
united,  with  a  small  angular  projection  between  their     i 
dilated  bases;   the  shaft  of  these  appendages  is  long 
and  straight,  the  apex  furcate,  the  lower  and  outer  branch   being  the  longer.     The 
other  inner  parts  are  obscure  and  difficult  to  define  ;    drawings   made   by  me  differ     ' 
somewhat  from  Klapalek's  figure,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the     j 
British  insect  with  his.  I 

Carluke,  N.  B.  :  March,  1892.  I 


NOTE  ON  PENTARIA  JBADIA,  ROSENH.  (=  SERICARTA,  MULS), 

WITH   DESCRIPTION    OF   A    SECOND    SPECIES   FROM    THE 

PYRENEES  -ORIENTALES. 

BY    G.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z  S. 

Amongst  a  large  number  of  Coleojyfe?^/  collected  by  myself  during 
an  entomological  excursion  to  Millas,  on  the  River  Tet,  about  midway 
between  Perpignan  and  Prades,  made  in  company  with  M.  Kene 
Oberthiir  and  Dr.  Sharp,  on  June  29th  last,  I  find  two  species  of  the 
genus  Pentaria.  One  of  these,  of  which  I  obtained  both  ^  and  $  ,  is 
referable  to  P.  hadia,  Eosenh.  (=  sericaria,  Muls.),  a  rare  species  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  (Meridional  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.)  ; 

*  Sitz.  Bohni.  Gcs.,  1890. 
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the  other  is  more  nearly  allied  to  P.  dimidinta,  Mars.  (L'Abeille,  xiv, 
p.  27),  from  Lebanon,  and  is  described  below  under  the  name  of  P. 
Oherthuri.  P.  hadia  (sericaria)  is  recorded  by  Jaequelin-Duval  from 
the]  Pyrenees-orientales  (G-en.  Col.,  iii,  p.  409),  and  is  figured  by 
him  (op.  cit.,  t.  91,  fig.  452)  under  the  name  of  P.  sericea.  Pentaria 
has  hitherto  contained  but  a  single  European  (and  Algerian)  species ; 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala  it  almost 
replaces  Anaspis.  The  bilobed  penultimate  joint  of  the  anterior  tarsi 
separates  it  easily  from  the  other  genera  of  the  Anaspides,  the 
American  DicJidla  excepted  ;  in  Cyrtanaspis,  Anaspis  (including  the 
various  subgenera  formed  at  its  expense),  and  Naucles,  this  joint  is 
quite  small  and  the  third  is  bilobed.  Pentaria  also  has  the  hind  tibiae 
longer  and  more  slender  than  in  Anaspis  and  its  allies.  It  is  probable 
that  other  European  species  will  yet  be  discovered. 

Pentaeia  Obeethtjei,  n.  sp. 

Testaceous,  very  finely  sericeous-pubescent ;  the  elytra  with  a  rather  broad 
post-median  fascia,  the  apex  and  suture  piceous,  the  base  slightly  infuscate  ;  the  eyes 
black  ;  the  legs,  antennae  and  palpi  entirely  testaceous  ;  beneath  testaceous,  the 
venter  and  middle  of  the  breast  infuscate.  Antennae  moderately  long,  joints  3 — 6 
slender,  3  and  4  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  5  and  6  a  little  shorter,  7 — 11 
thickened,  7  and  8  subequal,  longer  and  stouter  than  6,  9  and  10  as  broad  as  long, 
11  ovate  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  10  ;  pro  thorax  much  broader  than  long,  the 
sides  rounded  and  converging  in  front,  straight  behind,  the  hind  angles  rectangular  ; 
elytra  moderately  convex,  subparallel  in  their  basal  half,  gradually  narrowing  beyond  ; 
anterior  tarsi  long  and  slender,  the  4th  joint  bilobed,  and  as  wide  as  the  3rd  ;  hind 
tibiae  slender,  longer  than  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  united. 

Far.— The  elytra  testaceous.  Length,  2|  mm. 

Hah.  :  Millas,  Pyrenees-orientales. 

Two  examples,  one  of  the  type  and  one  of  the  variety,  probably 
both  females.  Easily  separable  from  P.  hadia  by  the  much  more 
slender,  entirely  testaceous  antennae  :  in  P.  hadia  joints  6  —  11  are 
infuscate  and  stout,  8 — 10  strongly  transverse  ;  in  P.  Oherthilri  the 
sixth  joint  is  not  stouter  than  the  fifth,  and  joints  7  —  11  only  are 
moderately  thickened,  9  and  10  being  as  long  as  broad.  In  the  typical 
form  of  P.  Ohertlmri  the  markings  partly  enclose  two  spots  of  the 
ground  colour  on  each  elytron,  one,  very  large  and  oblong,  extending 
from  the  humerus  to  the  middle,  the  other,  much  smaller,  a  little  before 
the  apex.  In  its  elytral  markings  P.  Oherthiiri  resembles  the  Gua- 
temalan P.  quadriguttata,  Champ. ;  but  the  latter  has  the  posterior  spot 
more  distant  from  the  apex. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. : 
February  6th,  1892. 
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Limnophilus  decipiens,  KoL,  in  Ireland. — About  the  end  of  August,  1890,  I 
caught  a  small  number  of  this  not  very  common  insect  at  two  lakes  near  Glaslough, 
in  Co.  Monaghan.  The  species  appeared  to  be  just  coming  out,  and  it  is  thus 
probably  of  somewhat  autumnal  habit. — Kenneth  J.  Morton,  Carluke,  N.  B.  : 
February,  1892. 

Notes  on  Ctenopseustis  ohliquana,  Wile. — In  Vol.  i,  second  ser.,  p.  217,  of  this 
Magazine,  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  contributed  some  notes  on  the  destructive  habits  of  this 
species  in  New  Zealand.  When  Mr.  Barrett's  notes  were  wintten,  its  attacks  were 
limited  to  the  flesh  of  ripe  apricots.  Last  year,  however,  I  detected  the  larvse  at- 
tacking ripe  plums,  but  not  to  the  extent  it  destroyed  apricots.  Considering  that 
the  species  has  only  attacked  the  latter  for  two  seasons,  it  certainly  assumed  very 
serious  proportions  last  year.  In  my  own  garden  I  was  able,  last  season,  to  study 
the  habits  of  the  larvse  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  November 
on  the  young  shoots  or  in  the  axils  of  the  young  leaves,  and  hatch  in  12  to  15  days ; 
in  a  few  days  the  young  larvse  are  able  to  move  along  the  shoots,  and  commence 
eating  the  edges  of  the  young  leaves  j  in  a  fortnight  or  so  they  are  able  to  draw  the 
two  edges  of  the  incurved  leaves  together,  in  which  they  remain  concealed  during 
the  day.  By  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  colour  and  ripen,  some  are  half  and  others 
two-thirds  grown  ;  they  then  attack  the  flesh  in  the  depression  around  the  fruit- 
stem,  and  bore  into  the  pulp.  In  many  instances  the  fruit-stem  is  injured  in  a 
manner  to  deprive  the  fruit  of  proper  nourishment,  thus  causing  it  to  shrivel  or  ripen 
prematurely,  and  drop  from  the  tree.  With  a  little  experience  it  is  easy  to  detect 
the  fruit  containing  larvse,  as  they  soon  become  paler,  even  when  they  do  not  fall  off. 
Last  season  I  collected  a  number  of  ripe  fruit  with  the  full-fed  larvse  pupating 
within  them.  These  I  kept  on  dry  sand  in  a  glass  jar  until  they  rotted,  and  became 
covered  with  a  growth  of  blue  mould  ;  the  latter,  however,  did  not  injure  the  pupse, 
as  they  all  emerged  perfectly.  The  moth  has  been  very  common  this  spring,  and 
the  young  larvse  are  numerous  at  the  present  time  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Grrowers  of  this  excellent  and  easy  grown  fruit  are  likely  to  have  a  lively  time  of  it, 
as  well  as  be  at  great  loss,  unless  some  stringent  measures  are  adopted  for  its  imme- 
diate suppression. — W.  W.  Smith,  Ashburton,  N.  Z.  :  January  hlh,  1892. 

Note  on  Eristalis  tenax  in  New  Zealand. — This  fine  mimicking  Dipteron  is  not 
quite  so  numerous  in  this  district  this  season  as  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  I 
think  it  may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  the  greater  rainfall  of  last  winter,  in  flushing 
the  stagnant  and  swampy  pools  where  the  larvse  chiefly  exist.  T  was  lately  at  a  wool- 
scouring  works  half  a  mile  from  Ashburton,  and  observed  the  larvse  in  hundreds 
swimming  about  in  the  fat  barrels.  Some  of  the  latter  had  remained  where  they 
stood  for  years,  and  were  filled  with  a  thick,  black,  strong  smelling  liquid  ;  the  larvse, 
however,  appeared  to  thrive  well  in  the  atrocious  stuff.  — Id. 

Rare  Diptera  in  1891. — Amongst  my  captures  in  Sutton  Park  last  year  were 
Tipula  Diana,  Mg.,  not  uncommon  in  a  small  damp  spot  about  30  yards  square ; 
Cordylura  ciliata,  Mg.,  ^  &  ?  ;  Olaphy  ropier  a  Winthemii,  Mg.,  one  specimen; 
Clinocera  histiyma,  Curt.,  common,  but  difficult  to  capture,  owing  to  their  resting 
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under  the  arches  at  the  overflow  of  pools.  Mr.  Ven-all  kindly  identified  them  for 
me,  and  the  first  three  are  placed  in  italics  in  his  list. — R.  C.  Beadley,  Sutton 
Coldfield  :  March,  1892. 

Note  on  a  doubtful  British  Philydrus. — In  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, Tol.  ix,  December,  1872,  I  described  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
Philhydrus  suturalis,  a  Philydrus  that  was  at  that  time  confounded  in  our  collections 
■with  P.  marginellus,  and  I  also  diagnosed  a  variety  thereof.  The  species  was  said 
afterwards  by  Bedel  to  be  the  same  as  P.  coarctatus,  Gredler,  a  species  described  in 
a  local  list  in  an  irrecognisable  manner.  Although  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
produced  to  show  that  Grredler's  description  was  really  drawn  from  P.  suturalis,  I 
have  not  thoixght  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  matter,  for  so  long  as  the  species  was 
recognised  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  it  were  called 
coarctatus  or  suturalis. 

The  matter  has  now  assumed  a  somewhat  different  form,  owing  to  Kuwert,  in 
the  Bestimmungstabelle  of  European  Coleoptera,  stating  that  the  form  I  gave  as 
a  variety  of  P.  suturalis  is  really  another  species,  and  applying  the  name  of  suturalis, 
Sharp,  to  the  species  (?  form)  I  called  a  variety,  and  the  name  coarctatus,  Grredler, 
to  the  species  I  called  suturalis.  This  line  is  adopted  also  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
"  Catalogus  Coleopterorum  Europse,"  where  suturalis,  Slip.,  and  coarctatus,  Grredl., 
are  given  as  distinct  species,  and  are  both  mentioned  as  British  insects.  Thus,  as 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  European  Catalogue  credits  us  with  possessing  in 
Britain  a  species  more  than  our  own  lists  recognise. 

I  have  given  away  at  different  times  "types  "  of  P.  suturalis,  so  that  I  have 
now  only  a  very  small  number  of  examples,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  express  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  whether  P.  suturalis,  Shp.,  and  P.  suturalis,  Shp.,  var.,  are 
distinct  species  or  not,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  saying  that  I  doubt  it. 

Should  it  be  settled  that  they  are,  the  synonymical  question  will  then  arise  as 
to  what  are  to  be  the  proper  names  of  the  two. 

As  regards  the  spelling  of  the  generic  name,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall 
that  Solier,  its  author,  spelt  it  Philydrus  ;  this  was  altered  by  some  of  those  who 
considered  themselves  authoritatively  acquainted  with  classics  to  Philhydrus  ;  more 
recently  others  who  considered  themselves  authoritatively  acquainted  with  classics 
say  that  Philydrus  is  "  classically  "  as  correct  as  Philhydrus  (or  more  correct,  I 
forget  which),  and  so  Philydrus  is  reverted  to.  This  point  would  not  be  worth 
alluding  to  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  uncei'tainties  that  "  classical 
emendations  "  bring  into  our  nomenclature.  My  own  experience  leads  me  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  classical  emendations  in  zoological  nomenclature  are  a  great 
nuisance,  and  in  addition  to  being  eminently  uncertain,  are  quite  un philosophical ; 
the  object  in  making  a  generic  name  is  to  make  one  of  a  suitable  nature,  and  distinct 
from  existing  generic  names,  so  that  change  will  not  be  required  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  classical  purists  have  any  right  whatever  to  introduce  instability  into  the  system 
by  saying  that  the  name  must  be  formed  in  a  particular  way ;  that  particular  way 
being  the  one  they  consider  the  Greeks  would  have  adopted  had  they  made  the 
name  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  !  A  more  correct  view  is  that  some  thousands 
of  years  ago  Greek  names  "grew  up"  according  to  ways  that  were  found  convenient 
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and  practicable,  and  were  not  established  according  to  any  set  of  rules  or  principles  ; 
and  I  think,  therefore,  the  practice  of  "  emending  "  in  conformity  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  particular  line  of  formation  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  G-reeks  is  a 
bad  one.  This  has  always  been  my  own  opinion,  and  I  am  now  pretty  well  convinced 
by  the  course  of  recent  discussions  that  it  is  the  view  that  will  ultimately  prevail. — 
D.  Shaep,  Cambridge  :  March  IQth,  1892. 
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George  Haggar  died  on  the  10th  January  last  at  his  residence,  Ore,  Hastings, 
of  bronchitis,  aged  75.  He  was  not  known  to  the  present  race  of  entomologists,  but 
40—50  years  ago  he  was  an  ardent  collector  of  Lepidoptera,  and  though  he  made 
no  claim  to  scientific  knowledge  he  had  a  keen  perception  of  apparent  differences  of 
species.  He  deserves  honourable  mention  and  record  as  one  of  the  men  of  the  time 
who  did  very  much  to  ascertain  by  actual  investigation  what  species  inhabited 
Britain.  He  was  then  my  constant  and  genial  companion,  and  I  have  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  many  hunting  excursions  we  made  together,  both  by  day  with 
nets,  and  by  night  with  sugar-pots  and  lanterns.  He  made  many  notable  captures 
of  species  then  very  rare,  such,  for  example,  as  Leucania  turca,  CucuUia  gnaphalii, 
and  Eupithecia  togata,  and  he  was  (with  me)  the  re-discoverer,  at  St.  Osyth,  of 
Geometra  smaragdaria.  His  great  delight  was  in  hunting, — to  make  a  collection 
was  a  secondary  object,  for  he  gave  away  all  his  captures. — J.  W.  Douglas. 

Francis  Archer,  B.A. — It  is  with  great  regret  I  announce  the  death  of  my  late 
friend  Mr.  Francis  Archer,  B.A.,  &c.,  &c.,  who  passed  away  on  Monday  last,  after  a 
week's  illness  of  diphtheria,  at  his  residence,  21,  Mulgrave  Street,  Liverpool,  aged  52. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Francis  Archer,  M.E,.C.S.,a  well-known  medical  practitioner 
in  Liverpool,  who  was  also  a  naturalist,  his  speciality  being  conchology.  He  left 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  inherited  their  father's  inborn  love  of  Natural  History. 
His  eldest  son,  Surgeon-Major  Samuel  Archer,  has  been  much  abroad  with  his 
regiment,  and  for  years  has  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  valued  objects  of 
Natural  History  to  the  Liverpool  Museum.  His  brother,  whose  death  we  now  so 
deeply  mourn,  held  a  high  position  in  his  profession,  that  of  a  solicitor  in  Liverpool, 
and  was  much  respected  and  loved  by  his  confreres,  a  number  of  whom  were  present 
at  his  funeral  yesterday.  Mr.  Archer  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  and  most  genial 
disposition,  an  ardent  politician,  and  a  born  naturalist.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  appreciated  the  late  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  &c.  He 
possessed  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  conchology  and  entomology,  and  was  always 
ready  to  assist  and  encourage  young  people  in  their  scientific  and  natural  history 
investigations.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enrol  himself  a  Member  of  our  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society,  in  which  he  always  took  a  deep 
interest.  His  loss  at  so  comparatively  young  an  age  is,  indeed,  very  great.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  25  years,  will  mourn  a  kind 
congenial  friend,  whilst  science  has  one  less  ardent  follower  in  Liverpool. — Samuel 
James  Cappee,  Huyton  Park  :  March  Uh,  1892. 
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BiEMiNaHAM  Entomological  Society:  March  lUh,  1892. — Eev.  C.  F, 
Thornewill  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  several  species  of  Culex  taken  at  Sutton.  Mr.  G-. 
T.  Bethune-Baker  showed  ScoiJarice  from  St.  Helena,  which  differed  from  British 
ScoparicB  in  the  possession  of  deeply  serrated  antennae.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  even 
from  the  mainland  of  Africa,  nearest  to  St.  Helena,  he  knew  of  no  ScoparicB  with 
the  same  characteristics.  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Eenrick  read  a  paper,  "  Some  considerations 
on  Insects  confined  to  small  areas."  He  touched  briefly  upon  self-evident  causes  of 
localisation,  mountain  chains,  &c. ;  he  entered  fully  into  the  causes  of  the  presence 
on  our  coast  lines,  in  the  fens,  woods,  &c.,  of  many  species  only  found  in  those 
restricted  districts  in  our  country,  though  found  in  similar  ones  on  the  continent ; 
he  remarked  that  it  seemed  peculiar  to  find  so  many  species  restricted  to  so  small  an 
area  as  our  fens,  for  example,  and  showed  that  they  represent  a  once  very  wide  extent 
of  country,  all  fen,  extending  over  the  Grerman  Sea  to,  and  including,  Holland,  and 
of  which  our  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  Fens,  and  those  in  Holland,  are  all  that  is  left ; 
the  insects  inhabiting  this  wide  extent  of  country  are  now,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
crowded  into  the  few  remaining  spots,  and  hence  we  get  many  peculiar  species  in  a 
small  area;  he  believed  the  same  applied  to  coast  species  :  our  coast  line  having  once 
formed  part  of  a  very  much  more  extented  continental  coast  line ;  to  wood  species, 
our  woods  being  the  remains  of  former  extensive  forests,  &c.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Rev.  C.  F.  Thornewill,  Messrs.  Gc.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  R.  C.  Bradley, 
and  C.  J.  Wainwright  joined.— Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society  :  March  lUh,  1892.— 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Locke,  of  Birkenhead  ;  and  Gr.  Norel  Deville,  of  Crosby ;  were 
elected  Members. 

The  President  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  and  Naturalists  generally  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Francis  Archer.  Mr.  William  Webster,  of  St.  Helen's, 
read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Was  Shakspeare  an  Entomologist  ?  "  The  author  stated  he 
had  examined  the  works  of  the  poet,  and  found  207  references  to  insects,  and,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  mention  of  30  kinds  of  insects,  and  showed  by  numerous 
quotations  that  Shakspeare  not  only  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  entomology,  but 
that  he  was  a  philosophical  observer  of  nature.  Mr.  Willoughby  Grardner,  F.R.Gr.S., 
read  a  short  note  on  the  "  Popular  names  of  insects  about  Shakspeare's  time,"  some 
few  of  which  still  existed  in  country  places.  Mr.  Webster  exhibited  Papilio 
Zalmoxis.  The  President,  Messrs.  Stott,  Harker,  and  the  Hon.  Secretai-y,  long  and 
variable  series  of  Noctua /estiva  and  confiua.  Messrs.  Harker  and  Jones,  British 
and  continental  forms  of  Lyccena  Icarus.— F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Secretary,  143, 
Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  .- 
February  2^th,  1892.— C.  G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Larkin,  of  Streatham,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Stephens,  of  Blackheath,  were 
elected  Members. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  specimens  of  Porthesia  chrysorrhcBa,  L.,  received  some 
years  ago  from  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  a  number  of  black 
dots  on  the  wings.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  examples  of  several  species, 
showing  the  wet  and  dry  season  forms  of  the  same  insect,  and  remarked  that  it  had 
now  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  many  species  that  were  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
distinct,  were  wet  season  and  dry  season  forms ;  among  the  species  exhibited  were 
Junonia  Asterie,  L.,  J.  Almana,  L.,  the  wet  season  form  of  Melanitis  Isinene,  Cram., 
and  the  dry  season  form  of  the  same,  M.  Leda  ;  and  Mr.  Weir  remarked  that  the 
two  forms  of  Melanitis  were  seasonal  varieties,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  horseomorphic,  of 
one  species,  had  been  set  at  rest  by  direct  experiments.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited 
Lepidoptera  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  remarked  on  the  variation,  and  called  attention 
to  the  specimens  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  Lijceena  Icarus,  Rott.,  and  Cidaria  truncata, 
Hufn.,  which  he  said  were  species  known  to  be  liable  to  somewhat  pronounced  local 
variation,  and  yet  those  he  had  received  from  Scilly  were  normal.  Mr.  Adkin  also 
exhibited  light  and  dark  cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestris,  L.,  and  contributed  notes. 
Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited  cocoons  of  Nola  centonalis,  Hb.,  and  N.  alhulalis,  Hb.,  and 
referred  to  some  remarks  recently  made  by  Mr.  Tutt,  that  the  coloration  of  cocoons 
was  produced  by  anal  excreta ;  a  discussion  followed,  relative  to  these  two  last 
exhibits,  in  which  Messrs.  Jenner  Weir,  C.  Fenn,  W.  West,  South,  C.  Gr.  Barrett, 
Carrington,  Tugwell,  and  Adkin,  took  part.  It  was  pointed  out  that  recent  dis- 
coveries have  shown  this  to  be  from  renal  excreta. 

March  lOth,  1892.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  pallid  forms  of  the  following  British  Rhopalocera, 
viz.  :  Satyrus  Semele,  $  ,  Epinephele  Janira,  $  ,  E.  Hyperanthus,  $  ,  Coenonympha 
TypJion,  S  ,  C-  Pamphilus,  ?  (three  specimens),  Heodes  Phlceas,  (?,  and  remarked 
that  these  xanthous  specimens  were  all  of  them  much  paler  in  colour  than  usual,  and 
regretted  that  he  could  not  suggest  a  cause  for  this  want  of  colour,  except  in  the 
case  of  Epinephele  Janira  :  this  insect  he  had  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  during  the 
very  wet  and  cold  season  of  1879,  in  a  damp  wood,  the  temperature  was  then  so 
low,  that  when  Argynnis  PapJiia  was  pursued  it  took  refuge  in  the  thick  brambles, 
being  too  weak  to  fly  far,  and  A.  Euphrosyne  had  its  emergence  delayed  through 
July,  in  some  cases  even  till  so  late  as  the  9th  of  August.  His  view  was  that  the 
development  of  pigment  was  due  to  what  might  almost  be  termed  surplus  energy, 
and  that  if  the  vitality  of  either  the  larva  or  chrysalis  was  lowered  by  unfavourable 
environment,  then  the  result  might  be  that  the  imago  would  be  defective  in  colour. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Richter  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Insects,  illustrated  by  original  diagrams 
and  coloured  drawings.  The  discussion  on  Mr.  Weir's  exhibit  stood  over  until  next 
meeting. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  February  2Uh,  1892. — Fredeeick 
Du  Cane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretai'y  read  a  letter  from  G-eneral  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  K.C.B.,  Comp- 
troller to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  for  the  address  of  condolence  with  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  their  severe 
bereavement,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  by  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Walter  Cuthbert  Biddell,  of  32,  The  G-rove,  Bolton  G-ardens,  S.W. ;  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Stuart  Steuart,  of  North  Leigh,  Prestwich,  Lancashire  ;  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  President  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  recently  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.R.S.,  who  had  twice  been  its  President ;  and 
he  also  read  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  Mrs.  Bates 
and  her  family,  in  their  bereavement,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Council  at  their 
meeting  that  evening. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Adams  exhibited  a  monstrous  specimen  of  Telephorus  rusticus, 
taken  in  the  New  Forest,  in  which  the  left  mesothoracic  leg  consisted  of  three  dis- 
tinct femoi'a,  tibiae,  and  tarsi,  apparently  originating  from  a  single  coxa  ;  he  also 
exhibited  specimens  of  Ledra  aurita. 

Mr.  Gr.  A.  James  Rothney  sent  for  exhibition  a  series  of  specimens  of  two 
species  of  Indian  ants  (Mt/rmicaria  subcarinata,  Sm.,  and  ApJicBuog aster  (messor) 
barbarus,  L.,  x&r.  punctatus,  Forel),  which  had  recently  been  determined  for  him  by 
Dr.  Forel.  He  also  communicated  notes  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Myrmicaria  subcarinata,  Sm.,  was  not  uncommon  in  Bengal,  and  formed  its  nests 
by  excavating  the  earth  round  trees,  and  throwing  it  up  in  mounds  of  fine  grains. 
The  author  also  stated  that  both  sexes  of  this  species  swarmed  early  in  the  "  rains," 
from  about  July  7th  to  July  10th.  Of  the  second  species — ApJicenog aster  barbarus, 
var.  punctatus,  Forel — Mr.  Rothney  observed  that  it,  like  the  bee,  Apis  dorsata, 
seemed  to  have  a  great  partiality  for  the  gardens  and  buildings  of  the  old  Mogul 
Emperors  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  in  the  Punjaub,  the  bee  disfiguring  the 
arches  and  roofs  with  its  huge  nests,  and  the  ant  frequenting  the  gardens  and  steps. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  a  little- 
known  species  of  Papilio  from  the  Island  of  Lifu,  Loyalty  Grroup."  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a  beautifully  coloured  drawing  of  the  male,  variety  of  the  male, 
female,  and  under-side  of  the  species. — H.  Gross,  Hon.  Secretary. 

March  9th,  1892.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Clement  Alfred  Righy  Browne,  R.E.,care  of  Messrs.  Grindlay,  Grroomc, 
and  Co.,  of  Bombay  ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  of  Devonshire  House,  78,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Leslie, 
of  44,  Choriton  Square,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Lightfoot,  of  Bree  Street, 
Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Robinson,  of  Goldsmith's  Hall, 
E.C. ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
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Professor  C.  Stewart,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  exhibited  and  made 
remarks  on  specimens  of  Cystoccelia  immaculata,  an  Orthopterous  insect  from 
Namaqualand,  in  which  the  female  is  far  more  conspicuously  coloured  than  the 
male,  and  the  stridulating  apparatus  of  the  male  differs  in  certain  important  details 
from  that  of  other  species,  A  long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Distant,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  and  Mr. 
Hampson  took  part. 

Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  specimens  of  Ribes  aureum  which  were  covered  with  galls, 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
desired  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Entomological  Society.  Mr.  Fenn,  Mr.  Tutt, 
and  Mr.  Barrett  made  some  remarks  on  these  galls.  Mr.  Elwes  also  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  species  of  Heterocera  recently  collected  by  Mr.  Doherty  in  South- 
East  Borneo  and  Sambawa.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson,  and  Mr.  Distant  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  Barrett  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  Noctua  f estiva,  bred  by  Mr.  Gr. 
V.  Hart,  of  Dublin,  which  represented  most  of  the  known  forms  of  the  species, 
including  the  Shetland  type  and  the  form  formerly  described  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  Noctua  conjiua.  Mr.  Fenn  and  Mr.  Tutt  made  some  remarks 
on  the  specimens. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Dianthoecia  Barrettii,  taken  at  Ilfra- 
combe  last  summer.  It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  had  recorded 
the  capture  of  D.  Barrettii — which  had  until  recently  been  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  Ireland — from  Pembrokeshire,  and  that  its  capture  had  also  since  been  recorded 
from  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  specimens  of  Polia  xanthomista  from  Mr.  Grregson's  col- 
lection, which  had  recently  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb. 

Mr.  Gr.  A.  James  Rothney  exhibited  and  read  notes  on  a  large  collection  of 
Indian  Ants,  which  he  had  made  in  Bengal  between  1872  and  1886,  comprising  some 
ninety  species.  He  stated  that  eighteen  of  these  species  had  been  described  by  Dr. 
Mayr  in  his  paper,  entitled,  "  Ameisen  Fauna  Asiens,"  1878  ;  he  alao  said  that  Dr. 
Forel  had  recently  identified  several  other  new  species  in  the  collection,  and  that 
there  were  about  ten  species  and  one  new  genus  which  Dr.  Forel  had  not  yet 
determined. 

Mr.  H.  Gross  exhibited,  for  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
several  specimens  of  palm  leaves,  from  the  garden  of  the  Museum  in  Kingston, 
covered  with  Aspidiotus  articulatus,  Morgan.  The  leaves  appeared  to  have  been 
severely  attacked,  the  scales  entirely  covering  the  upper  surface  in  places. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Grodman  contributed  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Walter  Bates, 
with  an  introduction  by  himself,  entitled,  "Additions  to  the  Longicornia  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  with  remarks  on  some  previously-recorded  Species." 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  new  Species  of 
ISphemeridoe  from  the  Tenasserim  Valley." — H.  Gross,  Son.  Secretary. 
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OUR   RUSH-FEEDINa    COLEOFRORM. 
BY    JOHIS"    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

One  result  of  the  investigation  I  recently  undertook  into  the 
organs  of  oviposition  in  the  Lepido^tera  has  been  the  light  incidentally 
thrown  upon  an  obscure  group  of  the  ColeopliorcB,  in  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  species,  great  confusion  exists  as  to  their  true  number 
and  limits.  "When  the  "  Manual  "  was  written,  nearly  35  years  ago, 
only  two  rush-feeding  ColeophorcB  {inurinipennella  and  ccBspititielld) 
were  included.  Since  then  adjanctella  and  ohtusella,  both  exclusively 
coast  insects,  have  been  added  ;  but  the  inland  species  have  remained 
much  in  statu  quo,  although  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  in  certain 
quarters  that  at  least  one  unrecognised  species,  if  not  more,  was  hidden 
away  under  one  or  other  of  the  old  names,  and  only  wanted  to  be 
eliminated.  I  had  worked  at  the  inland  species  myself,  as  opportunity 
offered,  for  several  years,  but  so  slow  had  progress  been,  that  when  I 
began  in  the  spring  of  1890  to  catch  any  moth  that  came  in  my  way 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  tail  end,  I  had  only  succeeded  in 
marking  off  one  undoubtedly  distinct  species. 

Now,  one  of  the  earliest  insects  I  examined  in  that  investigation 
was  the  Coleophora  that  flies  in  May  among  Luzida  campestris,  and 
which  Mr.  Stainton  assures  me  is  the  true  murinipennella.  Shortly 
afterwards,  wanting  again  to  refer  to  this  type  of  ovipositor,  and  mu- 
rinipennella  being  over,  I  had  to  turn  for  a  substitute  to  its  near  ally, 
C(Bspititiella.  I  found,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  an  organ  of 
precisely  similar  pattern,  but  differing  in  the  details  of  one  important 
part,  namely,  the  lower  end  of  the  genital  canal  where  it  opens  ex- 
ternally on  the  under-side  of  the  8th  segment.  The  difference  was  so 
marked,  that  it  struck  me  at  once  that  here  might  be  the  clue  to  the 
secrets  of  the  entire  group  ;  and  so  magical  has  the  effect  of  this  line 
of  enquiry  been  in  bringing  into  their  proper  order  and  importance 
the  fragmentary  observations  and  half -formed  opinions  that  had  been 
slowly  accreting  in  the  past,  that  I  am  now  able  to  break  up  the  muri- 
nipennella and  ccEspititiella  of  our  collections  into  five  good  and 
distinct  species.  I  would  not,  however,  have  it  to  be  supposed  that 
we  must  subject  these  delicate  insects  to  mutilation  and  disfigurement 
before  we  can  satisfactorily  determine  them.  The  superficial  differ- 
encies  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  apparent  enough,  except  to  a  practised 
eye,  to  allow  us  to  capture  them  as  carelessly  as  we  do  the  generality 
of  species,  but  by  noting  the  time  of  year,  the  nature  of  the  lo- 
cality, and   the  kind  of  rush  present,  there  need  be  little  doubt  as  to 
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the  particular  species  before  us,  whilst  absolute  certainty  may  be  at- 
tained by  taking  the  trouble  to  collect  and  rear  the  larvae.  The 
anatomical  question,  then,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  will  be 
chiefly  of  importance  by  serving  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  before  which  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  any  suspicious  forms 
we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  about. 

As  all  five  occur  within  three  or  four  miles  of  my  own  door,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  other  species  are  yet  waiting  to  be  differentiated. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
such  another  even  here,  for  I  found  last  autumn  a  species,  which  in 
its  case  and  larval  characters  is  so  totally  unlike  any  of  the  rest,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  new.  As  I  hope  to  breed  it  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  summer,  I  will  say  nothing  further  about  it  now. 

They  may  be  summarized  thus  :  — 
let. — Fore-wings  moderately  narrow,  and  moderately  pointed.      Case  compound, 
constructed  partly  of  the  rush  flower,  and  partly  of  silk.     Two  species. 

(a)  Sylvaticella,  n.  sp. — A  large  insect ;  fore-wings  greyish,  unstreaked  ;  an- 
tennae white.  Flies  in  woods  (hence  its  name),  in  May.  Larva  on 
Luzula  sylvatica  ;  two  years  in  feeding  up. 
(5)  AUicolella,  Zell. — A  small  insect ;  fore-wings  yellowish,  streaked  with 
white  ;  antennae  annulated  on  the  inner  face  with  pale  fuscous.  In  fields 
and  woods,  in  July.  Larva  on  Juncus  lamprocarpus,  more  rarely  on 
other  species,  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
2nd. — Fore-wings  narrow  and  very  pointed.     Case  simple.     Three  species. 

(c)  Murinipennella,  Fisch. — Fore-wings  grey,  streaked  conspicuously  with 
white  ;  antennae  annulated  all  round  with  dark  grey.  On  commons  and 
flowery  meadows,  in  May.  Larva  on  Luzula  campestris  and  multiflora 
in  the  autumn.  Case  brownish-ochreous. 
{d)  C(Bspititiella,  Zell. — Fore-wings  grey,  unstreaked  ;  costa  conspicuously 
white  ;  antennae  annulated  on  the  inner  face  with  gi'ey.  Flies  in  June. 
Larva  on  many  kinds  of  Juncus,  rarely  on  J.  glaucus ;  full-fed  at  the 
end  of  autumn.  Case  whitish, 
(e)  Qlaucicolella,  n.  sp. — Yery  like  ccPspititiella,  but  yellower ;  antennae  as 
in  ccespititiella,  or  sometimes  in  ?  entirely  white.  Flies  in  July.  Larva 
on  several  kinds  of  Juncus,  most  partial  to  J.  glaucus ;  not  full-fed  till 
the  spring.     Case  whitish. 

C.    SYLTATICELLA. 
Exp.  al.,  5^ — 6i  lin.     Fore-wings  greyish-ochreous  ;  costa  paler  in  some  lights, 
but  not  distinctly  white  as  in  ccespititiella ;    costal  fringe  at  the  apex  ochreous. 
Head  and  thorax  greyish-ochreous  (in  all  the  species  these  parts  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  shade  of  colour  as  the  fore-wings).     Antennae  white. 

The  largest  species  of  the  lot.  The  white  antennae,  the  unstreaked 
fore-wings,  with,  at  the  best,  but  an  ill-defined  whitish  margin  to  the 
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costa,  serve  amply  to  distinguish  it.  It  was  quite  new  to  Mr.  Staiutou. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  too,  whose  insight  into  these  puzzling  insects  is  con- 
siderable, seems  also  to  be  unacquainted  with  it.  To  a  certain  extent 
local,  it  will  probably  be  found  wherever  the  Luzula  sylvatica  occurs 
in  any  quantity.  In  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  the  plant 
grows  only  at  Haugh  Wood,  one  of  the  largest  of  Herefordshire 
woods,  and  a  remnant,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  primitive  forest  land. 
Happy  is  the  Naturalist  that  has  such  a  place  within  his  reach,  with 
its  dense  covert,  its  rare  and  interesting  vegetation,  its  boggy  runlets 
and  varied  surface  !  Here  it  is  that  sijlvaticella  may  be  taken  flying 
in  the  day  time  among  the  patches  of  the  wood  rush  at  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  and  here,  of  an  afternoon,  the  females 
may  be  seen  laying  their  eggs  deep  in  the  rush  flowers,  after  the 
manner  of  these  species. 

The  larva  is  of  the  usual  Coleophorous  type.  In  this  type  the  larva  is  short, 
rather  stout,  with  weak  ill-developed  ventral  legs,  a  small  head,  powerful  2nd  seg- 
ment, and  large  and  strong  plates  ;  the  latter  not  being  confined  to  the  2nd  and 
anal  segments,  but  being  present  on  the  3rd,  and  often  on  the  4th  as  well.  The 
large  plate  on  2nd  has  the  usual  dividing  line  down  the  centre,  but  the  plates  on 
3rd  and  4th  are  not  only  divided  longitudinally,  but  each  lateral  half  is  again 
divided  obliquely  in  such  a  way  that,  of  the  four  resulting  parts  or  sub-plates  two 
are  inner  and  posterior,  and  the  other  two  outer  and  anterior.  This  division,  I  may 
add,  follows  the  line  of  a  natural  sulcus  that  crosses  the  back  of  the  segment  in  this 
situation.  Frequently  the  full  complement  of  sub-plates  is  not  present,  one  or  other 
pair  being  suppressed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  4th  segment  the  suppression  may  even 
extend  to  both  pairs.  In  addition  to  the  dorsal  plates,  each  thoracic  segment  is 
furnished  with  a  plate  in  the  spiracular  region. 

This  consolidation  of  the  thoracic  segments  is  found  in  case-bearing 
larvae  generally,  as  well  as  in  some  that  burrow  in  the  ground  like  the 
HepialidcB,  and  has  commonly  been  attributed  to  the  friction  to  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  this  part  of  the  body  is  exposed. 
Natural  as  the  explanation  sounds,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  true 
one.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  strength  of  integument  is  usually 
correlated  in  insects  with  muscular  development.  There  can  be  no 
question  either  that  the  thoracic  segments  have  here  especially  heavy 
work  to  perform,  since,  in  the  case  bearers,  the  transportation  of  the 
whole  animal,  case  and  all,  devolves  upon  them,  and,  in  the  burrowers, 
the  same  segments  are  the  chief  agents  in  tunnelling  through  the  soil. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  these  chitinous  deposits,  instead  of 
being  the  outcome  of  friction,  are  the  result  of  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  and  their  exaggerated  pull  and  strain  upon  the 
integument,  just  as  in  our  own  skeletons,  the  bigger  the  muscles  the 
bigger  are  the  bony  ridges  with  which  they  arc  connected. 
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The  larva  is  to  be  known  from  any  of  the  others  described  in  this  paper  by  its 
pallor.  It  is  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  dirty  whitish  colour.  Head  brown,  with 
mouth  and  eye  spots  black.  Dorsal  plate  on  2nd  brown,  with  a  blackish  border 
behind.  The  four  sub-plates  on  the  back  of  3rd  brown,  with  greyish  centres.  The 
inner  pair  of  sub-plates  on  4th  absent;  the  outer  pair  brown,  sometimes  grey. 
Plates  in  the  spiracular  region  of  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  greyish-black.  Anal  plate 
greyish-black.     Legs  pale  grey  or  brown. 

Like  its  allies,  the  larva  lives  for  some  time  inside  the  seed-capsules,  before  it 
thinks  of  making  a  case.  This  case  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts  :  an  outer 
part,  consisting  of  the  seed-envelopes  of  the  rush  ;  and  an  inner  part  of  woven  silk, 
which  in  the  full-sized  case  projects  considerably  beyond  the  outer  one.  It  differs 
in  no  respect,  except  its  gi'eater  size,  from  the  case  of  alticolella  ;  and  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  latter  insect  that  I  have  more  particularly  studied  it,  I  will 
reserve  the  few  observations  I  may  have  to  make  until  I  come  to  that  species.  All, 
therefore,  I  need  now  say  with  regard  to  syJvaticella  is,  that  the  cases  make  their 
appearance  late  in  the  summer,  and  look  at  first  like  detached  fruitlets  of  the  rush  ; 
that  by  the  end  of  autumn  they  are  about  as  large  as  full  sized  ones  of  alticolella  ; 
the  larvae  then  hide  away  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  found  early 
in  May  upon  the  new  panicles,  eating  out  the  hearts  of  the  flowers,  a  month  later 
they  have  completed  the  dimensions  of  their  cases  ;  some  time  in  July  or  August 
they  once  more  retire  to  pass  a  second  winter  in  some  secure  spot ;  in  the  spring 
they  pupate,  and  last  of  all  the  perfect  insects  make  their  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  May.  Thus  two  complete  years  are  spent  from  one  egg-laying  to  the  next 
in  descent. 

C.    ALTICOLELLA. 

Exp.  al.,  4j — hi  lin.  Fore-wings  ochreous-yellow,  streaked  with  fine  white  lines, 
that  run  the  whole  length  of  the  wing  ;  costal  margin  edged  by  one  of  these  lines  ; 
costal  fringe  at  the  apex  ochreous-yellow,  tipped  along  the  free  border  with  white. 
AntennaB  rather  thick,  annulated  on  the  inner  face  nearly  to  the  tip  with  pale  fuscous, 
entirely  white  on  the  outer  face.  It  is  the  smallest  and  yellowest  of  the  group,  and 
if  to  this  be  added  the  streaked  condition  of  the  wings,  its  identification  can  scarcely 
be  missed. 

Larva,  yellowish -red,  or  mahogany  coloured,  rather  paler  on  segments  2nd  and 
3rd.  Head  brown,  with  black  mouth  and  eye  spots.  Colour  of  the  several  dorsal 
plates  of  the  thorax  rather  variable,  ranging  from  dark  grey  to  blackish  ;  sometimes 
brown,  and  then  the  plate  on  the  2nd  has  a  blackish  border  behind,  and  those  on 
the  3rd  have  grey  centres.  The  anterior  sub-plates  on  the  4th  small  and  indistinct, 
the  posterior  pair  quite  absent.  Spiracular  plates  on  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  dark  grey 
or  blackish.     Anal  plate  black.     Legs  grey. 

It  feeds  on  Juncus  lamprocnvpus  and  acutijlorus,  and  had  I  been 
writing  six  months  ago,  I  should  have  said  that  it  confined  itself  ex- 
clusively to  these  rushes.  My  acquaintance  with  it  began  in  1884, 
when  I  found  it  on  lamprocarpus  ;  the  next  year  I  took  it  on  acuti- 
florus  ;  and  since  then  I  have  frequently  collected  or  observed  it  upon 
the  first-named.     This  is  a  rush   that  with  me  generally  intergrows 
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with  one  or  other  o£  the  taller  kinds,  such  as  glaucus  and  effiisics,  and 
though  the  latter  were  always  more  or  less  included  in  the  search,  I 
never  succeeded  in  finding  any  cases  upon  them  until  last  autumn, 
when  they  occurred  in  moderate  quantity  upon  effusus,  and  in  odd 
instances  upon  glaucus  and  conglomeratus.  Now,  the  vn^h-Coleopliorce 
were  anusually  abundant  last  year,  both  as  imagos  and  larv?e,  and 
alficolella  fully  participated  in  the  abundance  ;  and  it  is  under  such 
conditions,  as  I  think  all  entomologists  will  agree,  that  eccentricities 
of  diet  are  apt  to  be  noticed.  Por  instance,  I  have  known  two  occa- 
sions when  the  larvae  of  Tischeria  complnnella  invaded  the  Spanish 
chestnuts  {Castanea  vulgaris),  and  on  each  the  insect  was  swarming 
in  the  leaves  of  its  natural  food,  the  oak  ;  on  another  occasion  the 
same  very  unpalatable  plant  was  taken  possession  of  by  Nepticula 
sub-himaculella  at  a  time  when  it  too  was  in  overwhelming  numbers  in 
the  oak  leaves.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  still  conclude  that  J. 
lamprocarpus  and  acutijiorus  are  the  natural  food  of  alticolella,  and 
that  its  presence  on  any  other  rush  is  accidental  or  exceptional.  The 
larvae,  I  should  add,  are  to  be  found  all  through  the  autumn,  and  be- 
come full-fed  about  the  end  of  November. 

The  case  is  a  handsome  structure,  ornamented  round  the  lower  part  with  the 
perianth  of  the  rush,  and  above  this  again  with  the  three  large,  black,  and  shining 
valves  of  the  capsule.  The  mouth  is  of  silk,  it  is  turned  somewhat  down,  and  is 
joined  to  the  body  by  a  sort  of  neck,  which  is  much  roughened  on  the  exterior  by 
tiny  particles  of  vegetable  matter.  At  the  other  end  is  the  free  portion  of  the  inner 
case,  projecting  beyond  the  seed-envelopes,  and  taking  up  rather  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  entire  structure  ;  this  is  made  of  clean  silk,  without  any 
admixture  of  foreign  material,  its  colour  being  usually  white,  but  sometimes  grey  ;  it  is 
pinched  in,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremity  which  gives  it  a  triquetrous  shape,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  the  ordinary  three-valved  orifice.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  full- 
grown  and  typical  case  when  the  larva  has  fed  upon  lamprocarpus  or  glaucus,  but 
should  the  plant  have  been  acutiflorus  or  effusus,  then,  as  these  rushes  have  smaller 
and  paler  capsules,  so  the  case  is  correspondingly  modified,  and  at  first  sight  might 
almost  be  supposed  to  belong  to  another  species. 

But  the  case  did  not  start  into  existence  fully  equipped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  description.  In  its  earliest  beginning  its 
appearance  was  very  different,  and  as  it  has  already  been  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Stainton  in  Nat.  Hist.  Tin.,  under  murinipennella,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  passage.  He  says,  "  No  doubt 
in  the  first  instance  it  contents  itself  with  eating  out  the  interior  of  a 
seed,  but  having  done  this,  it  takes  possession  of  the  empty  seed-husk 
and  adopts  it  as  its  case  ;  in  this  it  proceeds  to  an  adjoining  seed,  and, 
attaching  its  case  to  the  outside,  bores  into  the  interior  like  any  other 
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seed-feeding  larva  of  this  genus,  but,  from  the  nature  of  its  case,  its 
appearance  is  so  very  deceptive,  that  it  is  ver}^  difficult  to  detect  these 
larvae,  even  on  a  careful  search." 

The  deception  is  most  complete,  for  at  first  not  a  trace  of  the 
white  inner  case  is  to  be  seen  peeping  above  the  husks,  and  the  capsule, 
still  closely  shut,  wears  the  most  natural  and  innocent  of  looks,  so  that 
nothing  but  some  awkwardness  in  the  position  in  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  moored  can  betray  it.  If  this  innocent  looking  capsule  be 
opened,  there  will  be  found  inside  a  small  silk  bag,  and  within  this  the 
larva  itself,  very  small,  but,  nevertheless,  in  its  penultimate  skin,  this 
being,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  invariable  age  at  which  its 
case-bearing  life  begins.  The  little  silk  case  is  literally  a  bag,  for 
there  is  no  opening  whatever  at  the  anal  end,  and  the  f  rass  has,  there- 
fore, to  accumulate  within,  or  else  must  be  passed  downward  by  a 
kind  of  wriggling  movement  and  god  rid  of  by  the  mouth.  That  the 
latter  is  the  method  followed  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  it  is  quite 
unusual  to  find  even  so  much  as  a  single  grain  retained  when  an  ex- 
amination is  made. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eletcher,  who  has  long  been  familiar  with 
the  insect,  for  having  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  was  probably  the 
alticolella  of  Zeller  ;  whilst  Mr.  Stainton's  dictum,  after  seeing  my 
specimens,  was  "  agrees  well  enough  with  Zeller's  alticolella.'" 

{To  he  continued.) 


FURTHER  NOTES   ON   EUPITRECIA   EXTENSABIA. 
BY    G.    T.    PORRITT,    F.L  S. 

Since  I  found  the  larvae  of  Eupithecia  ecctensaria  near  Hunstanton, 
at  the  end  of  August,  1889,  I  have  reared  some  hundreds  of  them, 
and  a  few  notes,  supplementary  to  Mr.  Barrett's  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
XXV,  p.  258),  will  probably  be  not  without  interest.  The  larvae  col- 
lected at  large  produced  moths  freely  the  following  June,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  pairing  a  number  of  them  over  a  growing  potted  plant 
of  Artemisia  maritima,  which  I  had  had  for  some  time  awaiting  their 
advent.  Soon  eggs  were  deposited  in  considerable  numbers  ;  they 
were  placed  singly,  but  often  a  number  in  close  proximity,  on  the 
slender  leaves  of  the  food-plant,  and  each  moth,  after  laying  three  or 
four  eggs  or  so,  would  usually  fly  up  from  the  plant  to  the  gauze 
covering,  to  fly  down  again  almost  immediately  to  some  other  sprig, 
and  continually  repeat  the  same  performance.  No  doubt  its  habit  in 
the  natural  habitat  would  be  to  fly  from  sprig  to  sprig,  and  from  plant 
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to  plant,  in  whicli  case  eggs  from  one  moth  might  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  The  wonder,  then,  is  that  its  habitat  should  be  so 
exceedingly  restricted,  as  it  appears  to  be,  on  the  Norfolk  coast  (see 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  pp.  258  and  398). 

The  egg  is  of  fair  size,  oblong-oval,  bright  glistening  orange-yellow.  Those  first 
deposited,  about  June  17th,  hatched  out  in  numbers  on  the  2yth  and  30th,  and  by 
July  4th  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  out ;  the  minute  newly  emerged  larvae  were 
yellow,  tinged  with  green.  By  July  14th,  they  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  pale  yellow  or  greenish,  and  having  faint  indications  of  darker  dorsal  and  sub- 
dorsal lines.  A  fortnight  later,  on  the  28th,  many  of  them  had  attained  to 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  were  slender,  and  tapered  a  little  towards  the  head.  Colour 
now  bright  green,  a  little  freckled  with  white  dots,  the  sub-dorsal  and  spiracular  stripes 
clear  white,  but  as  yet  with  no  indication  of  the  pink  colouring  on  the  spiracular 
region,  which  was  so  noticeable  in  the  parent  larvae  ;  head  bright  green,  the  man- 
dibles, and  also  the  tips  of  the  anterior  legs,  pale  brown. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  growing  plant  of  Arte^n.  maritima  had  been 
eaten  away,  and  it  being  inconvenient  to  have  to  send  to  Norfolk  for 
a  fresh  supply  every  time  it  was  wanted  (as  I  had  done  the  previous 
autumn),  I  tried  the  larvae  with  Artem.  vulgaris,  and  the  garden 
"  Southernwood,"  Artem.  ahrotanum.  Of  the  former  they  ate  very 
little,  but  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  took  to  the  latter  with 
evident  relish,  and  I  have  never  since  had  any  anxiety  as  to  their  food 
supply,  having  fed  them  exclusively  on  this  plant. 

On  August  9th,  the  largest  larvae  were  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
apparently  full-grown;  and  by  the  20th  they  were  spinning  up  rapidly.  They  were 
proportionately  rather  stouter,  but  the  only  variation  in  colour,  from  the  descrip- 
tion made  of  July  28th,  was  in  the  sub-dorsal  lines,  which  were  not  so  white,  being 
formed  apparently  of  a  white  powdering,  through  which  the  green  distinctly  asserted 
itself;  the  spiracular  stripes  were  still  intensely  white,  as  was  also  a  ventral  central 
stripe.  What  surprised  me  very  much  was,  that  in  the  over  four  hundred  larvae  I 
reared  in  1890,  not  a  single  one  showed  the  least  trace  of  the  pink  marking  so  pretty 
and  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  captured  larvae  of  1889 ;  nor  did  it  re-appear  at  all 
in  any  of  the  larvae  of  the  succeeding  generation  I  reared  last  year.  The  pink  colour 
was  of  exactly  the  same  tint,  and  evidently  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  flower 
buds  of  the  Artemisia  maritima,  and  is  doubtless  a  good  example  of  protective 
assimilation ;  whereas,  the  Artemisia  abrotanum  being  always  green  (I  have  never 
seen  it  flower  at  all  in  Yorkshire),  the  appearance  of  the  pink  on  the  larvae  would 
have  been  not  only  useless,  but  disadvantageous.  But  that  the  larvae  should  entirely 
lose  every  trace  of  it,  the  very  first  season  of  their  altered  environment,  was  to  me 
most  extraordinary. 

One  of  Mr.  Barrett's  observations,  that  the  larva  has  an  occasional 
habit  of  "standing,  apparently,  upon  its  head"  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv, 
p.  258),  I  am  not  able  to  confirm.  This  statement  seemed  to  me  so 
remarkable,  that  I  spent  hours,  during  all  parts  of  the  day,  and  well 
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on  in  the  night,  besides  requesting  a  number  o£  friends,  to  whom  I 
sent  larvae,  to  watch  carefully,  with  a  view  to  confirm  it ;  but  I  believe 
none  of  us  were  able  to  do  so.  Possibly,  Mr.  Barrett  was  not  entirely 
mistaken  on  the  point,  but  if  not,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  occur- 
rence he  noted  was  very  exceptional  if  not  purely  accidental. 

The  cocoon  is  spun  among  the  debris  on  the  ground,  or  very  often  among  the 
leaves  or  stalks  of  the  food  plant ;  it  is  oval,  toughly  formed  of  brown  silk,  and 
rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  larva. 

The  moths  emerged  in  large  numbers  last  June,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  changed  food,  and  modified  colouring  in  the  larvae,  had 
not  a-ffected  the  imagines  in  any  respect.  From  them  I  have  now 
pupse  again,  and  so  hope  to  still  further  experiment  with  the  species 
during  this  year. 

Huddersfield  :  3Iarch  Uth,  1892. 


ON    A    NEW    ONTHOPHILUS    FROM    MEXICO. 
BY     GEORGE     LEWIS,     F.L.S. 

Onthophilus   Julii,  n.  sp. 

Breviter  ovatus,  suhopacus ;  thorace  ohscure  cpneo  ;  elytris  6-carinatis, 
carinis  multo  inter r wptis ;  prosterno  metasternoque  grosse  punctatis. 

Long.,  2  mm. 

Short  oval,  little  opaque,  black,  w^ith  a  brassy  tinge  on  the  thorax  ;  the  forehead, 
coarsely  rugose,  pitted  vrith  irregularly  shaped  punctures,  median  carina  strong,  an- 
terior edges  raised,  meeting  in  a  point  behind  the  epistoma,  on  each  side  near  the 
eye  is  a  small  emargination  on  the  frontal  edge  ;  the  thorax  faintly  brassy,  lateral 
margin  raised,  central  area  6-carinate,  outer  carina  short  and  a  little  oblique,  the 
next  nearly  as  long  again,  much  shortened  behind  the  head,  less  so  at  the  base,  two 
median  much  longer,  shortened  only  at  the  base,  and  posteriorly  widening  out  a 
little  from  each  other,  surface  closely  covered  on  the  sides  with  large  round  punctures, 
interstices  of  the  punctures  very  slightly  raised,  the  basal  edge  behind  the  carinse  is 
transversely  punctured,  punctures  circular,  but  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  lateral 
margins,  the  interspaces  between  the  four  median  carinse  have  somewhat  oblong  punc- 
tures, and  the  interstices  of  the  punctures  are  arranged  longitudinally  in  a  strigose 
form  ;  the  elytra  having  the  carinse  much  broken,  giving  the  dorsum  when  viewed 
sideways  an  appearance  of  having  a  number  of  small  tubercles,  first  carina  longest, 
portion  at  the  base  twice  broken,  apical  part  shortest,  second  indistinct,  but  appa- 
rently twice  interrupted,  third  in  three  distinct  portions,  fourth  very  widely  broken 
in  the  middle,  fifth  much  less  distinct  but  more  complete,  sixth  feebly  raised,  broken 
at  intervals,  sutural  elevation  shortened  before  the  scutellum,  interstices  of  all  the 
carinse  trilinear,  with  transvei'se  impressions  at  short  distances ;  the  propygidium  and 
pygidium  are  roughly  punctate,  the  first  with  a  median  carina ;  the  prosternum 
wholly  covered  with  large  circular  punctures,  base  sinuous  ;    mesosternum  narrow, 
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transverse,  similarly  punctured,  the  suture  indicated  by  a  carina,  which  is  irregular, 
owing  to  the  punctures  encroaching  on  its  course  ;  the  metasternum  and  the  first 
segment  of  the  abdomen  are  punctured  somewhat  like  the  mesosternum,  but  many 
of  the  punctui'es  are  larger  ;  the  legs  dull  reddish-brown,  anterior  femora  coarsely 
punctured  on  the  lower  surface. 

Hah.  :  Mexico.  A  single  example  was  taken  last  October  by 
Mr.  Julius  Flobr  from  "  beneath  decaying  plants  on  the  Sacromonte 
at  Amecameca,  alt.  8300  feet." 

Folkestone  :  March  5th,  1892. 


NOTE  ON  ORTHOTYLUS    OCMROTBICHUS,  DOUG.  AND  SCOTT. 
BY    EDWAED    SAUNDERS,    E.L.S. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  our  British  species  of 
OriJiotylus  with  green  cell  nerves,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  those  which  I  have  taken  near  Woking  are  quite  distinct  from  Scotti, 
as  described  and  figured  by  Eeuter  (Hem.  Gym.  Eur.,  iii,  p.  350,  pi. 
V,  17),  and  were  apparently  referable  to  his  propmquus  ;  to  make  sure 
of  this  I  wrote  to  Professor  E-euter,  who  very  kindly  sent  me  his  type 
specimens  to  examine,  which  quite  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
from  his  work. 

I  was  about  to  hviug  prop i7iquus  forward  as  a  new  British  species, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  before  doing  so  I  ought  to  examine  the 
type  of  oclirotrichus,  D.  &  S.,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse,  I  have  now  done,  and  find 
that  propinquus  and  ochrotrichus  are  identical ;  the  latter  name  being 
the  older  will  take  precedence,  so  that  now  we  have  four  closely  allied 
species,  viridinervis,  Kb.,  ^r^smz^s.  Fall,  Scotti,  Eeut.,  and  ochrotri- 
chus, D.  &  S.,  all,  I  believe,  inhabiting  elm  trees,  the  last  named  was 
originally  described  from  a  single  ^  said  to  have  been  taken  on  Onoiiis^ 
and  which  had  peculiar  small  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra. 

I  examined  this  specimen  years  ago,  and  feeling  convinced  that 
these  spots  were  merely  due  to  some  casual  irregularity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  green  pigment,  T  considered  it  merely  as  a  variety  of 
Scotti  ;  on  re-examination,  however,  it  proves  to  have  the  peculiarly 
formed  genital  forcipes  of  'propinquus,  the  left  hand  one  of  these  is 
very  convex  outwardly  at  the  base,  rounded  and  denticulated  along  its 
upper  margin,  and  has  its  lower  margin  produced  laterally  into  a  lono-, 
rather  twisted,  pointed  process  ;  the  right  hand  one  is  stipitate,  trian- 
gular, and  truncate  at  the  apex ;  it  may  be  also  known  by  the  distinct 
carina  along  the  vertex  in  both  sexes.     The  specimens  I  have  are  all 
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entirely  green,  without  traces  of  yellow  spots.  They  have  been  taken, 
I  believe,  on  elm  trees  at  Woking  and  Chobham,  and  a  single  speci- 
men at  Ilfracombe.     It  is  probably  a  common  species,  but  overlooked. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking : 

April  1th,  1892. 


NOTE    ON   DULICHIUS    WROUGHTONI. 
BY    E.    BEEGROTH,    M.D. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  current  volume  of  this  Magazine,  p. 
107,  I  described  a  new  Hemipterous  insect  under  this  name.  Some 
days  before  this  description  was  printed,  I  received  Mr.  Kirby's  recent 
paper  on  the  Hemiptera  of  Ceylon,  and  found  the  insect  described  in 
this  paper  under  the  name  Formicoris  inflatus,  new  gen.  and  sp.  As 
I  said  in  m.y  notice,  the  insect  belongs  to  the  genus  Dulichius  of  the 
family  Coreidce,  although  Mr.  Kirby  says  that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  Reduviida,'''  and  places  it  near  Myocoris  !  I  am  quite  unable 
to  explain  such  a  curious  mistake.  Mr.  Kirby's  description  has  pri- 
ority, and  the  insect  must  take  the  name  Dulichius  inflatus,  Kirby. 

When  describing  the  species  I  had  only  seen  some  hairless  ex- 
amples. Having  recently  received  a  specimen  in  very  good  condition, 
I  find  that  the  following  must  be  added  to  the  description  :  — Corpus 
totum  cum  spinis,  antennis  pedibusque  longe  parce  erecte  pilosum. 

Tammerfors,  Finland  : 

April  6th,  1892. 


ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACRINIIDM. 

BY    E.    H.    MEADE. 

{Continued  from  page  91). 

31.— MASICERA,  Mcq. 

Blepharipa,  p.  Rnd. 
Ceromasia,  p.  Rnd. 

Qen.  ch. — Eyes  nude,  widely  separated  in  both  sexes,  but  rather 
nearer  together  in  the  male  than  female ;  fronto-orbital  bristles 
extending  about  as  low  as  the  root  of  the  arista ;  facial  setae  mostly 
few  in  number ;  antennae  with  the  second  joint  usually  short,  and  with 
the  third  three  or  four  times  as  long ;  vibrissae  with  the  large  bristles 
placed  near  to  the  epistome ;  abdomen  often  wide  and  ovoid,  as  in  the 
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Muscida,  and  either  with  or  without  discal  setae  ;  wings  with  the  fourth 
longitudinal  vein  angularly  bent,  and  without  cubital  appendix  ;  legs 
with  the  hind  tibiae  either  evenly  or  irregularly  ciliated  on  their  outer 
sides. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Tachina  ;  the  genera  chiefly  differ 
by  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the 
antennae,  in  Tachina  the  second  being  longer,  and  the  third  shorter, 
than  those  in  .Vasicera.  The  wings  also  mostly  have  a  cubital  appen- 
dix in  Tachina,  and  not  in  Masicera ;  and,  lastly,  the  abdomen  is 
usually  wider  and  more  oval  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  genus. 

1  (4)     Hind  tibite  with  an  even  row  of  short  bristles  on  their  outer  sides  {Ble- 

pharipa,  Rnd.). 

2  (3)     Palpi  yellow  1.  major,  M.c(\. 

3  (2)     Palpi  black    2.  atropivorajDax. 

4  (1)     Hind  tibise  armed  with  bristles  of  unequal  lengths. 

5  (8)     Middle  abdominal  segments  without  discal  setse  {Masicera,  End.). 

6  (7)     Arista  thickened  for  four-fifths  of  its  length    3.  si/ Ivatica,  Fhi. 

7  (6)     Arista  only  thickened  for  about  one-third  of  its  length... 

4.  pratensis,  Mgn. 

8  (5)     Middle  abdominal  segments  with  both  discal  and  marginal  setse  (Ceromasia, 

End.). 

9  (16)     Tibiffi  black. 

10  (13)     Arista  thickened  nearly  to  the  end. 

11  (12)     Thoracic  stripes  of  unequal  widths,  and  apical  cross  veins  curved... 

5.  myoidcea,  Dsv. 

12  (11)     Thoracic  stripes  of  equal  widths,  and  apical  cross  veins  straight... 

6.  juvenilis,  Rnd. 

13  (10)     Arista  only  thickened  along  the  basal  third. 

14  (15)     Abdomen  grey  and  immaculate   7.  egens,'Etgg. 

15  (14)     Abdomen  spotted    8.  parva,  Mcq. 

16  (9)     Tibiseyellow    9.  rutila,Mgxi. 

M.  MAJOR,  Mcq. 
Rusty-black ;  frontalia  of  male  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the 
head  ;  frontal  stripe  reddish-brown,  rather  wider  than  sides  of  frontalia ;  face  yel- 
lowish-white, with  dark  reflections  ;  facial  setse  extending  nearly  half  way  up  the 
fascialia  ;  antennae  with  the  first  and  second  joints  ferruginous,  the  third  blackish- 
grey,  and  three  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  tapering  gradually,  thickened 
for  about  half  its  length  ;  palpi  yellow ;  thorax  with  four  narrow  and  rather  indis- 
tinct stripes,  and  four  outer  dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum 
testaceous,  and  rather  translucent ;  abdomen  wide  and  oval,  red  on  the  sides  in  the 
male ;  tessellated  with  black  and  white  patches,  and  having  narrow  white  rings  on 
the  front  margins  of  the  second  and  third  segments  ;  discal  seta?  wanting  ;  wings 
yellowish-grey,  apical  cross  veins  curved,  outer  cross  ones  placed  obliquely,  and 
nearly  straight ;  legs  black,  hind  tibiee  ciliated  along  their  outer  sides  with  an  even 
thick  row  of  rather  short  bristles.  This  fine  species  is  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection  ;  it 
was  taken  at  Bristol. 
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M.    ATROPIYORA,    DsV. 

Head  short  and  wide,  with  forehead  and  face  flat ;  frontal  stripe  brown  ;  sides 
of  frontalia  witli  face  white,  with  blue-black  reflections  ;  antennae  black,  with  third 
joint  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  palpi  black  ;  arista  thickened  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  facialia  almost  bare  ;  thorax  black,  with  much  white 
pubescence  on  sides  and  front  margin,  marked  with  four  broad  stripes,  and  having 
four  outer  dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellura  testaceous,  with  base 
dark  ;  abdomen  whitish-grey,  with  the  hinder  edges  of  the  segments  and  a  dorsal 
band  black  ;  the  sides  are  rufous  in  the  male  ;  no  discal  setse  ;  wings  with  fourth 
longitudinal  vein  bent  at  a  right  angle,  the  rest  of  the  apical  cross  vein  straight, 
outer  cross  vein  straight ;  legs  with  hind  tibise  ciliated  with  short  and  strong  setae 
of  even  lengths.  This  well  marked  species  is  parasitic  upon  Sphinx  Atropos,  a  large 
number  of  flies  often  emerging  from  a  single  caterpillar.  In  1879,  I  received  several 
specimens  from  Mr.  Bignell  which  he  had  bred  ;  I  hoped  at  the  time  that  the  larva 
had  been  found  in  England,  but  Mr.  Bignell  told  me  afterwards  that  he  received 
them  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  species  is  common  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France. 

M.    STLYATICA,    Fin. 

Black,  with  grey  pubescence ;  eyes  wide  apart ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a 
double  row  (posteriorly)  in  both  sexes  ;  frontal  stripe  brown,  about  equal  in  width 
to  the  sides  of  frontalia ;  antennae  with  the  third  joint  four  times  as  long  as  the 
second  in  the  male,  but  rather  shorter  in  the  female  ;  arista  thickened  for  about 
four-fifths  of  its  length ;  palpi  black  with  red  ends,  and  a  little  clavate ;  facialia 
almost  bare  ;  thorax  marked  in  front  with  four  black  stripes,  which  soon  become 
confluent ;  outer  dorso-central  bristles  three  in  number  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum 
testaceous  at  the  end  ;  abdomen  tessellated  with  black  and  white ;  middle  segments 
without  discal  setae ;  fourth  segment  very  spinose,  and  having  the  apex  clubbed  or 
thickened  in  the  male  ;  wings  with  from  four  to  six  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  third 
vein  ;  apical  cross  vein  nearly  straight ;  legs  black,  with  the  hind  tibiae  unevenly 
ciliated.  This  large  fine  species,  the  males  of  which  resemble  those  of  Sarcophaga 
carnaria  in  shape,  is  not  common  ;  it  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Billups  from  Saturnia 
earpini  and  Pieris  brassicce. 

M.    PRATENSIS,   Mgn. 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  former  in  colour  and  design,  but  is  smaller  ; 
it  has  the  antennae  with  the  second  joint  rather  longer,  but  the  third  shorter  than  in 
M.  sylvatica,  the  latter  being  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  the  former  ;  the  arista 
is  not  thickened  for  quite  half  its  length,  and  is  a  little  pubescent ;  the  frontal  stripe 
is  rather  wider  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia ;  the  wings  have  only  one  or  two 
small  setae  at  the  base  of  the  third  vein,  and  the  apical  cross  vein  is  a  little  more 
curved  than  in  M.  sylvatica ;  in  all  other  points  they  are  very  similar.     Eare. 

M.  MTOiD^A,  Dsv.  and  Mcq. 
senilis,  End.  et  Mgn.  ? 
Female   black,   covered   with  hoary   pubescence ;    facial   angle   oblique ;    eyes 
widely  separated  ;    frontal  stripe  piceous,  rather  wider  than  sides  of  frontalia ;  an- 
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tennse  with  thii-d  joint  about  three  times  the  length  of  second,  which  is  somewhat 
elongated  ;  arista  thickened  almost  to  the  end,  and  rather  short ;  facial  setse  extend- 
ing fully  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  face,  which  is  white,  with  dark  reflections ; 
palpi  black  ;  thorax  marked  with  four  stripes,  the  middle  pair  being  narrow,  and  the 
outer  ones  wide  and  irregular  in  shape ;  outer  dorso-central  bristles  four  behind  the 
groove  ;  scutellum  grey  ;  abdomen  hoary,  with  a  narrow  black  (often  indistinct) 
dorsal  stripe,  and  wide  irregular  black  bands  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  segments  ; 
discal  and  apical  setse  both  present  j  wings  with  one  small  bristle  at  the  base  of  the 
third  vein,  and  with  the  apical  cross  vein  a  little  curved  ;  legs  black.  I  do  not  know 
the  male,  but  Rondani  says  the  sexes  are  difficult  to  discriminate.  Not  common. 
I  have  named  this  species  myoidcea,  after  Desvoidy  and  Macquart,  though  Eondani 
considers  it  to  be  the  M.  senilis,  of  Meigen.  It  corresponds  closely  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  M.  myoidcea  given  by  Macquart  ;*  therefore,  Desvoidy's  name  has  the 
priority  ;  besides  which,  Meigen,  in  his  account  of  M.  senilis,  states  that  the  arista 
is  only  thickened  at  the  base  (Wurzel)  instead  of  nearly  to  the  end,  and  Rondani 
makes  the  thickened  arista  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  species. 

M.  JUVENILIS,  End. 

Male,  shining  black,  with  some  grey  pubescence  on  front  and  sides  of  thorax  ; 
face  very  oblique,  eyes  widely  separated  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a  single  row, 
frontal  sti'ipe  piceous,  rather  wider  than  sides  of  the  frontalia,  which  are  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour  ;  the  face  is  white,  with  black  reflections,  the  lower  part,  with  peristome, 
being  rufous  ;  facial  setse  wanting  ;  antennae  with  the  third  joint  fully  four  times  the 
length  of  second,  which  is  short ;  arista  short,  thickened  almost  to  the  end  ;  palpi 
black  ;  thorax  with  four  stripes  of  nearly  equal  widths  ;  outer  dorso-ceutral  bristles 
four  behind  the  groove  ;  scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  bright  black,  conical,  with 
narrow  white  bands  on  the  front  margins  of  the  segments,  which  have  discal  as  well 
as  apical  setae ;  wings  with  a  single  bristle  at  base  of  third  vein,  and  apical  cross 
vein  nearly  straight ;  legs  black.  The  female  is  covered  with  hoary  pubescence,  has 
the  abdomen  oval,  with  irregular  broad  black  and  white  bands,  but  it  is  in  other 
points  like  the  male.  I  captured  a  male  of  this  rare  species  near  Bicester  (Oxon.) 
in  June,  1880,  and  found  a  female  in  the  late  F.  Walker's  collection. 

M.  EGENS,  Egger. 

Black,  uniformly  covered  with  hoary  pubescence  ;  frontalia  wide,  middle  stripe 
piceous,  narrower  than  the  sides,  which  are  whitish-grey  ;  face  white  and  oblique  ; 
antennae  light  grey,  with  third  joint  narrow,  rather  pointed,  and  about  four  times  as 
long  as  the  second  ;  arista  long  and  capillar,  thickened  for  about  one-fourth  of  its 
length  ;  facialia  with  only  a  few  setse  at  the  base  ;  palpi  piceous  or  black  ;  peristoma 
rufescent ;  thorax  with  four  slender  black  stripes,  and  four  outer  dorso-central 
post-sutural  bristles  ;  scutellum  grey  ;  abdomen  conical,  uniformly  grey  and  immacu- 
late, unless  detrited  ;  segments  with  discal  setse  ;  wings  tinged  with  yellow  ;  apical 
ci'oss  veins  straight,  outer  cross  ones  sinuous  ;  legs  black.     Rare. 

M.  PAiiYA,  Mcq. 

Pale  grey  ;  face  oblique,  eyes  wide  apart ;  frontal  stripe  ferruginous,  narrower 
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than  sides  of  frontalia,  which,  with  the  face,  are  pale  grey  j  fronlo-orbital  bristles 
only  reaching  to  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae ;  facialia  bare  ;  antennae  with  the 
third  joint  narrow,  and  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  arista  long  and 
slender,  with  the  basal  third  thickened  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  with  four  indistinct 
stripes,  the  central  pair  very  narrow,  the  outer  ones  maculiform ;  outer  dorso-central 
post-sutural  bristles  three  in  number  ;  scutellum  grey  ;  abdomen  grey,  with  a  narrow 
dorsal  stripe  on  the  second  segment,  and  a  rather  indistinct  brown  triangular  patch 
or  spot  on  each  side  of  the  second  and  third  segments,  those  on  the  latter  being 
Tcry  small  ;  both  discal  and  marginal  setae  present ;  wings  with  apical  cross  vein 
nearly  straight,  and  the  outer  cross  one  curved  ;  legs  black.  This  very  small  species 
(3 — 4  mm.)  is  rare. 

M.  RUTILA,  Mgn. 
Yellow-grey  ;  facial  angle  nearly  straight ;  frontal  stripe  rufous  or  piceous, 
rather  narrower  than  the  sides  of  frontalia,  which,  with  the  face,  are  yellowish- 
white  ;  antennae  brown,  with  third  joint  four  times  as  long  as  the  second,  which, 
with  the  first,  is  ferruginous  ;  arista  thickened  to  rather  beyond  the  middle  ;  facialia 
with  a  few  setae  at  the  bottom  ;  palpi  yellow ;  thorax  with  four  narrow  stripes,  the 
outer  pair  being  broken  ;  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  bristles  four  in  number  j 
scutellum  grey,  with  hinder  part  luteous  ;  calyptra  ochreous  ;  abdomen  covered  with 
yellow  pubescence,  and  immaculate,  middle  segments  with  both  discal  and  apical 
setae ;  wings  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base  and  on  the  fore  border  ;  apical  cross 
vein  curved ;  legs  black,  with  rufous  or  fulvous  tibiae,  the  hind  ones  armed  on  their 
outer  sides  with  a  number  of  rather  short  setae  of  irregular  lengths.  This  rare 
species  was  found  by  Miss  Prescott-Decie  at  Westerton,  by  Elgin. 

{To  he  continued).  /  S^O 


THE   BUTTERFLIES   OF  RAWAL  PINDI  AND   THE   MURREE   HILLS 

(PUNJAB). 

BY    N.    MANDEES,    T.E.S., 

Surgeon- Captain,  Medical  Staff. 

(concluded  from  p.  92). 

^Everes  ayiades,  Pall.— Common  in  the  autumn  at  Pindi,  but  I  have  no 
specimens  from  the  Galis,  though  it  probably  occurs  there. 

*Nacaduha  Ardates,  Moore. — The  tailed  form  occurs  at  Pindi  in  October. 

*Catochrysops  Cnejus,  F.— Occurs  sparingly  in  the  Galis,  but  is  very  common 
near  Abbottabad.  The  species  is  very  constant,  and  the  males  a  dark  blue  or 
purplish  colour. 

*Jarucus  Theophrastus,  F. — There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect,  one  appearing 
in  April  and  the  other  in  the  rains.  The  spring  brood,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  alteratus,  is  rather  smaller,  the  ground  colour  of  the  under-surface  is  whitish- 
fuscous,  not  a  pure  white,  and  the  markings  are  also  fuscous,  and  less  distinct. 
Intermediate  specimens  between  the  extreme  form  alteratus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
typical   Theophrastus,  with  pure  white  and  black  markings,  on  the  other,  may  be 
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found  ;  and  are  likewise  dependent  on  climate.  In  April,  1800,  I  found  nothing 
but  alter atus :  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  cold  weather  and  autumn  had  been 
exceptionally  dry  and  rainless.  In  April,  1891,  intermediate  forms,  and  occasionally 
typical  Theophrastusj  were  numerous,  and  this  was  due  to  the  cold  weather  being 
very  wet  indeed.  The  under-surface  of  the  hind-wing  is  the  first  to  be  affected.  I 
have  specimens  with  the  hind-wing  distinctly  fuscous,  with  the  upper-wing  white 
and  markings  black,  and  the  complete  series  shows  the  gradual  change  from  this  to 
the  insect  with  fuscous  ground  colour,  and  small,  narrow,  fuscous  markings.  I  have 
not  found  alteratus  in  the  hills,  and  should  not  expect  to  find  it,  as  there  the  rain- 
fall is  heavier,  and  few  or  no  varieties  develop.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
female  is  much  less  liable  to  variation ;  and  the  fuscous  colouring  rarely  extends  to 
the  upper- wing.  Why  this  is  so  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  one  would  have  thought 
that  climate  would  have  acted  equally  on  the  constitutions  of  both. 

* Polyommatus  hoeticus,  L. — Excessively  abundant  in  the  park  at  Pindi,  and  is 
common  enough  throughout  the  Galis. 

Euaspa  Milionia,  Hew. — Not  uncommon  at  low  elevations,  and  in  deep  forest, 
when  it  flutters  about  the  bushes  with  feeble  flight,  and  close  to  the  ground. 

Choetoprocta  odata,  Hew. — Abundant  throughout  the  early  summer.  It  is  a 
sluggish  insect  during  the  day,  but  about  sunset  it  descends  from  the  trees  and  flies 
about  the  herbage.  Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Thecla  quercus,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  allied. 

Zephyrus  Syla,  KoU. — Abundant  in  nearly  every  ravine  near  Kalabagh,  where 
there  is  water  and  profuse  undergrowth.  It  flies  in  June,  and  frequently  flies  down 
from  the  bushes  on  to  sticks  and  stones  in  mid-stream,  where  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  capture.  The  snow  lay  very  late  this  year,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  affect  Z.  Syla, 
which  flew  merrily  over  it,  and  frequently  settled  on  the  snow  slopes,  which  proved 
very  disconcerting  to  the  enthusiastic  collector,  as  they  occasionally  gave  way,  and 
gently  carried  him  with  them,  until  they  deposited  him  carefully  in  a  mountain 
stream  of  ice-cold  muddy  water. 

Chrysophanus  FhlcBas,  L. — Common  in  the  hills  and  at  Abbottabad.  I  collected 
numerous  specimens,  but  found  little  variation,  the  males  being  all  very  dark  smoky- 
copper-colour,  and  the  females  approaching  the  European  form.  This  is  another 
instance  of  females  being  less  affected  by  climate.  C.  Kasyapa,  Moore. — Found  in 
the  same  localities  at  the  same  season,  and  quite  as  commonly  as  Z.  Syla. 

Ilerda  Sena,  Koll. — Abundant  in  the  autumn  months  between  Baragali  and  Ab- 
bottabad. I.  Tamu,  Koll. — Yery  common  in  June,  in  the  same  localities  as  C.  Kasyapa 
and  Z.  Syla.  The  deep  blue  of  I.  Tamu,  and  the  brilliant  copper  and  green  of  C. 
Kasyapa  and  Z.  Syla,  form  a  combination  of  colouring,  which,  when  the  insects  are 
settled  in  some  numbers  together,  is  very  difficult  to  beat.  Tlie  larva  of  /.  Tamu 
probably  feeds  on  the  wild  strawberry,  among  which  the  perfect  insects  are  more 
usually  found.  The  insect  appears  to  be  scarce  in  collections,  but  it  is  probably  quite 
common  in  the  G-alis.     Major  Yerbury  some  years  ago  found  it  equally  plentiful. 

*Deudorix  epijarhas,  Moore. — Fairly  plentiful.  It  is  a  pugnacious  creature, 
and  soon  tatters  itself. 

Rapala  Nissa,  Koll.  —Two  specimens  only  at  Kalabagh  ;  it  is  probably  not 
uncommon. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  name  numerous  specimens  of  Papilionidce  and  Hesperidce. 
Two  large  green  Papilios  occur  and  a  large  black  one.  P.  Machaon  is  common  in  the 
hills  and  rare  at  Pindi,  where  P.  ErytJionius  flies  sparingly.  Terias  Hecahe  is  not 
uncommon.  Pieris  brassicce,  rapce,  and  napi,  or  species  very  much  resembling 
them,  are  plentiful  everywhere.  P.  Daplidice  is  much  more  rare  ;  I  took  one  worn 
specimen  at  Pindi  in  April,  and  one  at  Kalabagh  in  June. 

*Colias  Fieldi,  Men. — Swarms  everywhere,  both  in  Pindi  and  the  hills  ;  the 
spring  brood  at  Pindi  is  smaller  than  the  autumn  one,  which  is  very  much  more 
plentiful  in  individuals.  The  form  Helice  also  occurs.  It  is  abundant  also  at 
Abbottabad.  *C.  Hyale^  L. — Much  less  abundant  than  the  former,  but  in  the 
same  localities.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  male  :  one,  perhaps,  less  plentiful  than 
the  other,  has  the  black  marginal  band  as  in  Edusa,  the  other  is  the  form  found  in 
England.  Grradations  between  the  two  occur.  The  female  is  much  rarer  than  the 
male. 

*Gonepteryx  rlianini,  L. — This  is  a  very  common  insect,  especially  before  and 
after  the  rains.  A  form  occurs  which  has  the  primaries  coloured  as  in  the  male,  and 
the  secondaries  like  the  female.  It  is  pi'obably  a  gynandromorph,  though  not  having 
a  specimen,  I  am  unable  to  decide.  I  have  only  seen  two  ;  one  was  flying  over  a 
precipice  down  which  no  mortal  would  venture,  the  other  afforded  a  long  and  exciting 
chase,  which  finally  concluded  by  the  gynandromorph  flying  in  desperation  into  the 
middle  of  a  thick  bush,  and  the  andromorph  disappearing  down  a  steep  bank  into  a 
still  thicker  one.  There  is  an  excitement  about  collecting  in  these  hills  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  plains. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  taken  Euploea  Core,  Cram.,  at  Pindi. 

Kawal  Pindi : 

December  \st,  1891. 


Capture  of  Notodonta  hicolora  in  Devonshire. — I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
within  the  last  few  days  to  have  given  me  a  specimen  of  N.  bicolora  by  a  collector 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who  took  it  in  some  woods  near  Exeter  in  1880.  He  has  no 
longer  time  to  devote  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  was  afraid  that  the  specimen 
would  be  lost  sight  of.  He  told  me  that  he,  with  his  brother,  worked  the  woods 
near  Exeter  frequently,  both  with  sugar  and  light,  about  that  time,  and  that  the 
moth  in  question  was  taken  by  himself,  but  supposed  to  be  N.  cucullina,  and  that 
he  reported  the  capture  at  the  Exeter  Museum,  but  under  the  latter  name.  He  is 
a  most  respectable  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 
The  whole  of  his  collection  is  set  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same  kind  of  pins  ; 
he  never  had  any  insects  given  him,  nor  did  he  ever  exchange.  As  for  dealers,  he 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  existence.  I  have  sent  the  specimen  for  exhibition 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society. — J.  N.  Still,  Seaton  :  April  Gth,  1892. 

[Major  Still  has  submitted  the  specimen  to  me  for  confirmation.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly N.  bicolora  in  very  fair  condition,  and,  in  my  opinion,  genuinely  British. 
It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  hear  of  a  new  locality  for  an  insect  so  exceedingly  rare 
with  us,  and  especially  as  Devonshire  might  seem  to  be  fully  within  the  probable 
range  of  the  species. — C.  Q-.  B.]. 
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Early  appearance  of  Anthocharis  cardamines.  -  On  April  4th  while  driving  near 
Hedgeraead  Park  in  this  town,  I  saw  a  male  specimen  of  the  above  species  ;  it  flew 
from  the  direction  of  the  Park  across  the  street,  and  disappeared  over  the  houses  at 
the  opposite  side.  I  see  that  in  my  friend  Mr.  Barrett's  new  work  the  17th  of  this 
month  is  mentioned  as  a  very  early  date  for  its  appearance.  Of  course  the  wonder- 
fully warm  and  beautiful  weather  that  we  have  had  for  several  weeks  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  early  an  emergence  from  the  pupa  si  ate.-  -William  W. 
Flemyng,  Southfield,  Claremont  Road,  Bath  :   April  13^A,  1892. 

Late  sugaring  in  the  Lincoln  district. — The  autumn  species  of  Macro-Lepi- 
doptera  were  unusually  abundant  with  us  last  year,  and  extended  their  period  of 
flight  well  into  December.  Our  sugar  first  attracted  them  on  October  20th  in 
Hartsholme  Wood,  near  Lincoln,  when  Calocampa  vetusta  was  taken,  with  a  few 
Cerastis  vaccinii.  My  friend,  Mr.  E.  Mead,  and  self  again  paid  Hartsliolme  a  visit 
on  the  following  evening,  and  took  off  our  sugar  one  specimen  of  Calocampa  exoleta, 
two  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  four  of  Anchocelis  pistacina,  six  of  Scopelosoma 
satellitia,  and  about  thirty  specimens  of  C.  vaccinii,  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  variety 
spadicea,  all  in  the  pink  of  condition.  On  the  24th  we  obtained  six  C.  exoleta,  and 
saw  an  increasing  number  of  S.  satellitia  and  C.  vaccinii,  the  only  three  species 
flying.  On  the  27th  we  again  took  six  C.  exoleta,  two  Miselia  oxyacanthcB,  while 
satellitia  and  vaccinii  were  as  abundant  as  before.  November  2nd,  saw  these 
insects  in  the  greatest  numbers  ;  my  memorandum  of  the  weather  is  as  follows  : 
Wind,  N.E,,  but  mild  and  somewhat  close,  a  strong  disposition  towards  rain,  which, 
however,  kept  off,  except  for  a  few  minutes  about  5.30.  I  reached  Hartsholme 
about  3.30,  and  sugared  on  old  places  in  wood,  then  extended  my  journey  to 
another  wood  about  a  mile  further  ;  while  still  light  I  sugared  about  a  score 
places  on  trees  and  palings,  and  at  5  o'clock,  while  barely  dusk,  began  my  return 
journey.  On  the  last  tree  sugared  I  found  but  one  A.  pistacina,  but  the  next  tree 
had  nearly  a  dozen  moths  upon  it,  and  as  I  advanced  through  the  wood  moths  began 
literally  to  swarm  ;  it  was  now  quite  dark,  and  C.  vaccinii  and  -S.  satellitia  covered 
every  available  drop  of  sugar,  the  lantern  showed  them  coming  from  all  directions 
by  dozens,  hustling  and  pushing  each  other  for  the  coveted  sweets;  it  was  such  a 
sight  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  had  I  so  wished,  could  have  collected 
hundreds  of  moths  in  a  few  minutes.  On  some  of  the  trees  S.  satellitia  alone  were 
feeding,  the  smaller  C.  vaccinii  being  seemingly  overpowered  and  driven  away. 
These  two  species  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  insects  seen,  but  the  two  "  Quakers," 
OrtJiosia  lota  and  macilenta,  were  also  strongly  represented.  I  now  continued  my 
walk  homewards,  picking  off  the  sugar  such  moths  as  I  wanted,  and  reaching 
Hartsholme,  found  the  same  profusion  of  insects  there  as  in  the  wood  just  left,  but 
as  the  species  were  the  same,  did  not  disturb  them.  The  full  list  for  this  night  was 
as  follows  :  —  C.  exoleta,  P.  meticulosa,  M.  oxyacanthce,  S.  satellitia,  C.  vaccinii  and 
var.  spadicea,  A.  pistacina,  0.  lota  and  macilenta. 

From  tliis  date  the  numbers  began  somewhat  to  decrease,  though  on  the  9th, 
16th  and  18th  of  November  great  numbers  of  the  commoner  species  were  flying  ; 
on  December  2nd  our  take  was  only  three  exoleta  and  about  a  score  of  commoner 
things,  while  on  the  9th  a  few  vaccinii  alone  were  seen  ;  soon  after  this  date  frost 
set  in,  and  our  sugaring  expeditions  for  1891  were  over. — ^W.  D.  Cakh,  Foss  Lodge, 
Lincoln  :  March,  1892. 


March  \Qth,  1892.— The  weather  on  this  date  being  a  complete  change  from  the 
snow  and  ice  of  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  first  evening  for  sixteen  without  frost, 
I  recommenced  sugaring  on  trees  from  which  so  many  insects  were  obtained  last 
autumn,  and  was  very  interested  in  finding  them  again  on  flight,  the  sugar  attracting 
about  a  score  of  S.  satellitia  and  half  that  number  of  "  chestnuts  ;"  nothing  else  was 
seen.  A  thorough  search  on  tree  trunks  and  palings  failed  to  reveal  Cymatophora 
Jiavicornis,  but  a  pair  were  taken  this  morning  in  cop.,  clearly  the  first  of  the  season  ; 
of  Hyhernia  leiicophcearia  I  obtained  six  males,  and  one  male  Phigalia  pilosaria. 
Nearly  a  fortnight  ago  on  a  sunny  afternoon  I  collected  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
hibernated  larvae  of  Anaitis  plagiata,  feeding  on  the  very  young  leaves  of  the  St. 
John's  wort.— Id.  :  March  Hth. 

Coleoptera  in  the  North  of  Ireland. — In  October  last  I  took  a  great  number  of 
Pselaphi  in  flood  rubbish  from  MuUinure.     Most  were,  of  course,  P.  Heisei,  but  one 
or  two  secured  were  different,  and  on  examination  appeared  to  be  P.  dresdensis.     I 
sent  specimens  to  Canon   Fowler,  who  confirmed  my  determination  of  the  species. 
I  obtained  specimens  from   Louglinasliade  and   Drummanmore  lake  as  well  as  from 
Mullinure  ;  these  were  in  moss,  and  altogether  I  obtained  about  a  dozen.    I  hope  to 
get  more,  and  to  be  able  to  supply  any  of  my  friends  who  need  the  species.     In  the 
same  flood  rubbish  which  produced  P.  dresdensis  I  took  Trechus  micros,  but  only  a 
single  specimen.     Last  May  I  took  Bradycelltis  harpalinus,  beside  a  little  stream 
near  Newtown  Hamilton.     Agahus  biguttatus  occurred  in  the  drains  in   Mullinure, 
and  in  flood  rubbish  in  the  same  place  in  April  a  single  specimen  of  Rydrana  an- 
gustata  turned  up.    On  January  20th  I  was  at  Holywood,  Co.  Down,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and,  in  spite  of  the  snow  which  still  remained  in   many  places,  I  got  a  good 
many  beetles,  chiefly  in  moss  ;  the  most  interesting  was  Homalota  aegra,  although  I 
am  not  altogether  certain  as   to   the   correctness  of  my  determination,  as  I  have  no 
type  of  this  species.     By   sweeping  Persicaria  and   other  plants  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  pond  in  the  townland  adjoining  Mullinure  I  took  Scirtes  orbicularis,  but  very 
few.     Longitarsus  pellucidus  must  be  added  to  my  list  of  Coleoptera  taken  at  Bun- 
dora  in  August,  1890   {vide  Ent.   Mo.    Mag.,  sec.  ser.,  vol.   ii,  p.   75).      Liosoma 
troglodytes  occurred  in  moss  got  near  Newtown  Hamilton  in  March,  1891.      Antho- 
nomns  comari  I  took  in   Mullinure  by  sweeping  in  April  and  August,  and  near 
Newtown  Hamilton  in  May  ;    this  last  locality  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
Armagh,  the  highest  point  being   1178   feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  highest  point 
here  is  239  feet,  and  Mullinure  about  105  feet  above  sea  level.     Phytobius  canalicu- 
latus  I  found  in  moss  gathered  on  the  edge  of   Lowry's   Lough  in  April,  and  P. 
comari  I  took  by  sweeping  at  Coney  Island,  Lough  Neagh,  in  June.     I  cannot  find 
previous  records  of  any  of  the  above  from  Ireland.     Bembidium  Doris  occurs  pretty 
freely  here,  and  I  must  have  often  passed   it  over  in  mistake  for  B.  ClarJci.     I  was 
very  pleased  to  obtain  Chrysomela  hyperici  in  July  last  on  Hypericum  perforatum. 
I  found  it  often  hai-d  to  distinguish  the  beetle  from  the  large  seed   vessels   of   the 
plant.     The  severe  weather  has  prevented  me  from  using  my  moss  bag  as  much  as 
usual,  but  I  hope,  with  the  i-eturn  of  spring,  to  remind  the  beetles  that  I  am   still 
here. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :  March  2nd,  1892. 

[The  species  of  Pselaphus  above  alluded  to  is  certainly  not  Heisei,  and  at  first 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  species  new  to  Britain  ;  after  a  careful  examination,  however, 
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I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  must  be  referred  to  P.  dresdensis,  although  it  does  not 
entirely  agree  with  my  single  specimen  of  that  species,  which  was  taken  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Hey  at  Askham  Bog,  near  York  ;  there  is  however,  a  very  slight  differ- 
ence between  them,  which  may  partially  be  accounted  for  by  the  setting — W.  W.  F.] 

Mi/rmica  ruginodis  making  war  on  its  own  species. — Rambling  near  the  border 
of  Dartmoor,  a  few  miles  from  Plymouth,  on  the  10th  instant,  I  caught  sight  of 
Myrmioa  ruginodis  carrying  something  that  I  could  not  at  first  well  define  ;  standing 
quietly  a  few  moments  I  saw  many  others  loaded  in  the  same  manner.  I  captured 
one,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  was  another  of  the  same  species  it  was  carrying. 
I  have  no  doubt  a  raid  had  been  made  on  a  smaller  colony,  and  the  victorious  party 
were  conveying  them  off  to  strengthen  their  home.  The  prisoner  was  grasped  by 
the  throat,  the  abdomen  turned  over  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  carrier.  I  have 
several  times  seen  Formica  rufa  at  the  same  business ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
witnessed  it  with  ruginodis. — Gr.  C.  Bignell,  Stonehouse  :  April  Idfh,  1892. 

Early  Hymenoptera  and  Hemiptera. — After  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  would  never  come  to  an  end,  we  have  spring  burst  upon  us  in  all 
its  glory.  A  fortnight  ago  the  snow  was  not  only  lying  on  the  ground  but  was  falling 
heavily,  and  everything  looked  dismal  in  the  extreme.  To-day  the  hedges  are 
green,  except  along  the  road  sides,  where  they  are  white  with  dust,  the  fruit  trees 
are  in  blossom,  and  the  sunshine  brilliant.  The  fine  weather  commenced  here  with 
the  present  month,  and  has  continued  so  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  date.  The 
heat  at  times  has  been  greatly  above  the  average,  and  has  brought  out  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life  very  rapidly.  On  the  8th  instant  I  walked  to  the  Old  Camp  in 
Westridge  Wood,  and  on  the  earthworks  I  found  Osmia  hicolor  already  making  its 
nest,  and  also  the  rarer  Osmia  pilicornis  occupied  in  the  same  way  ;  the  former 
insect  was  abundant,  but  many  were  small,  not  more  than  half  the  average  size  ;  the 
males,  as  usual,  were  much  scarcer  than  the  females,  and  they  fly  very  close  to  the 
ground.  Small  Halicti  were  seen  every  now  and  then.  Anthophora  acervorum 
excessively  abundant,  quite  a  pest,  and  tlie  following  Bomhi  I  noted  down  :  muscorum, 
hortorum  (1),  suhterraneus,  pratorum,  sylvarum  (several,  very  early  for  this  bee), 
lapidarius,  and  both  forms  of  terrestris.  On  the  9th  I  added  P.  quadricolor  to  this 
list.  The  males  of  the  common  early  Andrenidce  were  flying  along  the  hedges,  and 
Melecta  punctata  over  the  newly  dug  ground  in  the  gardens.  I  also  captured  spe- 
cimens of  the  following  Hemiptera  :  Corimelcena  scarabeoides,  Calyptonotus  pint, 
Trapezonotus  agrestis,  and  Drymus  brunneus.—Y.  R.  Perkins,  Wotton-under-Edge  : 
April  nth,  1892. 

Ilylemyia  nigrescens,  End.,  destructive  to  Carnations  and  Picotees. — Late  last 
year  a  firm  of  London  nurserymen  brought  under  my  notice  young  plants  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  which  were  being  damaged  or  destroyed  by  grubs  of  a  Dipteron 
evidently  belonging  to  the  Anthomyiidce.  They  lived  beneath  the  rosette  of  leaves 
forming  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  also  bored  into  the  stem  below  the  crown,  in 
some  instances  causing  the  crown  to  drop  off.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
species  without  seeing  the  perfect  insect.  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  another  firm  of  nursery- 
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men  sent  one  of  the  perfect  insects,  stating  that  the  damage  occasioned  had  been 
very  great  this  season.  Mr.  Meade  has  kindly  identified  the  insect  as  Hylemyia 
nigrescens,  End.,  and  says  it  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  cardui,  which  feeds  in  the  flower 
heads  of  thistles. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham  :   April  14th,  1892. 

CoccidcB  in  Jamaica. — The  Institute  of  Jamaica  has  issued  a  Circular  Notice 
that  it  has  ready  for  distribution,  at  a  nominal  price,  sets  of  CoccidcB  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum.  "  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  of  service  not  only  to  students,  but  also  to  horticulturists  and  those  interested 
in  agriculture  in  tropical  countries,  who  often  have  to  contend  with  scale-insects 
which  they  rarely  have  the  means  of  identifying ;"  and  we  trust  that  this  effort  in 
economic  entomology  may  have  the  success  that  it  merits. — Eds. 


Cambeidge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  :  February 
nth,  1892.— A  Meeting  of  six  old  Members  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Mr.  Jones', 
59,  Trumpington  Street,  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  setting  the  Society  going  again, 
the  last  Meeting  having  been  held  March  8th,  1889.  The  advisability  of  altering 
some  of  the  existing  rules  was  discussed,  one  item  being  the  changing  the  name  of 
the  Society  from  "  The  Cambridge  Entomological  Society "  to  "  The  Cambridge 
Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society."  As  several  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  desirous  of  joining,  and  the  Anniversary  Meeting  had  always  been  held 
in  February,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  Meeting  sliould  be  the  Anniversary 
Meeting. 

February  26^^.— Anniversary  Meeting.— Mr.  Gr.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Theobald,  Mr.  Farren  acted  as  Secretary.  Messrs.  A. 
M.  Moss,  A.  Eashleigh,  H.  S.  Fitzroy,  W.  Morrow,  C.  Woodhouse,  M.  White,  C. 
Wells,  W.  H.  Powell,  H.  T.  P.  Smith,  W.  C.  Feetham,  H.  Eltringham,  R.  LI. 
Hodgson,  A.  S.  Shrubbs,  and  Gr.  Watkinson  were  elected  Members. 

The  proposed  alterations  in  the  rules  having  been  made,  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :— President,  Mr.  A.  M.  Moss  ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  G-,  H.  Bryan,  M.A.  ;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Farren,  F.E.S.  ; 
Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  Jones;  and  as  other  Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  C.  Wood- 
house,  C.  Wells,  and  H.  Ellringham. 

March  llth. — Mr.  A.  M.  Moss,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Gr.  S.  Malim,  H.  C.  T.  Langdon,  and  H.  Y.  Ball  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  F.  y.  Theobald,  F.E.S.,  sent  for  exhibition  two  cases  of  Diptera  :  one 
showing  the  life-history  of  the  "daddy  long-legs"  {TipuJa),  T.  oleraeea,  T.  gigantea, 
and  T.  lutescens ;  and  the  other  being  a  case  of  Tahanus  bovinus  and  T.  asilus  ;  also 
a  box  of  living  specimens  of  "  the  corn  and  rice  weevils,"  Calandra  granaria  and 
C.  oryzcB.  The  Seci'etary  read  some  notes  on  the  exhibit  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Mr. 
Farren  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Noctua  f estiva,  with  a  row  of  the  small  Scotch 
forms,  erroneously  described  by  Newman  as  conjlua,  and,  for  comparison,  some  of 
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the  true  var.  conflua  from  Shetland  ;  a  sei'ies  of  Spllosoma  mendica,  including  some 
of  the  peculiar  Irish  forms,  and  a  lot  of  specimens,  descendants  of  Mr.  Porritt's 
celebrated  Huddersfield  ones  ;  the  exhibition  box  of  No.  3  basket  of  the  "  Eecord 
Exchange  Club,"  which  contained  Noctua  f estiva  and  var.  conflua,  ?i  most  remarkable 
variety  of  Tceniocampa  gothica,  and  some  micros.  Mr.  Jones  read  a  paper  on 
"Killing  and  Setting  Lepidoptera"  a  discussion  ensued  chiefly  on  the  several 
methods  of  killing :  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Farren  strongly  recommending  the  use  of 
ammonia  in  preference  to  cyanide.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  paper  con- 
cluded the  Meeting. — Wm.  Farren,  Kon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society  :  April  11th,  1892. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  FE.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Webster,  of  St  Helen,  C.  F.  Johnson,  of  Stockport,  and  the  Eev. 
C.  J.  Buckmaster,  of  Wigan,  were  elected   Members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Robson,  F.E.S.,  of  Hartlepool,  editor  of  the  "  British  Naturalist," 
read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Melanism  :  and  its  theories  ;"  the  paper  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  of  melanic  forms  of  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Briggs,  very  dark  Sphinx  ligustri,  the  President,  black  Boarmia  cinctaria  and  B. 
rohoraria,  and  Mr.  Eobson,  very  dark  Arctia  menthastri,  Odontopera  bidentata, 
and  Chortohius  Pamphilus  being  specially  fine.  Mr.  Newstead  exhibited  types  of 
Prosopophora  dendrobii,  Doug,  (of  MS.  only),  a  very  remarkable  Coccid  from 
Demerara,  description  of  which  will  shortly  appear  in  this  Magazine.  Mr.  Collins, 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  T.  R.  Billups  and  J.  Button,  of  Warrington,  <?  and  ?  of 
Dytiscus  dimidiatus,  captured  in  the  fens,  1891,  after  being  lost  sight  of  for  eight 
years,  and  Silpha  atrata,  var.  subrotundata,  from  the  east  and  south-west  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  February,  1892. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Secretary,  143,  Smithdown 
Lane,  Liverpool. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
March  24>th,  1892.— C.  a.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Burt,  of  Streatham,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  F.  Merrifield  exhibited  examples  of  Selenia  iJlustraria,  S.  illunaria,  S. 
lunaria,  Vanessa  uriiccB,  Platypferyx  faJcataria,  Chelonia  Cam,  Bombyx  quercus, 
and  var.  callunce,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  temperature  on  these  species.  Mr. 
Merrifield  prefaced  his  remarks  on  the  experiments  he  had  made  by  referring  to 
those  of  Weismann  and  Edwards,  which  were  made  on  seasonally  dimorphic  species, 
he  said  the  results  obtained  by  him  were  consistent  with  those  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
but  he  went  further  than  they  did,  and  he  found  by  subjecting  the  pupse  to  certain 
temperatures  he  invariably,  in  the  majority  of  the  specimens,  obtained  certain  results, 
a  lower  temperature  generally  produciiig  examples  which  were  darker  and  more 
intense  in  colour  than  those  subjected  to  higlier  temperatures.  In  illustraria,  a 
brood  divided  into  two  portions,  and  one,  placed  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  pro- 
duced normal  specimens,  while  the  other  portion,  placed  at  a  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  60°,  were  strikingly  darker  in  colour ;  the  same  results  were  obtained  with 
illunaria  and  lunaria,  and  U.  autumnaria,  but  in  the  last  named  species  they  were 
not  quite  so  pronounced.  P.falcataria,  B.  quercus,  its  var.  callunce,  C.  Caia,  and 
V.  urticce,  were  similarly  affected,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  with  the  species  of 
Selenia ;  in  V.  urticce  some  of  the  examples  closely  approached  the  var.  polaris,  the 
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specimens  subjected  to  the  lower  temperatures  being  generally  darker,  and  the  blue 
crescents  were  more  intense  in  colour.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Merrifield  said  a  tempera- 
ture of  47°  seemed  to  stunt  the  size,  and  produced  a  large  proportion  of  cripples, 
and  higher  temperatures  than  this  seemed  more  conducive  to  health  and  vigour  ;  it 
had  been  suggested  that  the  results  he  had  obtained  were  attributable  to  the  un- 
healthy conditions  to  which  the  pupae  were  exposed,  but  this  was  not  at  all  a  correct 
explanation,  in  the  172  specimens  he  exhibited  ]50  were  not  cripples,  extreme 
temperatures  produced  crippling,  but  moderate  temperatures  were  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extreme  difference  of  colouring.  Mr.  Fenn  said  he  had  since  1859 
paid  great  attention  to  the  earlier  stages  of  Lepidoptera,  and  he  assumed  that  varia- 
tion was  either  natural  or  artificial ;  natural  variation  might  be  again  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  causes,  viz.,  heredity,  moisture,  and  natural  selection  ;  in  artificial 
variation  the  causes  might  generally  be  said  to  be  abnormal  or  diseased,  by  the  term 
disease  he  meant  a  general  weakening  of  the  constitution  by  unnatural  influences  ; 
the  least  deviation  from  natur  il  conditions  might  lead  to  variation.  IE.  autumnaria, 
one  of  the  species  relied  on,  Mr.  Fenn  had  had  considerable  experience  in  breeding, 
and  in  the  series  he  exhibited  there  were  many  paler  and  many  darker  than  any 
shown  by  Mr.  Merrifield,  and  the  larvae  and  pupae  had  been  kept  under  usual 
conditions,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  them  fo  lowed  the  parent  forms.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  that  such  variation  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Merrifield  was  practically 
impossible  in  a  state  of  nature,  unless  it  was  the  result  of  disease.  Messrs.  Weir, 
Adkin.  Tugwell,  Carrington,  Dobson,  Barrett,  and  Tutt  continued  the  discussion, 
the  last  named  gentleman  following  Mr.  Fenn  in  attributing  the  variation  to  disease, 
and  that  to  a  large  extent  it  was  caused  by  preventing  the  proper  development  and 
formation  of  the  colouring  pigment ;  he  thought  the  action  of  temperature  was 
indirect,  and  produced  variation  by  interfering  with  the  normal  development.  Mr. 
Merrifield  agreed  with  many  of  Mr.  Fenn's  observations,  and  thought  most  of  them 
were  consistent  with  the  results  obtained  in  his  experiments  as  reported  by  him  ;  in 
any  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  species  principally  operated  on  by  him 
temperature  applied  in  such  moderation  as  not  to  affect  the  healthy  appearance  of 
the  insect  produced  with  great  uniformity  conspicuous  differences  in  colouring. 
There  were  other  species  in  which  no  considei-able  effect  was  pi'oduced,  unless  the 
temperature  was  so  extreme  as  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  crippling  or  imperfect 
development.  The  Meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Merrifield,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fenn  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir. 

April  14ih,  1892. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  Aretia  Caia,  L.,  and  read  notes  on  the  variation  in  this 
species.  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett,  long  series  of  Noctuaf estiva,  Hb.,  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  so-called  Scotch  N.  conflua  was  a 
form  of  N.festiva.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  and  Mr.  Tugwell  likewise  exhibited  this  species, 
and  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  identity  of  f estiva  with  conflua.  Mr.  Barrett  also 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  Notodonta  hicolor,  Hb.,  belonging  to  Major  Still,  and  taken 
in  Devonshire,  as  well  as  varieties  of  Rhopalocera  from  Mr.  Sydney  Webb's  collection, 
Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Phihalapteryx  lapidata,  Hb.,  and  P.  vittata,  Bork.,  and  contributed 
notes.  Mr  Lewcock,  varieties  of  Silpha  atrata,  from  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
localities,  and  made  some  observations  thereon. — H.  W.  Bakkek,  Son.  Secretary. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  March  2Zrd,  1892.  —  Dr.  Davii> 
Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Kiplin,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  S. 
Gr.  C.  Russell,  of  19,  Lombard  Stx'eet,  E.G.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  Catalogue  of  the  Fauna  of  the  London 
District. 

Mr.  Gr.  C.  Champion  exhibited  a  number  of  new  species  of  Longicornia  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  recently  described  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  in 
his  paper,  entitled,  "  Additions  to  the  Longicornia  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
with  remarks  on  some  previously  recorded  species,"  read  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  three  very  rare  species  of  Noctuce,  viz.,  Noctua  flam- 
matra,  Leucania  vitellhia,  and  Laphygma  exigua,  all  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  at 
Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  autumn  of  1891. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Adams  again  exhibited  the  specimen  of  Telephorus  rusticus,  in  which 
the  left  mesothoracic  leg  consisted  of  three  distinct  femora,  tibise,  and  tarsi,  origi- 
nating from  a  single  coxa,  which  he  had  shown  at  the  Meeting  on  the  24th  February 
last.  The  specimen  was  now  reversed,  to  show  the  structural  peculiarities,  upon 
which  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Champion,  and  Mr.  Jacoby  made  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  exhibited  a  series  of  mounted  specimens  of  the  clasping 
organs  in  the  male  of  several  species  of  Hesperidce. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited,  for  Mr.  F.  D.  Grodman,  a  collection  of  Orthoptera,  re- 
cently made  in  the  Island  of  St.  Yincent,  West  Indies,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  the 
naturalist  sent  to  that  Island  by  Mr.  Grodman  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  was  stated  that 
the  collection  had  recently  been  referred  to,  and  reported  on  by,  Herr  C.  Brunner 
von  Wattenwyl  and  Pi'ofessor  J.  Redtenbacher. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  series  of  various  forms  of  Orrhodia 
vaccina  and  0.  (spadiceaj  Ugula. 

Mr.  C.  Q.  Barrett  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  a  series  of  specimens — 
including  some  remarkable  varieties — of  Boinbgx  qtcerc us  and  Odonestis  potatoria. 
A  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  variation  exemplified,  in 
which  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Salvin,  Mr.  Bethune-Baker, 
Dr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Distant  took  part. 

Mr.  Gr.  A.  James  Rothney  sent  for  exhibition  a  number  of  specimens  of  Cam- 
ponotus  compressMS,  C.  micans,  (EcophyUa  smaragdina,  Sima  rufo-nigra,  Solenopsis 
geminata,  var.  armata,  and  other  species  of  Ants,  from  Calcutta,  together  witli  cer- 
tain species  of  Aphidce  kept  by  them  for  domestic  purposes  ;  also  certain  of  their 
enemies  and  parasites.  He  also  communicated  a  short  paper  on  the  subject,  entitled, 
"  Notes  on  certain  species  of  Calcutta  Ants  and  their  habits  of  life." 

April  13th,  1892.— Heney  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  Jaffrey,  M.R.C.S.,  of  8,  Queen's  Ride,  Barnes,  S.W.,  was  elected  a 

Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  R.  McLachlan  exhibited  specimens  of  Anomalopteryx  Chauviniana,  Stein, 
a  caddis-flj  remarkable  for  the  abbreviated  wings  of  the  male,  the  female  having 
fully  developed  wings  ;  he  alluded  to  the  Perlidce  as  including  species  in  which  the 
males  were  frequently  semi-apterous.  Dr.  Sharp  enquired  if  Mr.  McLachlan  was 
aware  of  any  Order  of  insects,  except  the  Neuroptera,  in  which  the  organs  of  flight 
were  less  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  H. 
J.  Elwes  cited  instances  amongst  the  Bomhycidce  in  which  the  wings  of  the  male 
were  inferior  in  size  and  development  to  those  of  the  female. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  an  apparently  nondescript 
phasmid  insect  allied  to  Orohia,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands,  together  with  Phyll'mm  gelonus.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  botli  sexes 
of  an  Acridiid  insect,  of  the  group  Proncopides,  remarkable  for  its  great  general 
resemblance  to  the  Phasmidce,  though  without  resemblance,  so  far  as  is  known,  to 
any  particular  species.  In  reference  to  the  Phyllium,  Dr.  Sharp  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  similarity  of  appearance  of  parts  of  their  organization  to  portions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  accompanied  by  a  similarity,  amounting  almost  to 
identity,  of  minute  structure.  He  said  that  it  had  been  stated  that  the  colouring- 
matter  is  indistinguishable  from  chlorophyll,  and  that  Mr.  Lister  had  informed  him 
that  when  in  want  of  food  a  specimen  of  the  Phyllium  would  eat  portions  of  the 
foliaceous  expansions  of  its  fellows,  although  the  Phasmidoe  are  phytophagous 
insects.  The  resemblance  to  vegetable  products  reached  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment in  the  egg  ;  and  Mons.  Henneguy  had  observed  that  when  sections  of  the 
external  envelope  of  the  egg  of  Phyllium  are  placed  under  the  microscope  no  com- 
petent botanist  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  to  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Dr.  Sharp  also  stated  that  in  some  species  of  Phasmidce,  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  the  egg  by  extraction  from  a  dried  specimen. 

Mr.  Barrett  exhibited,  for  Major  J.  N.  Still,  a  specimen  of  Notodonta  bicolora, 
which  had  been  captured  in  a  wood  near  Exeter.  Major  Still  had  stated  that  the 
captor  of  the  specimen  was  unaware  of  the  great  rarity  of  the  species.  Mr.  Barrett 
also  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  some  remarkable  varieties  of  Argynnis  Adippe 
and  Coenonympha  Pamphilus  ;  also  two  specimens  of  Apatura  Iris,  and  two  of 
Limenitis  Syhilla  in  which  the  white  bands  were  entirely  absent. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  exhibited,  and  contributed  preliminary  notes  on, 
some  hundreds  of  Lepidoptera,  representative  of  a  collection  of  some  5000  speci- 
mens recently  made  in  five  weeks,  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty,  in  the  south-west  of  Celebes. 
Many  of  the  species  were  new,  and  others  very  rare.  Mr.  Elwes,  Colonel  Swinhoe, 
and  Mr.  S.  Stevens  commented  on  the  interesting  nature  of  this  collection,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rothschild  for  exhibiting  it  was  passed  by  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  gave  a  lecture,  "  On  the  denudation  of  the  Scales  in  certain 
Species  of  Lepidoptera''  and  illustrated  it  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  shown 
by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  Mr.  Gr.  F.  Hampson,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Mr. 
Poulton  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. — H,  Gross,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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ON  NEW  OR  LITTLE  KNOWN  COCCIBM,  CHIEFLY  ENGLISH  (No.  2), 

BY     R.     NEWSTEAD,     F.E.S  , 

CURATOR   OF   THE    GROSVENOR    MUSEUM,   CHESTER. 

PLATE    II. 

LeCANIUM    minimum,    11.    sp. 

?  adult.  Yellowisli-browii,  flat,  elongate,  narrowly  rounded  in  front;  surface 
rugosely  punctured,  with  a  strong  central  carina  commencing  just  behind  the  black 
eje-spots  and  terminating  at  the  caudal  scales.  Dermis  with  a  large  and  nearly 
^'ircular  tesselation.  Margins  with  equidistant  hairs,  more  numerous  near  the  anal 
cleft.  Caudal  scales  with  four  or  five  strong,  short  hairs.  Antennae  (fig.  1)  of  seven 
joints,  of  which  the  3rd,  4th  and  7th  are  the  longest,  and  in  length  nearly  equal  ; 
the  5th  and  6th  shortest ;  1st  and  2nd  half  the  length  of  the  3i'd.  Rostral  filaments 
(loop)  extending  just  beyond  insertion  of  posterior  legs.  Legs  (fig.  la)  rather  short ; 
tarsi  very  little  shorter  than  tibiae.  Long,  •75—2-50  mm.  ;  wide,  '25—1  mm. 

This  species,  which  lives  on  Areca  and  Abutilon,  exactly  resembles 
very  young  females  of  Lecanium  hesperiduvi,  but  that  it  is  not  that 
species  I  am  certain,  as  I  have  kept  living  examples  under  my  obser- 
vation on  a  growing  plant  for  about  twelve  months,  during  which  time 
several  generations  were  produced,  but  none  ever  exceeded  the 
measurement  given  above.  The  species  is,  therefore,  clearly  distinct, 
and,  from  its  small  size,  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  hitherto 
described.  I  was  unable  to  discover  a  male,  or  ova,  so  the  female  is 
undoubtedly  viviparous.  This  and  the  other  characters  given  place  it 
in  Signoret's  first  series. 

Lecaj^ium  assimile,  n.  sp. 

?  adult.  Long-oval,  narrowed,  and  somewhat  produced  in  front;  dark  red- 
brown,  or  piceous,  more  or  less  shiny  ;  slightly  gibbous  in  the  middle,  deeply 
and  irregularly  foveolate  at  the  sides,  forming  ia-regular  carinee  more  prominent 
near  the  margin.  Antennae  (fig.  2)  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  3rd  and  4th  are 
the  longest  and  in  length  equal ;  the  1st,  2nd  and  7th  shorter  ;  5th  and  6th  shortest. 
Legs  (fig.  2a)  long  and  slender ;  tarsi  about  half  the  length  of  the  tibiae ;  digitules 
to  tarsi  and  claws  slender.  Long,  4 — 5'25  mm. ;  wide,  2 — 3'50  ram. 

LarvfP  :  several  were  restored  by  boiling  in  potash,  but  they  offered  no  salient 
distinctive  characters. 

Hab.  :  on  Grindelia  hirswta.  Received  from  Mr.  Alfred  O, 
Walker,  Colwyn  Bay,  N.  W. 

This  species  evidently  belongs  to  Signoret's  second  series,  and  is 
;i11ied  to  L  mori.,  Sign.,  and  L.  persic<B  (Essai,  p.  237).  It  is  like  the 
former  in  the  form  of  the  scale  and  antennae  ;  but  differs  in  the  length 
of  the  tarsi,  and  in  not  having  the  "  grooved  legs "  described  by 
tSignoret.  It  is  at  once  separated  from  the  latter,  which  has  eight 
joints  to  the  antennae.     Described  from  five  females. 
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On  receiving  the  specimens  I  concluded  they  had  been  imported 
Tvith  the  plant,  and  at  once  wrote  Mr.  Walker  for  information,  who 
liindly  replied  as  follows  : — ''  I  expect  the  Grindelia  hirsuta  is  a  native 
of  Mexico  or  thereabouts,  but  as  the  plant  was  raised  from  seed  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  on  my  rockery  for  several  years,  I  don't 
think  its  native  country  is  of  any  importance."  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  species  is  indigenous ;  if  not,  it  must  have  escaped  from 
other  imported  plants  where  the  seedlings  were  raised. 

PULTINARTA    PERSIC^,    %.    Sp. 

$  adult,  immediately  prior  to  gestation  ;  red-brown,  thickly  set  with  small, 
confluent,  blackish  spots,  and  partly  covered  with  short,  white,  woolly  filaments, 
cordate,  narrowed  in  front  to  an  obtuse  point,  widely  rounded  behind  ;  anal  emar- 
gination  shallow;  anal  cleft  deep,  but  completely  closed,  the  margins  forming  a 
narrow  but  well  defined  carina  ;  caudal  scales  very  small,  and  much  porrected  ; 
surface  flat-convex,  rugose  at  the  sides.  After  gestation  the  scales  become  tilted 
and  so  wrinkled  to  defy  description.  Antennae  (fig.  3)  of  eight  joints,  of  which  the 
3rd  and  4th  are  the  longest,  and  in  length  nearly  equal.  Legs  (fig.  3a)  strong; 
coxa  and  trochanter  each  with  a  very  long  hair  ;  tarsus  about  half  the  length  of  the 
tibia,  the  latter  with  several  long  hairs  at  apex.  Digitules  of  the  claw  very  stout, 
and  unequal.  Rostrum  short  ;  arising  almost  on  a  level  with  the  insertion  of  the 
anterior  legs,  and  is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  antenna).  Dermis  with 
numerous  large  oval  and  round  cells.  Margins  with  many  stiff  spines  arranged 
wide  apart,  except  over  the  respiratory  channels,  where  there  are  three  much  larger 
ones,  blunt,  and  one  of  them  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  others  (fig.  '6b). 

Long,  5 — 6*25  mm.  ;  wide,  4 — 5-25  mm.  The  old  shrivelled  specimens  are 
generally  as  broad  as  long. 

Allied  to  P.  vitis,  of  authors,  but  differs  in  the  form  of  the  claws 
and  the  digitules.  In  P.  vitis  the  latter  are  much  more  slender,  and 
the  claw  is  toothed  (Signoret,  Essai,  p.  221,  pi.  x,  fig.  la).  The  an- 
tennae also  differ  in  not  having  the  unusually  long  hairs  figured  by 
Signoret  (/.  c.)  on  joints  4  and  8.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  P. 
fremuJcB,  Sign.  (Essai,  p.  221),  in  having  the  rostral  filaments  much 
shorter,  and  in  the  form  of  the  antennae. 

Hah.  :  on  peach  trees  under  glass.  Received  from  Mr.  Gel- 
landers,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  who  says  they  are  very 
abundant. 

SiGNORETIA    LUZUL^. 
Aspidiotus  ?  luzulce,  L.  Dufour,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  3  Ser.  iv,  p.  208,  pi.  5,  fig.  4, 
SIgnoretia  luzulce,  Signoret,  Essai,  p.  181,  pi.  vi,  figs.  1,  a,  h,  c. 
{Signoretia  clypeata,  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Cat.,  p.  34). 

S  ■  Coral-red  or  dull  red,  scutellum  darker  ;  eyes  and  ocelli  black  ;  antennav. 
legs  and  stylus  paler ;    wings  narrow,  nearly  as  long  again  as  the  body,  and  are  of  a 
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clear  white  ;  head  cordate,  apex  in  front  with  several  very  short  hairs.  Antcniife 
(fig.  4)  of  ten  joints,  of  which  the  2nd  is  the  shortest,  and  is  furnished  at  the  base 
beneath  with  two  very  short,  blunt,  angular  spines  directed  backwards  (fig.  4a),  all 
the  joints  with  many  fine  hairs,  the  last  joint  has  three  clubbed  hairs  at  the  apex. 
Legs  slender,  with  fine  short  hairs  ;  the  tarsi  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  tibiae  ;  there  are  four  ordinary  digitules,  two  on  the  tarsi  and  two  on  the 
claws.  Abdomen  with  the  last  three  se-nients  furnished  at  the  sides  with  two 
tubercles,  bearing  short,  stiff  hairs,  those  on  the  last  segment  longest.  Thorax  with 
a  few  fine  scattered  hairs,  and  a  row  of  hairs  arranged  wide  apart  on  the  apical 
margins  of  the  abdominal  segments.  Long)  1  Him. 

Scale  of  the  J  glassy-wiiite,  something  like  those  of  the  Lecania,  but  differs 
from  them  in  having  the  margins  bet^elled  inwardly  from  above,  and  there  is  no 
anal  cleft.  Long,  1-25  mm. ;  wide,  '75  mm. 

?  at  period  of  fecundation  very  elongate,  sides  parallel,  ends  equally  rounded, 
pale,  or  dark  orange-yellow,  with  two  broad  subdorsal  lines  of  a  rich  dark  carmine, 
thickly  set  with  small  spots  of  the  ground-colour.  Dermis  with  many  fine  longish 
hairs,  more  numerous  on  the  margin.  Antennse  as  in  the  adult.  Legs  with  few 
hairs  ;  trochanter  with  one  very  long  one ;  tarsi  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  tibiae, 
the  latter  with  one  very  long  hair  at  the  apex  ;  digitules  of  the  tarsi  long  and 
slender,  those  of  the  claw  very  broad  throughout  their  length,  and  much  dilated  at 
their  extremities.  Rostrum  without  articulation  ;  its  entire  length,  including  the 
unexpanded  filaments,  scarcely  exceeds  the  length  of  the  femur.  Anal  ring  with  six 
slender  hairs.  Long,  2-50— 3-25  mm. ;  wide,  "To — 1  mm. 

The  description  of  the  adult  female  and  the  sac,  as  given  by 
Signoret  (/.  c),  agrees  in  almost  every  particular  with  my  specimens, 
except  that  he  shows  in  his  figure  of  the  antennae  the  4th  and  5th 
joints  the  longest.  1  find  in  all  my  examples  that  the  3rd,  4th  and 
5th  are  the  longest ;  the  other  joints  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hairt^ 
are  as  shown  in  his  figure. 

Signoret  states  that  he  examined  ichneumonized  individuals,  which 
will  at  once  account  for  the  slight  discrepancy  in  the  relative  length 
of  the  joints  of  the  antennae. 

I  find  parasitized  Coccids  frequently  have  their  appendages,  &c., 
malformed.  As  a  proof  that  Signoret  examined  parasitized  examples, 
he  remarks  that  "  the  sac  is  open  at  one  end,  but  at  this  place  the  body 
of  the  female  closes  it."  Now,  the  habit  of  the  female  after  gestation 
is  to  drop  from  the  sac,  and  perish  outside.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of 
examples  examined,  I  never  found  other  than  parasitized  individuals 
to  remain  in  the  sac  ;  which  are  very  rare  instances,  indeed,  in  this 
locality.  The  females  cast  their  skins  prior  to  gestation,  and  to  effect' 
the  removal  of  the  same  from  the  anal  cleft,  I  saw  one  example  make 
free  use  of  its  anal  ring,  which  it  constantly  protruded  in  order  to 
remove  the  skin.     The  females  are  active  up  to  the  time  they  secrete 
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their  sacs,  and  if  placed  upon  their  backs  they  readily  right  themselves 
by  bringing  their  extremities  together.  The  long  white  sacs  are  con- 
structed in  from  12  to  16  days  ;  the  cephalic  portion  of  their  bodies 
remains  uncovered  throughout  the  process. 

The  males  were  obtained,  after  many  failures,  by  rearing  them  on 
the  living  plants  of  the  Luzula.  In  their  early  stages  they  are  very 
like  the  females,  but  the  subdorsal  lines  are  wanting.  When  about  to 
pupate  they  generally  leave  the  upper-sides  of  the  leaves  and  seek 
shelter  beneath  them,  where  they  construct  their  glassy  scales,  and 
escape  in  the  perfect  form  in  a  few  days  ;  this  takes  place  from  the 
beginning  of  July. 

The  male  is  now  described  for  the  first  time,  and  the  species  is  an 
addition  to  our  fauna.  Abundant  on  a  moist  railway  embankment 
on  the  "  Field  wood-rush  "  {Luzula  campestris)  at  Ince,  Cheshire, 
1890-91. 

PsEUDOcoccus  socius,  n.  sp. 

Pulvinaria  ribesice,  Dong.,  <?  only,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  i,  p.  240,  fig.  3. 

?  immediately  prior  to  fecundation.  Ovate,  narrowed  behind,  dusky  yellow 
or  greenish-yellow,  covered  with  a  white  mealy  powder  ;  margins  all  round  with 
white  waxy  projections,  two  at  the  anal  extremity  longest ;  eyes  considerably  behind 
the  antennae,  shining  black.  Antennae  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  7th  is  the 
longest,  then  the  2nd,  the  others  shorter  and  in  length  equal ;  all  with  fine  short 
hairs,  except  the  7th,  which  has  three  or  four  long  stiff  ones.  Legs  short,  tliinly 
set  with  short  hairs  ;  tarsi  a  little  sliorter  than  the  tibiae. 

Long,  1-50—2  mm. ;  wide,  1 — 1*25  mm. 

?  adult.  Colour  and  shape  as  above.  Antennae  (fig.  5)  of  nine  joints,  of  which 
the  2nd  and  3rd  are  the  longest ;  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  in  length  nearly 
equal,  the  9th  slightly  longer  than  and  these,  together  with  the  8th,  is  wider  than 
the  rest,  all  with  fine  hairs.  Legs  (fig.  ha)  long  and  slender,  especially  the  posterior 
pair,  with  fine  hairs,  tibiae  as  long  again  as  the  tarsi ;  coxa  with  one  long  one  ;  claws 
(fig.  56)  with  a  strong  tooth  and  a  bulbous  base  ;  digitules  to  claw  only  ;  rostrum 
iialf  as  long  again  as  the  antennae. 

I  cannot  give  the  exact  measurements,  as  my  specimens  became  twisted  in  the 
preparation,  but  they  are  not  less  than  3  mm.  long.  Ovisac  is  composed  of  a  thin 
and  extremely  brittle  material,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
single  perfect  example. 

J  .  Pale  brown,  mealy  ;  head  rounded  in  front ;  eyes  and  ocelli  shining  red- 
brown.  Antennae  (fig.  5c)  reproduced,  of  ten  joints.  Legs  thinly  set  with  short 
hairs ;  tarsi  a  little  mo.  e  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  tibiae  ;  wings  white, 
reaching  beyond  abdomen  ;  last  abdominal  segment  with  two  long  and  two  short 
white  filaments,  the  latter  not  reaching  beyond  the  closed  wings.      Long,  1"25  mm. 

Sac  of  the  S  long-oval,  convex,  composed  of  a  thick,  white,  cottony  substance. 

Long,  2  mm. 
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Hah. :  on  black  currant,  in  company  with  Pulvinay^ia  ribesice, 
Sign.,  at  Wakefield,  Yorks.     Received  from  Mr.  Geo.  Parkin. 

I  discovered  the  male  sacs  on  some  black  currant  twigs  infested 
with  the  females  of  Pidvinaria  ribesice,  and  as  the  males  of  this  latter 
were  unknown,  I  at  once  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  this  species  ; 
hence  the  reason  for  Mr.  Douglas  having  described  them  as  such  (I.  c). 
On  receiving  a  second  batch  of  infested  shoots  I  was  surprised  to 
find,  in  addition  to  numerous  specimens  of  P.  ribesice,  male  and  female 
specimens  of  the  Fseudococcus  here  described  ;  these  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  paired,  which  at  once  decided  as  to  which  genus  the  male 
belonged. 

Before  the  males  emerge  they  burst  off*  a  small  portion  of  the 
sac  at  the  anal  extremity,  after  this  the  long  filaments  and  the  wings 
protrude  before  they  finally  escape.  The  first  male  hatched  on  the 
7th  of  April,  pairing  taking  place  almost  immediately  after.  The 
time  which  the  insects  under  observation  remained  together  varied 
from  10  to  35  minutes.  Ee-pairing  takes  place,  and  in  one  instance 
a  single  male  fertilized  two  females. 

This  species  is  a  near  ally  of  Ps.  mespili,  Sign.  (Essai,  p.  367),  but 
differs  in  not  having  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  as  long  again  as  the 
preceding  one,  and  in  being  of  a  greenish-yellow  instead  of  a  reddish 
colour,  as  stated  by  Signoret. 

ElPEESIA  PULYEEARIA,  71.  Sp. 
?  adult.  Pale  pink,  very  elongate,  distinctly  segmented  ;  dermis  with  a  few 
very  fine  spines  and  small  spinnerets.  Antennae  (figs.  7  and  7a)  of  six,  sometimes 
seven,  joints, in  both  the  last  joint  is  the  longest;  rostrum  short,  the  loop  extending 
to  anterior  legs ;  the  extended  filaments  do  not  reach  beyond  intermediate  legs. 
Legs  (fig.  7b)  short,  with  fine  hairs ;  tarsi  about  half  the  length  of  the  tibiae  ;  claws 
fine,  with  two  extremely  fine  digitules ;  anal  ring  large,  with  six  rather  long  stiff 
hairs ;  anal  lobes  obsolete.  The  female  covers  herself  and  eggs  with  a  fine  white 
powder,  which  is  of  such  a  dry  nature,  that  on  disturbing  the  female  it  almost  en- 
tirely disappears  from  her  body,  some,  however,  remains  on  the  food-plant. 

Long,  1"50 — 2"25  mm. ;  wide,  "50 — 1  mm. 

Larva  active,  pale  yellow,  elongate-oval.  Antennae  (fig.  7c)  of  six  joints,  of 
which  the  6th  is  the  longest,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  first  four  ;  joints  1  to  5 
in  length  nearly  equal,  all  with  fine  short  hairs ;  loop  of  rostrum  reaching  to  inter- 
mediate legs.  Legs  short,  with  fine  hairs  ;  anal  ring  with  six  small  hairs ;  anal 
lobes  normal,  each  with  a  long  hair. 

Male  unknown  in  any  stage. 

Sab.  :  qn  A^rostis  vulgaris,  at  Saudiway,  Cheshire,  August,  1891. 
This  species  inhabits  the  basal  portions  of  the  stems  of  the  above 

grass,  and  the  insects  locate  themselves  between  the  stem  and  the  leaf 

p 
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sheath.  The  plants  containing  the  insects  did  not  present  any  external 
signs,  such  as  swellings  or  decayed  leaves  ;  and  the  insects  could  only 
be  found  by  pulling  the  plants  asunder.  Although  so  perfectly  con- 
cealed, they  were  yet  very  badly  infested  with  a  Dipterous  larva,  so 
much  so  that  I  was  unable  to  find  but  very  few  unparasitized  indi- 
viduals. Nearly  all  the  specimens  found  occurred  in  isolated  plants 
growing  in  warm,  dry  situations. 

It  is  like  B.  corynefhori,  Sign.  (Essai,  p.  369,  pi.  xvii,  figs.  1  &  1«), 
in  not  constructing  an  ovisac,  or  having  waxy  appendages  to  its  body. 
It  differs,  however,  in  the  structure  of  the  antennae,  form  and  colour. 
It  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  species  hitherto  described ;  its 
curious  habitat  is  quite  unique. 

ElPERSIA  TOMLINII,  Yl.  sp. 
?  adult.  Dull  orange-yellow,  elongate-oval,  slightly  narrowed  in  front,  convex 
above  and  below  ;  this  applies  to  the  restored  specimens  only  ;  the  specimens  when 
received  were  still  living,  but  much  shrivelled.  Antennae  (fig.  6)  of  seven  joints,  of 
which  the  3rd  is  the  longest ;  the  2nd,  5th  and  7th  shorter ;  4th  and  6th  shortest 
and  equal ;  all  with  rather  long  hairs,  basal  joint  with  a  very  short  spine  ;  rostrum 
biarticulate,  with  equidistant  hairs  at  apex  ;  rostral  filaments  extending  very  little 
beyond  insertion  of  anterior  legs.  Legs  (fig.  6a)  short,  with  many  fine  short  hairs  ; 
coxa  and  trochanter  each  with  a  longer  one  ;  tibiae  half  as  long  again  as  the  tarsi, 
and  furnished  at  the  apex  with  two  spines  ;  tarsi  without  dilated  digitules  ;  claw 
with  two  slender  digitules  ;  anal  ring  with  six  long  thick  hairs,  anal  lobes  nearly 
obsolete,  each  with  one  long  and  one  short  hair ;  extending  inwards  on  the  ventral 
surface  are  three  or  four  short  spines.  Eyes  (fig.  6b)  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone.  Long,  2  —  3  mm. ;  wide,  1"25 — 2  mm. 

Sac  of  the  ^  globose  or  ovate,  composed  of  close,  white,  waxy  material,  very 
compact  on  the  inside  ;  one  specimen  is  almost  glassy,  and  much  thinner  than  the 
others.  Elongate  forms,  1"50— 3  mm.  long  ;  wide,  1 — 2  mm. 

Grlobular  forms,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter. 

Larva  pale  orange-yellow,  almost  covered  with  meal,  very  elongate.  Antennae 
(fig.  6c)  of  six  joints,  of  which  the  6th  is  longer  than  the  Ist  and  2nd  together ;  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  shortest  and  equal ;  all  with  short  hairs  ;  rostrum  biarticulate,  and 
furnished  with  hairs  as  in  the  female  ;  rostral  filaments  extending  beyond  insertion 
of  intermediate  legs.  Legs  with  fine  hairs  ;  two  fine  digitules  to  claw  only  ;  anal 
ring  of  six  long  hairs  ;  anal  lobes  normal,  and  furnished  with  hairs  as  in  the  adult. 

Ova  pale  yellow  at  first,  become  darker  immediately  prior  to  hatching. 

Male  unknown. 

Hab.  :  on  grass  roots  in  ants'  nests,  Moulin  Huet,  Guernsey. 
September,  1891. 

In  every  respect  this  species  agrees  with  the  genus  Bipej^sia,  ex- 
cepting as  to  the  number  of  joints  to  the  antennae,  which  should  be 
six.     Possibly  the  last  joint  is  a  "  false  joint ;"    it  certainly  has  the 
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articulation  very  faint,  and  looks  like  a  fused  joint.  Maskell  states 
(Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  S.  Australia,  1888,  p.  106)  that  B.  leptospermi,  Mask., 
has  a  false  joint  in  the  antennae,  so  that  I  feel  justified  in  placing  this 
in  the  genus. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Maskell  has  furnished  me  with  specimens,  and 
photographs  of  his  B.formicicola,  MS.,  which  he  has  found  inhabiting 
ants'  nests  in  New  Zealand,  but  this  is  a  much  smaller  species,  and 
differs  in  many  important  points,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
specimens  and  photographs.  The  antennae,  curious  eyes,  and  the  sac 
are  the  distinctive  characters  in  this  species. 

Eeceived  from  Miss  Tomlin,  of  Chester,  who  found  a  few  speci- 
mens while  hunting  for  Coleoptera  in  Gruernsey.  To  her  I  have  the 
honour  of  dedicating  the  species. 

EiPERsiA  FRAXiifr,  Newstcad. 

Eriococcus  fraxini,  Newstead,  E.it.  Mo.  Mag.,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  ii,  p.  165. 

Mr.  Maskell  has  kindly  examined  specimens  of  this  species,  and 

has  written  to  me  calling  attention  to  the  error  on  my  part,  and  a 

further  study  has  convinced  me  that  the  species  described  (Z.  c.)  is 

undoubtedly  referable  to  the  genus  Bipersia. 

EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE   II. 

Lecanium  minimum,  $  ,  fig.  1,  antenna  ;  la,  leg. 

„         assimUe,  $  ,  fig.  2,  antenna  ;  2a,  leg. 
Pulvinaria persiccB,  $  ,  fig.  3,  antenna;  3a,  leg  (part  only). 
Signoretia  luzulcs,  J ,  fig.  4,  antenna  ;  4a,  ditto,  first  four  joints. 
Pseudococcus  socius,  ?  ,  fig.  5,  antenna  ;  5a,  leg  ;  5b,  extremity  of  tarsus  with  claw. 

(7  ,  fig.  be,  antenna  (reproduced). 
Eipersia  Tomlinii,  ?  ,  fig.  6,  antenna  ;  Qa,  leg  ;  Qh,  eye ;  Qc,  antenna  of  larva. 
„         pulveraria,  ?  ,  figs.  7  and  7a!,  antenna  ;  7i,  leg  ;  7c,  antenna  of  larva. 

ERRATA. 
Page  144,  line  16  from  bottom, /br  "  and  these,"  read  "  these,  and  " 
On  Plate  II, ybr  "  6a,"  read  "  5a." 

Chester :  January,  1892. 


DEM  AS   CORYLI. 
BY    MAJOll    JOHN    N.    STILL,    F.E.S. 


Why  the  English  name  (the  nut-tree  Tussock)  is  given  to  this 
moth  I  cannot  understand,  for  out  of  the  many  dozens  of  the  larvae  that 
I  have  beaten  out,  I  have  never  got  one  from  the  nut,  the  greater  pro- 
portion were  from  beech,  although  the  oak  has  yielded  a  few. 
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The  $  lays  some  fifty  to  seventy  ova ;  the  date  last  year  with  me 
being  the  15th  May ;  they  hatched  on  the  11th  June,  the  first  to 
pupate  did  so  on  August  15th.  The  larvse  are  extremely  easily  reared, 
but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  their  being  thrown  away  with  the  food- 
plant  during  their  moults,  which  take  place  between  united  leaves 
of  the  beech,  where  they  seem  to  spin  a  w^eb-like  cocoon  ;  the  period 
of  change  lasting  two  to  four  days.  They  feed  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  which,  I  think,  accounts  for  one's  being  able  to  beat  several 
larvse  from  the  same  bush  that  a  few  hours  before  yielded  none;  when 
not  feeding  they  are  almost  invariably  between  leaves,  and  are  then 
most  difficult  to  dislodge. 

Stunted  beech  bushes  in  hedges  I  have  found  much  more  prolific 
than  beech  trees,  and  a  bleak  and  exposed  situation,  at  an  altitude  of 
500  to  700  ft.,  much  more  so  than  the  sheltered  lower  ground. 

Newman,  p.  40,  British  Moths,  says  :  "  The  chrysalis  is  hairy,  and 
may  be  found  under  the  moss  about  the  roots  of  beech  trees."  It 
may  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  differ  from  such  an  authority,  but 
the  chrysalis  appears  to  me  to  be  smooth.  In  the  breeding  cages  I 
have  never  seen  the  larvse  change  on  or  under  moss,  although  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  ;  all  that  I  have  reared  during  the  last  two 
seasons  have  changed  between  united  leaves,  of  course,  in  the  wild 
state  this  may  be  different. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  many  collectors  that  the  imrigo  is  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing,  and,  certainly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
only  seen  it  so  on  one  or  tw^o  occasions,  w'hen  1  beat  out  a  worn  female 
from  beech  ;  my  impression  is  that  the  insect  flies  late  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning.  If  a  perfect  insect  is  left  in  the  hatching  box 
all  night,  it  is  invariably  in  a  most  damaged  condition  in  the  morning, 
whereas  they  will  rest  perfectly  quiet  all  day. 

Mr.  Parfitt,  in  the  Fauna  of  Devon,  Lepidoptera,  says  :  "  very  rare 
in  the  Exeter  district,"  but  having  taken  the  larvae  on  two  sides  of  the 
city,  and  last  season  forty  dozen  within  twelve  miles  of  Exeter,  I 
feel  sure  that  where  the  beech  thrives,  there  coryli  will  be  found,  if 
thoroughly  looked  for.  The  imagines  vary  much  in  markings,  and 
what  I  have  always  considered  the  type  seems  this  year  to  be  the 
most  uncommon  form. 

In  penning  these  few  remarks,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  be 
scientific,  but  have  simply  put  down  a  few  facts  in  the  life-history  of 
this  handsome  species  that  have  come  under  m}^  immediate  notice. 

Seaton  :  April,  1892. 
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TWO   NEW   ENaLISH   SPECIES    OF   HOMALOMYIA. 
BY    G.    H.    VERRALL,    F.E.S. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  I  lately  determined  to  revise  my  speci- 
mens of  Homalomyia,  and  within  an  hour  afterwards  received  a  letter 
from  Herr  Stein  saying  that  he  was  going  to  monograph  the  European 
species  of  the  genus,  and  asking  for  the  inspection  of  specimens.  I 
finished  my  revision,  and  sent  him  specimens,  which  I  believe  included 
several  undescribed  species,  but  having  worked  so  much  at  the  genus 
I  did  not  quite  like  resigning  all  recognition,  and  consequently  I  asked 
his  permission  to  describe  two  species  in  which  I  took  special  interest. 
He  at  once  asked  me  to  describe  them  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  conse- 
quently I  now  give  short  descriptions,  which  I  hope  to  amplify,  with 
notes  on  other  species,  after  Stein's  Monograph  has  appeared. 

H.  CORVINA,  n.  sp. 

Nitens,  coeruleo-niwer  ;  oculis  ( ^ )  liaud  cohcerentihus,  orhitis  (  ?  )  coeruleo- 
nitentihus ;  jpedihus  (J)  nigris,  subsimplicibus,  tibiis  posticis  antice  infra 
versus  vix  ciliatis,  mediis  postice  unisetosis  ;  alls  flavescentibus,  halteribus 
aurantiacis. 

A  largish  species,  distinguished  at  once  by  its  blue-black  shining 
appearance  ;  the  acrostichal  bristles  are  about  three-wide  ;  the  middle 
tibiae  slightly  dilated  on  the  apical  half  with  a  fine  cilia  beneath  ;  the 
coxse  with  long  curved  hairs  rather  than  bristles ;  the  hind  femora 
bearing  bristles  near  the  tip  only  ;  the  abdomen  about  2\  times  longer 
than  broad. 

I  caught  one  male  at  Ivybridge  on  June  13th,  1883,  and  four  years 
afterwards  on  the  same  date  one  female  at  Dolgelly. 

Herr  Stein  writes  that  he  has  received  the  species  from  various 
European  localities. 

H.  KowARZi,  n.  sp. 

Tota  grisea  ;  oculis  (J)  Jiaud  cohcerentibus  ;  pedibus  nigris,  tibiis  posticis 
antice  infra  versus  vix,  postice  haud,  ciliatis,  mediis  postice  unisetosis ;  femo- 
ribus  posticis  antice  prope  apicem  fasciculatis. 

A  medium  sized  species,  of  which  I  took  one  specimen  between 
Matlock  and  Matlock  Bath  on  June  10th,  1888.  The  tuft  in  front  of 
the  hind  femora  is  a  most  unique  character.  I  have  named  it  after 
Herr  Kowarz,  of  Franzensbad,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  some  exquisite  new  species,  which  will  doubtless  appear  in 
Stein's  Monograph. 

Sussex  Lodge,  Newmarket  : 
3Iaj/,  1892. 
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ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIIBJE. 
BY   E.    11.    MEADE. 

{Continued  from  page  130). 

32— HYPOSTENA,  Mgn. 
Gen.  cli. — Eyes  nude,  nearer  together  in  males  than  females; 
facial  angle  nearly  straight ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  to  about 
the  end  of  second  antennal  joint ;  facial  bristles  sometimes  wanting, 
sometimes  extending  half  way  up  the  facialia ;  cheeks  narrow  and 
nude ;  antennae  with  the  second  joint  rather  short,  and  the  third  fully 
four  times  as  long ;  arista  sometimes  pubescent ;  abdomen  oblongo- 
cylindrical,  with  or  without  discal  setae ;  wings  with  the  fourth  vein 
bent  in  a  curve,  and  apical  cross  vein  ending  near  the  apex  of  the 
wing,  outer  cross  vein  placed  midway  between  the  inner  cross  vein 
and  the  bend  of  the  fourth.  The  species  are  mostly  small,  black, 
and  glabrous. 

1  (2)     Facialia  bare,  frontalia  wide    1.  jorocer a,  Mgn. 

2  (1)     Facialia  ciliated,  frontalia  narrow 2.  medorina,  ^c\\x\y. 

H.  PEOCEKA,  Mgn.,  Schnr. 
setiventris  ?,  Mcq. 
incisuralis  ?,  Mcq. 
cylindracea,  Ztt. 
chetigastra  ?,  Knd. 

Bright  black  ;  frontalia  wide  in  both  sexes,  frontal  stripe  wide  and  blact,  sides 
of  frontalia  with  blue-black  reflections ;  facial  setse  few  or  none  ;  palpi  yellow  or 
piceous  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  long  and  thick  ;  arista  bare,  thickened  to  about 
the  middle,  where  it  becomes  abruptly  slender  ;  thorax  with  the  shoulders  cinereous  ; 
three  post-sutural  dorso-central  bristles  ;  abdomen  narrow,  cylindrical,  very  long  in 
the  male,  with  discal  setee  on  the  middle  segments,  which  are  very  small  and  rather 
indistinct  in  the  female,  sides  of  the  segments  with  silvery-white  reflections,  forming 
portions  of  interrupted  transverse  bands  ;  wings  brown  in  the  male,  nearly  white  in 
the  female,  apical  and  outer  cross  veins  both  nearly  straight.     "Very  rare. 

H.  MEDORINA,  Schnr. 
Bright  black  ;  frontalia  narrow,  about  one-sixth  of  the  width  of  the  head  in 
the  male  ;  frontal  stripe  wide  and  piceous ;  face  very  narrow  and  white  ;  facial  setsa 
small,  but  extending  half  way  up  the  facialia ;  antennae  with  second  joint  a  little 
elongated,  the  third  slender,  and  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  arista 
gradually  thickened  to  about  the  middle,  and  slightly  pubescent,  with  the  second 
joint  a  little  prolonged  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  with  the  shoulders  snowy-white,  and 
having  a  broken  white  line  extending  across  the  transverse  suture  ;  three  post- 
sutural  dorso-central  bristles  ;  abdomen  brownish-black,  with  small  patches  of  white 
reflections  on  the  sides  of  the  segments  ;  middle  rings  with  small  discal  as  well  as 
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apical  setae  ;  wings  brunescent ;  legs  black.  I  received  a  specimen  of  this  rare 
species  from  Mr.  Billups  in  August,  1890,  which  he  had  bred  from  Pcedisca 
sordidana. 

34.— METOPIA,  Mgn. 
Gen.  cli  —  Eyes  nude,  widely  separated  in  both  sexes  ;  fronto- 
orbital  bristles  in  a  double  row  at  the  back,  both  in  males  and  females, 
but  only  in  a  single  row  in  front  in  the  former  ;  facial  angle  oblique  ; 
forehead  prominent,  and  having  more  or  less  silvery  glitter  ;  facialia 
ciliated  along  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  their  length  ;  antennas 
with  the  second  joint  short,  and  the  third  fully  six  times  as  long  ; 
arista  bare  ;  abdomen  without  discal  setse,  and  mostly  spotted  ;  wings 
with  fourth  longitudinal  vein  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  furnished  with 
a  cubital  appendix. 

1  (7)  (8)  Legs  black. 

2  (3)      Forehead  of  male  coated  in  front  with  silvery  lacquer  ;    sides  of  frontalia 

only,  silvered  in  the  female     1.  leucocephala,  Rossi. 

3  (2)      Frontalia  of  ordinary  form  in  both  sexes. 

4  (5)  (6)  Abdomen  with  sharply  defined  triangular  spots. ..2.  argyrocephala^Mgn. 

5  (4)  (6)  Abdomen  with  semilunar  or  subtriangular  spots  3.  campestris,  Fin. 

6  (4)  (5)  Abdomen  with  nearly  straight  transverse  bands 4.  amabilis,  Mgn. 

7  (1)  (8)  Legs  with  pale  tarsi  5.  rubr  if  arsis,  Ztt. 

8  (1)  (7)  Legs  with  red  femora 6.  forficula,  Newport. 

M.    LEUCOCEPHALA,    Eossi. 

^ .  Forehead  very  prominent,  glazed  over  the  whole  of  its  front  portion  with 
silvery  lacquer,  which  extends  to  the  roots  of  the  antennae,  forming  a  kind  of  plate, 
which  is  usually  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  fine,  black,  longitudinal  line  ;  the  frontal 
space  behind  is  wide,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour,  having  an  indistinct  broad  central 
stripe  ;  the  fronto-orbital  bristles  are  in  a  double  row  behind,  and  are  interrupted 
by  the  silvery  plate  emerging  in  a  single  row  in  front  of  it ;  face  glistening  white, 
with  black  reflections  ;  cheeks  with  a  few  soft  hairs  on  their  upper  part ;  facialia 
ciliated  with  strong  bristles  nearly  to  the  top  ;  palpi  black  ;  antennae  black  or  grey  ; 
arista  thickened  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  ;  thorax  dark  grey,  with  four  black 
stripes  and  three  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  bristles  ;  abdomen  with  white  or 
yellowish  reflections,  and  marked  on  each  of  the  last  three  segments  with  three  sub- 
triangular  black  spots  ;  wings  with  several  (5  to  8)  small  setae  along  the  base  of  the 
third  vein,  apical  cross  vein  much  curved ;  legs  black. 

$  .  Forehead  less  prominent  than  in  the  male,  and  without  the  glistening 
plate  ;  frontal  stripe  black,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  wider  than 
the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  which  are  silvered  on  their  front  parts  with  white  glitter ; 
it  is  similar  in  other  points  to  the  male.     Not  rare. 

M.    ARGYROCEPHALA,    MgU. 
Both  sexes  of  this  species  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  female  of  M. 
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leticocephala ,  and  have  often  been  confounded  with  it ;  they  differ,  however,  by 
being  usually  rather  smaller,  by  having  the  frontal  stripe  (which  extends  to  the  base 
of  the  antennse  in  both  sexes)  narrower,  it  not  being  wider  than  the  sides  of  the 
frontalia  ;  by  the  facial  setse  being  less  ;  by  the  thorax  being  of  a  lighter  grey  and 
more  distinctly  striped  ;  by  the  abdomen  also  being  more  cinereous,  and  marked  by 
more  clearly  defined  triangular  spots ;  lastly,  the  arista  is  not  thickened  quite  so 
far.  The  males  and  females  are  very  much  alike,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
difference  in  the  fronto-orbital  bristles,  those  of  the  male  being  only  in  a  double  row 
at  the  back  part.  Rare.  It  is  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection,  and  I  captured  a  single 
specimen  in  Kent  in  1888. 

M.  CAMPESTRIS,  Eln. 
Frontal  stripe  much  wider  than  the  sides  of  frontalia ;  forehead  slightly  promi- 
nent ;  sides  with  face  silvery-white,  with  dark  reflections  ;  cheeks  without  any  hairs  ; 
arista  with  only  basal  third  thickened  (Meigen  and  Schiner  say  half) ;  thorax  with 
four  moderately  wide  dorsal  stripes,  and  three  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central 
bristles  ;  abdomen  with  silvery-white  reflections,  a  central  row  of  subtriangular  spots 
and  transverse  sinuous  bands,  forming  semilunar  or  irregular  triangular  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  segments  ;  the  male  is  usually  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  female, 
and  has  the  fronto-orbital  bristles  only  double  at  the  hinder  part;  in  other  points 
this  species  resembles  the  former  ones.     Not  common. 

M.   AMABILIS,   Mgn. 
This  closely  resembles  M.  campestris  ;    the  chief  points  of  difference  are  that 
the  forehead  is  a  little   more   prominent,  the  arista  is  only  thickened   for  a  short 
distance  at  <he  base,  and  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  on  the  abdomen  are 
nearly  straight  instead  of  being  maculiform.     Very  rare. 

M.    EUBRITATJSIS,    Ztt. 

JlavifarseUa,  Ztt. 
Masicera  ritjltarsis  ?,  Mgn. 
Forehead  slightly  prominent ;  face  oblique  ;  eyes  rather  nearer  together  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  ;  frontal  stripe  mvich  wider  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia  ; 
black  behind  with  grey  reflections  and  red  in  front;  sides  of  frontalia,  like  face, 
silvei'y-white,  with  grey  reflections  ;  fronto-orbital  setse  small  and  far  apart,  ex- 
tending to  base  of  antenna)  only,  they  ai'e  in  a  double  row  behind  in  the  male ; 
vibrissse  small  ;  facial  setfe  minute,  and  extending  up  two-thirds  of  the  face ;  palpi 
black  with  rufous  ends  ;  antennse  black  or  grey,  third  joint  fully  six  times  as  long  as 
the  second  ;  arista  short  and  thickened  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  then  abruptly 
ending  in  a  fine  short  bristle  ;  thorax  dark  grey  on  the  dorsum,  with  the  shoulders 
and  sides  silvery-white,  the  white  part  extending  a  little  across  the  transverse 
groove ;  in  some  lights  two  central  black  stripes  are  visible  in  the  male,  in  the 
central  part  is  shiny  black  ;  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  bristles  three  in  num- 
ber;  abdomen  subcylindrical,  with  thick  apex  in  the  male,  ovoid  and  rather  flattened 
in  the  female,  grey  with  black  bands,  which  form  three  irregular  subtriangular  spots 
on  each  segment  in  the  male,  but  coalesce  on  the  dorsum  in  the  female,  leaving  it 
uniformly  black,  with  only  the  spurs  of  three  whitish  bands  on  the  sides ;    the  seg- 
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nicnts  are  all  smooth,  without  either  discal  or  apical  setse,  except  on  the  end  of  the 
fourth  ;  wings  with  the  apical  cross  vein  curved  with  a  short  appendix,  outer  cross 
vein  straight  ;  legs  black,  with  the  excej^tion  of  the  tarsi,  which  are  testaceous  or 
rufous,  and  also  the  knees  and  inner  sides  of  the  fore  tibia-  in  the  male.  This  little 
species  (only  4 — 5  mm.  in  length)  seems  very  rare.  I  captured  a  single  specimen  of 
both  male  and  female  near  Bicester,  Oxon,  in  July,  1883. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  31.  rufitarsis  of 
Meigen,  but  the  facial  setse  are  so  small  that  he  must  have  overlooked  them,  and, 
therefore,  placed  the  species  in  the  genus  Mas  leer  a.  In  all  the  principal  characters 
it  is  a  Metopia,  but  very  feebly  ciliated. 

M.  roEFicuLJG,  Newport.* 

Mr.  G-eorge  Newport  discovered  a  Tachinid  which  infests  the  common  earwig. 
lie  gives  an  interesting  account  of  its  life-history  during  its  larval  and  pupal  statesf, 
tracing  it  up  to  the  development  of  the  imago,  which  he  says  appears  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Metopia  of  Meigen.  His  description  of  the  fly  (which  I  give  below)  is 
so  vague  and  short  however,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  rightly  placed  in  this  genus, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  specimens  are  preserved. 

"  Metopia  forficuJce,  cinerea,  oculis  testaceis,  antennis  nigris,  corpore  pedi- 
busque  pilis  longis  nigris  vestitis  ;  thoracis  pilis  lineas  6  lineas  longitudinales  effor- 
mantibus,  scutello  alarum  basi  feraoribusque  ferrugineis. 

"  Musca  domestica  aliquanto  minor ;  forficidas  prope  Londinum  infestat." 

(To  he  continued),    f    f^ 


ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES    EROM    TASMANIA. 
BY    JAMES    J.    WALKER,    R.N.,    E.L.S. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  first  surveying  season,  H.M.S.  "Penguin" 
arrived  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  on  December  13th,  1890,  to  refit,  and 
work  up  the  chart  of  that  part  of  the  north-west  Australian  coast  on 
which  she  had  been  employed.  Every  one  on  board  was  heartily  glad 
to  enjoy  the  comfort  and  civilization  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
little  towns  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  exchange  for  the  solitude 
of  the  dreary  and  barren  shores  peopled  only  by  a  few  wandering  and 
implacably  hostile  savages,  where  we  had  spent  the  last  six  mouths  ; 
and  our  stay  of  thirteen  weeks  was  regarded  as  only  too  brief  by  all 
of  us.  My  opportunities  for  entomological  work  at  Hobart  w^ere 
fairly  ample,  and  I  was  also  enabled,  in  February  and  March,  to  make 
two  very  pleasant  excursions  farther  afield.  One  of  these  was  to 
Pranklin,  a  township  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  forest  district,  about  30 
miles  distant  from  Hobart  on  the  Huon   Eiver,  where  I  enjoyed  the 

*  Schiner,  by  mistake,  refers  this  species  to  Mr.  E.  Newman,  and  Mr,  Verrall  does  the  same 
ill  his  list. 

t  Pioc.  Limi.  Soc,  vol.  ii,  pp.  217--8,  June  7th,  1853. 
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kind  hospitality  of  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Thompson,  a  keen  entomologist. 
The  second  excursion,  of  eight  days'  duration,  was  to  Lauuceston,  the 
chief  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Here  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Mr.  Augustus  Simson,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Tasmanian  naturalists,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  and  assistance,  especially  as  regards  Coleoptera. 

The  situation  of  Hobart,  at  the  head  of  the  fine  estuary  of  the 
river  Derwent,  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  beautifully  varied  with  wooded  hills  and  valleys,  orchards,  and  cul- 
tivated fields ;  by  far  the  most  imposing  feature  in  the  scene  is  the 
huge  square-shouldered  mass  of  Mount  Wellington,  w^hich  rises 
abruptly  just  behind  the  town  to  a  height  of  4166  feet.  It  is  a  w^ell 
built  and  cheerful  town,  and  boasts  of  some  fine  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  little  Museum,  which  contains  a  very  complete 
collection  of  the  Tasmanian  fauna,  and  a  fine  scientific  library  belonging 
to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Tasmania.  Just  outside  the  town  is  a  public 
park  of  nearly  1000  acres  in  extent,  known  as  the  "  Queen's  Domain," 
where  a  spare  hour  could  always  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  in 
searching  for  Coleoptera  under  the  loose  gum-tree  bark.  Most  of  my 
longer  walks  were  taken  in  company  with  two  residents  of  Hobart, 
Messrs.  Eodway  and  Penny,  both  first-rate  "  bushmen,"  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  Tasmanian  flora  ;  and  our  weekly 
tramp  up  the  slopes  of  "  the  Mountain  "  will  long  live  in  my  memory 
as  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  collecting  reminiscences. 

In  the  fields  near  the  town  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  completely 
the  native  herbaceous  plants  have  been  ousted  by  the  common  grasses, 
cornfield-weeds,  and  "  garden-escapes  "  of  England,  which  thrive  in 
this  genial  climate  wdth  a  vigour  and  luxuriance  unknown  in  their 
native  country.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find,  in  some  of  the 
pastures,  an  indigenous  plant,  except  by  a  close  search  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner.  The  hawthorn,  English  gorse,  broom,  elder,  and 
bramble  are  the  common  hedgerow  shrubs,  and  the  hawthorn  here 
attains  a  height  and  thickness  rarely  seen  at  home  in  these  days  of 
*^'  high  farming  "  and  wire  fences.  A  composite  weed  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  {Cryptostemma  calendulaceum,  Br.),  is  a  great  pest  to 
cultivation,  and  still  worse  is  the  so-called  "  California  thistle,"  our 
familiar  Cnicus  arvensis,  Hoffm.  Worst  of  all  is  the  common  sweet- 
briar,  Bosa  ruhiginosa,  Linn.,  which  is  certainly  the  best  abused  plant 
in  the  island.  This  bush  has  taken  entire  possession  of  extensive 
tracts  of  pasture  land,  it  being  disseminated  chiefly  by  the  cattle, 
which  are  very  fond  of  browsing  on  the  sweet  "  hips  "  in  the  autumn, 
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and  when  it  is  once  fairly  established,  the  long  creeping  roots  render 
its  extirpation  almost  impossible.  Most  of  the  English  fruits  thrive 
to  perfection,  especially  the  apple  ;  but  this  tree  has  brought  with  it 
the  "  codlin  moth  "  {Carpocapsa  jpomonella,  L.),  which  is  far  more  in- 
jurious to  the  crop  than  at  home,  and  the  "Codlin  Moth  Act,"  provided 
for  its  destruction,  is  strictly  enforced. 

Much  of  the  country  round  about  Hobart  is  still  covered  with 
the  natural  "bush,"  and  the  slopes  of  Mount  Wellington,  up  to  about 
2500  feet,  are  clothed  with  a  fine  forest  growth,  in  which  the  varied 
and  beautiful  Tasmanian  flora  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  This  forest 
has  a  somewhat  sombre  aspect  from  a  distance,  as  it  is  mainly  composed 
of  three  species  of  Eucalyptus — the  "  blue  gum,"  ^.  globulus,  Lab. ; 
the  "  stringy  bark,"  JE.  ohliquus,  L'Her.  ;  and  the  "  peppermint,"  U. 
amygdalinus,  Lab.  All  these  attain  gigantic  dimensions,  trees  of  more 
than  200  feet  in  height  and  ten  in  diameter  being  common,  and  there 
are  many  of  even  larger  size.  These  are  varied,  especially  in  the 
valleys,  by  clumps  of  the  beautiful  and  fragant  "  sassafras,"  Athero- 
sperma  moscJiatmn,  Lab.,  an  elegant  little  tree  of  the  natural  Order 
Monimiacece,  the  leaves  of  which,  when  bruised,  have  a  strong  and  very 
pleasant  nutmeg-like  scent ;  and  of  the  native  beech,  Fagus  Cunning- 
hami,  Hook.,  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  locally  known  as  the 
"  myrtle,"  from  its  small  glossy  evergreen  foliage.  The  undergrowth, 
which  in  many  parts  is  very  dense,  consists  chiefly  of  Acacias  of  several 
species,  fine  shrubby  or  arborescent  Co?npositcd  {Olearia,  Ozothamnus, 
Bedfordia,  &c.),  ButacecB  (Gorrea,  Zieria  or  "stink-wood  "),  the  "native 
pear  "  {Rahea),  and  "  native  cherry  "  {Exocarpus),  both  very  unsatis- 
factory representatives  of  the  fruits  after  which  they  are  named, 
BuhiacecB  (Coprosma),  and,  in  some  places,  the  fragrant  "pepper  tree" 
{Brimys  arornatica,  Miill.).  Where  this  undergrowth  has  been  burnt 
off  by  the  frequent  bush  fires,  a  tall  Senecio  (S.  australis,  Willd.),  like 
our  ragwort,  here  called  the  "  fire  weed,"  takes  possession  of  the  burnt 
spots,  and  forms  great  masses  of  golden  blossom,  often  several  acres 
in  extent.  In  many  places  locomotion  is  rendered  difiicult  by  the 
dense  growth  of  "cutting  grass"  {Cladium psittacorum,M.\)\\.),  which 
grows  in  great  tufts  six  feet  high,  with  serrated  edges  to  the  leaves,  the 
latter  cutting  like  razors.  Many  beautiful  flowers,  including  some  fine 
and  rare  Orchidece,  bloom  in  the  more  open  parts  ;  and  in  the  damp 
ravines  ferns  grow  in  astonishing  variety  and  luxuriance,  notably  the 
noble  tree  fern,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Lab.,  which  is  often  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
"upper  third  of  the  mountain  is  very  rugged  and  rocky,  with  stretches 
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of  huge  rounded  boulders  of  greenstone,  on  whicli  scarcely  a  slirub 
or  a  plant  can  find  footing.  Another  Eucalyptus  {E.  coccifera,  Hook.), 
which  does  not  attain  to  any  great  size,  here  takes  the  place  of  the 
other  species  ;  and  here,  too,  is  found  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Tasmanian  flora,  the  famous  "  Waratah "  {Telopea  trimcata,Br.),  a 
large  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Order  ProteacecB,  with  oleander-like 
leaves  and  corymbs  of  magnificent  crimson  blossoms,  visible  at  a  sur- 
prising distance.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  one  finds 
a  considerable  extent  of  nearly  level  and  very  rocky  moorland,  with 
small  boggy  places,  supporting  dense  beds  of  Sphagnum,  Astelia,  &c.  ; 
and  in  the  drier  parts  is  a  copious  and  interesting,  though  somewhat 
dwarfed,  subalpine  vegetation,  consisting  principally  of  uncommon 
species  of  Oompositce,  Epacridece,  Proteacea  {0 rites,  Bellendena,  &c.), 
and  other  flowers  of  great  beauty.  The  view  from  the  highest  point, 
"  the  Pinnacle,"  which  commands  the  valley  and  estuary  of  the 
Derwent,  and  the  intricate  maze  of  land  and  water  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  as  far  as  Tasman's  Peninsula,  is  most  superb  on  a  clear 
day ;  and  as  there  are  good  tracks  to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent  is 
not  very  laborious,  it  is  a  very  favourite  excursion  from  Hobart. 

In  a  locality  apparently  so  favourable  for  butterflies  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  small  a  number  of  species  represented :  Tasmania 
being,  in  fact,  but  little  better  off  in  this  respect  than  New  Zealand. 
There  are,  I  believe,  only  some  twenty-five  species  recorded  from  the 
entire  island,  of  which  I  observed  fifteen  during  my  stay,  some  of 
them  being  very  numerous  as  individuals.  The  beautiful  green  and 
black  Papilio  Macleayanus,  Leach,  w^as  not  rare,  in  March,  along  the 
Huon  Eoad,  about  half  way  up  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Wellington, 
where  its  food-plant,  the  "  sassafras,"  abounds ;  I  also  obtained  it  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  at  "  Denison  Gorge,"  near  Launceston,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  in  good  condition,  and  I  could  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  larva.  Neither  did  I  see  a  single  white  butterfly,  though 
the  widely  distributed  Pieris  teutonia,  F.,  is  said  to  occur  occasionally. 
The  most  abundant  butterflies  are  the  Satyridce,  two  species  of  which, 
Xenica  Klugii,  Guer.,  and  the  fine  Reteronympha  Merope,  F.,are  very 
plentiful  in  the  "  Queen's  Domain,"  where  H.  Philerope,  Boisd.,  also 
occurs.  I  did  not  meet  with  the  latter  species  myself  near  Hobart, 
but  I  found  it  commonly  at  Franklin,  and  at  Launceston  in  March. 
Xenica  latlioniella,  "Westw.,  and  X.  Hohartia,  Westw.,  are  both  locally 
common   close  to  Hobart,  but  I  missed  the  time  for  these,  and  of  the 
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scarce  and  pretty  little  X.  leprea,  Hew.,  I  saw  only  one  or  two,  bigli 
up  on  the  mountain,  in  March,  when  its  flight  was  almost  over.  The 
Vanessid(B  are  represented  by  Junonia  Vellida,  F.,  Pyrameis  cardui, 
var.  Kershawii,  McCoy,  and  P.  Itea,  F.,  all  three  of  which  are  not 
scarce ;  and  I  have  found  the  larva  of  the  last  mentioned  insect  on 
Urtica  incisa,  Poir.,  a  nettle  of  the  most  formidable  stinging  powers. 
Lucia  aurifer,  Blanch.,  a  pretty  little  orange  and  brown  butterfly, 
haunts  sunny  banks  and  road-sides,  like  our  Chrysophanus  PhJaeas, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  its  flight  and  habits.  I  met  with  three 
species  of  Lyccena^  L.  Phcehe,  Murr.  (a  very  widely  distributed 
Australian  species),  and  the  little  dark  brown  L.  agricola,  Doubl., 
being  very  common  ;  Lampides  hcetica,  L.,  also  occurs,  but  I  did  not 
come  across  it.  Three  species  of  HesperidcB  are  found  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Wellington,  but  none  of  them  are  plentiful. 

The  Tasmanian  moths  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  are  very 
handsome,  but  I  did  not  get  a  great  many  during  my  stay.  Perhaps 
the  species  which  pleased  me  most  was  a  little  moth,  almost  iifac 
simile  of  our  Psodos  coracina,  except  that  it  has  the  basal  half  of  the 
hind-wings  pure  white ;  it  occurred  pretty  commonly  on  one  occasion 
at  the  top  of  Mount  Wellington.  The  "  wattle"  trees  (Acacia  spp.) 
are  much  damaged  by  the  larvae  of  a  huge  moth  allied  to  Cossus,  which 
bores  into  the  solid  wood  like  its  English  prototype,  and  the  imago  is 
sometimes  found  drying  its  wings  on  the  trunks.  These  big  white 
larvae  were  in  old  times  a  favourite  food  of  the  natives,  and  even  now, 
I  am  told,  are  not  despised  by  some  of  the  colonists.  In  dry  sunny 
places  the  pretty  little  metallic-green  species  of  Pollanisus  are  com- 
mon, and  they  remind  one  forcibly  of  our  "  Green  Foresters."  The 
cocoons  of  a  fine  large  Bomhyx  allied  to  Odonestis  {Borala  adusta) 
are  found  in  large  numbers  under  loose  flakes  of  Eucalyptus  bark. 

As  usual,  the  Coleoptera  took  up  most  of  my  spare  time  and 
attention,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  success  as 
regards  this  Order,  as,  in  the  three  months  of  my  stay,  I  obtained  re- 
presentatives of  more  than  700  species,  of  which  quite  600  came  from 
the  Hobart  district  alone.  This  number  in  all  probability  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  the  actual  Coleopterous  fauna  of  Tasmania,  which, 
when  it  is  as  thoroughly  worked  out,  will,  I  think,  compare  very  fairly 
with  that  of  an  equal  area  in  the  British  Islands. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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A   NEW    OENUS    OF   EUSTHENIN^. 
BY    E.    BERGROTH,    M.D. 

Mr.  E.  Sikora,  who  is  now  so  successfully  collecting  in  Madagascar, 
has  recently  sent  me  a  new  genus  of  the  JEusfhenince  {Tessaratomincd) , 
which  is  a  new  addition  to  the  many  aberrant  Hemiptera  of  this  island. 
It  cannot  be  properly  placed  in  any  of  the  five  sections  of  this  sub- 
family, as  defined  by  Stal  (Enum.  Hem.,  i,  p.  60),  but  may,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  three  distinct  basal  areas  of  the  membrane, 
be  included  in  the  Haplosternina  {Cyclogastrina,  Stal).  It  differs, 
however,  so  widely  from  the  other  four  genera  of  this  section,  Haplos- 
terna,  Westw.,  Natalicola,  Spin.,  Lipli(Bmus,  Stal,  and  Gyclogastridea, 
Eeut.,  as  to  render  a  comparison  with  them  unnecessary. 

PL4TYTATUS,  oiov.  gen. 

Corpus  ovatum,  granulatum,  et  supra  et  subtus  valde  deplanatura.  Caput 
triaugulare,  horizontale,  lateribus  ante  oculos  levissime  sinuatis,  ocellis  ab  oculia 
atque  a  linea  media  capitis  subseque  longe  distantibus,  jugis  acuminatis  tylo  paullo 
lougioribus,  apice  libera  prominulis,  tuberculis  antenniferis  prominentibus,  insertione 
antennarum  a  supero  apparente,  his  quinque-articulatis,  articulo  primo  incrassato, 
apicem  capitis  subattingente,  articulo  tertio  brevissimo,  annuliformi,  bucculis  fere 
percurrentibus,  modice  elevatis,  rostro  longo,  gracili,  post  coxas  posticas  longius  ex- 
tenso,  articulo  primo  bucculis  vix  longiore,  secundo  longissimo  duobus  ultimis  unitis 
multo  longiore,  coxas  medias  subsuperante,  tertio  quarto  paullo  breviore.  Pronotum 
apice  sat  profunde  sinuatum,  lateribus  rotundatum,  basi  retrorsum  baud  productum, 
margine  apicali  leviter  calloso-elevato,  marginibus  lateralibus  leviter  explanatis  et 
subreflexis,  margine  basali  late  levissime  subrotundato,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis, 
latei'alibus  obtusis  non  prominulis,  posticis  deletis.  Scutellum  triangulare,  sequila- 
terum,  apicem  segmenti  secundi  connexivi  baud  attingens,  apice  breviter  spathulato- 
producto,  frenis  fere  ad  apicem  scutelli  extensis.  Prosternum  medio  planum,  baud 
sulcatum  ;  mesosternum  prosterno  medio  dimidio  longius,  sulco  lato  medio  profundo 
instructum  et  in  fundo  sulci  iterum  anguste  sulcatum ;  metasternum  medio  pro- 
sterno paullo  longius,  sexangulare,  baud  elevatum  sed  leviter  concavum,  orificiis 
brevibus,  marginibus  in  cochleam  intortis.  Corium  scutello  multo  longius,  margine 
costali,  ante  medium  obtuse  angulato,  ante  angulum  leviter  explanato-reflexo,  mar- 
gine apicali  levissime  subrotundato  ;  membrana  cellulis  basalibus  tribus  oblono-is 
contiguis  instructo,  his  cellulis  venas  simplices  sex  vel  septem  emittentibus,  una 
alterave  harum  venarum  interdum  furcata.  Abdomen  hemelytris  latius,  angulis 
posticis  segmentorum  leviter  prominulis,  ventre  medio  late  leviter  sulcato,  sulco  pone 
segmentum  quartum  evanescente,  segmento  secundo  medio  tuberculo  destituto, 
spiraculis  paullo  ante  medium  segmentorum  positis,  a  margine  laterali  quam  a 
margine  postico  vix  longius  distantibus.  Pedes  granulati,  medii  quam  postici  paullo 
latius  distantes,  postici  quam  anteriores  longiores,  femoribus  omnibus  nonnihil  in- 
crassatis,  inermibus,  tibiis  compressis,  subtriquetris,  tarsis  biarticulatis. 
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Platttatus   ambiguus,  n.  sp. 

Piceo-niger,  apice  articuli  quarti  antennai'um,  signis  duobus  introrsum  curvatis 
ante  medium  pi'onoti  apiceque  scutelli  luteo-testaceis,  rostro  ferrugineo,  sternis  et 
abdomine  medio  cum  coxis  et  trochanteribus  interdum  piceo-ferrugineis.  Caput 
subrugoso-punctatum,  antennis  latitudine  basali  pronoti  paullo  brevioribus,  articulo 
secundo  primo  duplo  longiore,  tertio  latitudine  sua  vix  duplo  longiore,  quarto  secundo 
subsequali,  quinto  quarto  paullo  breviore,  rostro  apicem  segmenti  tertii  ventralis 
attingente.  Pronotum  basi  bemelytrorum  paullo  angustius,  longitudine  sua  media 
plus  quam  duplo  latius,  lateribus  ante  medium  fortius  rotundatis,  dimidio  antico 
disci  subtiliter  granulato-punctato,  dimidio  postico  parce  sat  fortiter  hie  et  illic 
transverse  subseriatim  granulato-punctato,  limbo  basali  subtiliter  punctato.  Scu- 
tellum  sparsim  granulato-punctatum.  Pectus  parce  granulatum,  mesosterno  medio 
per  spatium  latiusculum  laeve,  metasterno  medio  oblique  striguloso.  Hemelytra 
apicem  segmenti  sexti  dorsalis  abdominis  baud  attingentia,  corio  sat  dense  granu- 
lato.  Abdomen  dorso  fere  concolor,  connexivo  minute  granulato,  segmento  ultimo 
liujus  in  mare  apice  quam  basi  paullo  latiore,  margine  apicali  late  oblique  truncato, 
angulo  apicali  a  segmento  genitali  longius  distante  et  hoc  subsuperante,  ventre  parce 
granulato,  medio  et  limbo  lateral  i  extra  spiracula  Isevigatis,  segmento  quinto  maris 
medio  quarto  paullo  breviore,  sexto  quinto  duplo  longiore,  segmento  genitali  maris 
segmento  sexto  ventrali  medio  subsequilongo,  apice  obtuse  rotundato,  supra  subtiliter 
granulato,  subtus  transversim  subtiliter  strigulato.     (Femina  ignota). 

Long.,  (J,  12 — 13  mm. 
Patria,  Madagascar.     Coll.  mea. 

This  curious  Pentatomid  has  quite  the  aspect  and  the  sculpture 
of  an  Aradid,  and  has  very  probably  the  same  modus  vivendi,  under 
bark  and  arboreous  fungi. 

Tammerfors,  Finland : 

April  'dth,  1892. 


A    NEW    SPECIES    OF    EELOPELTIS. 
BT   DE.    O.    M.    EEUTER. 

In  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxv,  p.  272  (1889),  my  friend,  Dr.  E. 
Bergroth,  has  published  a  list  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  very 
remarkable  Capsid  genus  Selopeltis,  Sign.,  and  also  described  a  new 
species  from  Sikkim.  The  species  are  found  in  the  Indian  and 
Malayan  regions  ;  it  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  the  genus  is 
represented  also  in  the  Ethiopian  region.  I  possess  in  my  collection 
two  specimens  of  a  new  HeJopeltis,  taken  in  Gaboon,  and  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Sven  Lampa,  of  [Stockholm ;  I  name  this  species  R. 
Bergrofliii.     The  food-plant  of  this  is  unknown. 

Helopeltis  Beegrothii,  n.  sp. 
Mas. :  ochraceus  velfere  aurantiacus,  pedibus  concoloribus,ve7'tice,froiite, 
clypeo,  oculis  antennisque  nigris ;    clavo,  tertia  basali  parte  exccpta,  corio 
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dimidio  apicali,  cuneo  mcmhraiiaque  cmereo-nigricantihus,  hac  irideaceiitc ; 
alls  nigricantihus,  pidchre  iridescentibus ;  cornu  ^cutellari  levissime  retror- 
sum  nutante,  sub-recto.  Lo?}  .  oum  hcmielytris,  9  mm. 

Patria:  Gi-aboon. 
Caput  a  latere  visum  infcrne  altitudine  nonnihil  brevius.  Rostrum  coxas  in- 
termedias  baud  superans,  extreme  apice  nigricante,  articulo  primo  capite  paullo 
breviore.  Antennae  longissimse,  subtiliter  brevissime  at  dense  pilosulae,  articulo 
primo  margine  corii  laterali  vix  breviore,  apice  incrassato  pallidiore,  extrema  basi 
ochracea ;  secundo  primo  longiore,  tertio  secundo  paullo  breviore  et  quarto  fere 
triplo  longiore;  longitudo  articuli  primi  fere  5,  secundi  6|,  tertii  5|,  quarti  2  mm. 
Pronotum  unicolor,  postice  convcxum  et  versus  apicem  vald©  declive,  annulo  apicali 
fortiter  constricto,  sat  jnagno.  Scutellum  pallidius  cinerascenti  flavescens,  fere 
eeque  longum  ac  latum,  sub-triangulare,  ipso  apice  autem  truncato,  cornu  pronoto 
(annulo  apicali  excepto)  sequclongo  vel  vix  longiore,  basi  et  apice  pallidiore,  ipso 
apice  fuscescente  leviter  dilatato  et  nonnihil  oblique  truncato.  Hemieljtra  abdo- 
men longe  superantia.  Femora  leviter  curvata  et  levissime  nodulosa,  ante  apicem 
incrassatum  constricta.  Tibiae  i-ectse,  subtiliter  pilosula?.  Tarsi  breviusculi,  articulo 
primo  et  tertio  fere  sequilongis,  apice  nigricantibus,  secundo  brevi.  Unguiculi 
nigri,  apice  testacei,  aroliis  valde  divaricantibus. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  pale 
colour  o£  the  body,  and  by  the  concolorous  pale  legs.  The  antennae 
are  not  broken  in  the  specimens,  and  the  last  joint  is  very  short. 

Helsingfors  :  May  8th,  1892. 


Arena  Octavii,  Fauvel :  a  genus  and  species  neio  to  Britain. — In  July,  1891,  Mr. 
Or.  W.  Tait,  of  Knowle,  captured  a  number  of  interesting  beetles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ilfracombe  and  Lynmouth.  These  he  very  kindly  submitted  to  me  for 
examination,  and  amongst  them  I  found  several  rare  species  not  previously  recorded 
from  that  district.  In  the  Ilfracombe  lot  was  a  single  beetle,  which  I  recognised  as 
being  like  one  taken  by  myself  at  Weymouth,  and  which  had  been  put  aside  for 
determination  until  other  specimens  could  be  obtained.  Being  evidently  new  to  the 
British  fauna,  I  sent  them  to  Dr.  Sharp,  who  reported  in  effect  that  they  were  the 
long-looked-for  Arena  Octavii.  My  specimen  was  taken  on  the  Chesil  Beach,  in 
June,  1883,  under  stones  embedded  in  the  sands,  accompanied  by  Phytosus  balticus, 
and  Mr.  Tait's  was  captured  in  a  dead  gull  on  the  shore  near  Ilfracombe. 

From  Lynmouth  thei'e  were  G-nypeta  ccerulea  (taken  in  damp  shingle  on  river 
bank),  Leptusa  analis  (under  bark  of  log),  Sipalia  testacea  (under  stones  below  tide 
mark),  and  Anoplodera  sexguttata,  with  confluent  hinder  spots  (on  flowers  of 
Compositce). — W.  Gr.  Blatch,  Brockenhurst,  Knowle,  near  Birmingham  :  May  17th, 
1892. 

Stilicus  fragilis  at  Shirley. — Last  year  I  took  this  beetle  in  April  at  Shirley, 
in  a  faggot  stack,  and  this  year  I  took  it  in  the  same  place,  in  numbers,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Chitty.     The  following  captures  during  1891  are,  perhaps,  also  worthy  of 


iTieiition  :  Mycetophagus  qiu.driguttatus,  from  a  granary  in  liolborn,  March  2itli  ; 
Conopalpus  testaceus,  Bishop'.' Wood,  April  11th  ;  Dryoccetes  coryli,  Coonibe  Wood, 
July  25' h;  Fr tonus  corit"  '  ,?,  Dasytes  nfger,  and  Cyrtotriplax  blpttstulata,  lHew 
Forest,  early  I'n  A  Morust  •  '  ( idula  ritjipes,  Gravesend,  Septemher  12th;  in  August, 
1890,  I  found  a  specimen  of  Oberea  oculata  at  Wicken  Fen. — Horace  St.  J. 
DoNisTiiORPE,  37,  Court  field  Gardens,  South  Kensington  :  May,  1892. 

CicindeJa  campestris  and  Halictus  ruhicundus. — I  was  amused  whilst  watching 
for  Hymenoptera  in  a  sort  of  quarry  near  here  to  see  a  Cicindela  pounce  upon  a 
Halictus  ruhicundus.  I  was  interested  as  to  how  matters  would  go,  and  amused  to 
see  the  Cicindela  quickly  relax  its  grasp,  and  the  Halictus  fly  off  ;  the  Cicindela 
immediately  afterwards  apparently  cleaning  its  mouth  up  with  its  front  tarsi,  as  if 
the  encounter  had  not  been  agreeable  ;  H.  ruhicundus,  I  know,  can  sting  pretty 
sharply,  but  whether  it  used  its  sting  in  this  case  or  not  I  had  no  means  of  judging, 
but  Cicindela  being  so  much  the  larger  and  stronger  insect  of  the  two,  I  think 
the  Halictus  could  not  have  got  out  of  its  grasp  without  using  some  means  of 
defence  other  than  bodily  strength. — Edwaed  Saundees,  Broad  Park,  Ilfracombe  : 
Hay  \Qth,  1892. 

Epeolus  productus,  Thorns.,  and  rujipes,  Thorns. — Last  year,  when  setting  some 
female  examples  of  E.  rujipes,  Thorns.,  I  noticed  two  processes  protruding  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  5th  ventx-al  segment.  I  accordingly  pulled  the  apical  segments  out 
as  far  as  I  could,  and  put  the  specimens  away  for  examination  on  some  future  occa- 
sion. I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  thera,  and  find  that  these 
processes  are  lateral  productions  of  the  6th  ventral  segment,  which  lies  hidden 
beneath  the  5th.  I  have  not  noticed  any  such  processes  in  other  genera,  and  they 
are  useful  in  affording  a  good  specific  character  between  two  very  closely  allied 
species.  In  ruftpes,  Thorns.,  each  process  is  about  four  times  as  long  as  wide,  sub- 
parallel  sided,  the  sides  converging  to  the  apex  in  convex  lines,  the  apex  being 
pointed  ;  the  sides  near  the  apex  are  roughened  but  not  distinctly  dentate,  between 
the  processes  the  apical  margin  of  the  segment  is  slightly  and  angularly  produced 
in  the  centre,  and  fringed  with  short  haii's  In  productus,  Thoms  ,  the  processes 
are  longer  and  more  spatulate  in  form,  the  sides  of  the  slightly  dilated  apical  portion 
are  distinctly  dentate,  and  the  apical  margin  of  the  segment  between  the  processes 
is  truncate  and  fringed  with  much  longer  hairs  than  in  rujipes. — Id.,  St.  Ann's, 
Woking:   May  6th.  1892. 

Gossyparia  ulmi. — This  remarkable  Coccid  was  first  noticed  by  Eeaumur  without 
name,  except  that  of  the  "  Progallinsecte  "  of  the  elm  ;  he  gives  its  natural  history 
and  figures  the  female  in  all  its  stages  (Mem.,  T.  iv,  p.  154,  pi.  vii,  figs.  1 — 10,  1738). 
De  Geer,  under  the  name  of  Coccus  farinosus  alni,  also  described  the  same  species 
as  found  on  the  alder,  and  gave  figures  of  the  female  in  all  stages  (Mem.,  vi,  p.  443, 
pi.  28,  figs.  16—22,  1776).  Geoffroy,  however,  had  previously  described  the  same 
insect  as  Coccus  ulmi,  citing  Eeaumur  only,  but  without  quoting  any  figure,  and  his 
specific  name  takes  precedence  by  prioi'ity  (Hist.  abr.  dee  Insectes,  T.  i,  p.  512). 
Signoret  describes  and  figures  both  J  and  ^*  ,  the  former  for  the  fir.st  time,  but  it  is 
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the  imperfect  form  with  sliort  wings  (moignons  d'elytres''  ^""  created  for  tlie  spocies 
the  generic  name  of  Oossyparia  (Essai,  p.  318,  pi.  xv,  fi^^*  ^'  ^^  ^c?,  1875).  Lastly, 
Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  has  described  and  beautifully  figurea  "^^  ^  species  imported  into 
America  the  insect  in  all  its  stages,  and  not  only  the  short-wul^ed  malt  forms  men- 
tioned by  Signoret,  but  also  those  with  fully  developed  wings,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  seen  before.  They  were  all  found  on  elms,  Ulmus  americana,  as  well  as 
upon  U.  campestris  and  U.  montana,  both  European  species,  the  former  of  them  in 
this  case  imported  from  England.  This  is  all  the  more  curious,  as  Gossyparia  ulnii 
is  not  known  to  inhabit  England  ;  but,  as  it  now  seems  sure  that  it  exists  in  Britain, 
I  give  this  note  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  discovered.  Its  usual  habit,  at  any  rate 
in  its  ultimate  state,  is  to  fix  itself  on  the  bark,  where  the  white  cottony  case  is  con- 
spicuous, the  peculiarity  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  being  that  it  does  not  entirely 
cover  the  insect,  but  the  dark  back  of  this  is  left  exposed.  Adult  in  June.  The 
length  is  3  — 4  mm.  (Insect  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  34, 1890). — J.  W.  Douglas,  153,  Lewisham 
Eoad,  S.E.  :  3Iaj/  2nd,  1892. 

Parlatoria  zizyphi,  Lucas. — At  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  McLachlan  gave  to 
me  some  "  blood  oranges  "  bought  in  a  shop  in  London,  but  of  which  the  native 
country  was  not  known — probably  it  was  Malta,  and  on  them  were  many  black 
scales,  remarkable  for  their  quadrangular  shape.  As  well  as  I  could  make  «out  from 
the  imperfect  examination  I  was  able  to  make,  they  were  $  Parlatoria  zizyphi, 
Lucas,  as  interpreted  by  Signoret,  differing  a  little  in  form  from  his  figure  (Essai, 
pi.  V,  fig.  9a)  by  being  straighter  on  the  sides  ;  Comstock's  fig.  5,  pi.  xi,  in  his 
"  Report  for  1880,"  is  much  better.  To  be  more  sure  I  sent  some  of  the  scales  to 
Mr.  Morgan  for  a  minute  investigation,  and  he  has  now  reported  that  he  quite 
agrees  in  the  specific  determination.  Boisduval,  who  described  it  as  Kermes 
aurantii,  many  years  after  Lucas  had  designated  it  as  C.  zizyphi  living  on  Zizyphus 
pinnachristi  (a  species  of  a  genus  o{  JRhamnece),  says  that  it  is  found  commonly  in 
Algeria  and  at  Pau,  France  ;  and  Signoret  had  seen  it  abundant  not  only  on  the 
fruit,  but  also  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  orange,  lemon  and  jujube  trees.  Myti- 
laspis  citricola,  a  near  relative,  was  also  present  on  the  blood  oranges,  but  the  fruit 
was  not  deteriorated  by  the  dual  settlers. — Id.  :  May  \^th,  1892. 

Papilio  Antimachus,  female. — A  specimen  of  this  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  unique 
insect  has  just  come  to  hand  from  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa.  It  is  a  very  small 
insect,  and  differs  from  the  male  by  the  fore-wings  being  rounded  on  the  outer  mar- 
gin instead  of  concave,  they  are  also  much  less  clothed  with  scales  and  approach 
a  semi-diaphanous  condition ;  it  was  accompanied  by  an  unusually  fine,  large, 
dark  male  specimen  caught  in  the  same  locality,  and  both  specimens  are  in  good 
order.  The  anal  segment  of  P.  Antimachus  is  exactly  the  same  sexually  as  in  the 
genus  Ornithoptera,  the  males  having  a  hoi'ny  clasjjed  terminal,  whilst  in  the  female 
it  is  simple  and  thickly  pubescent.  Both  the  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  fine 
collection  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams,  F.E.S.,  of  Enfield,  whose  New  Museum  being 
now  completed,  the  collections  can  be  seen  by  appointment. — William  Watkins, 
The  Hollies,  Croydon  :  May  bih,  1892. 
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Aporia  cratcBgi. — As  the  season  for  this  fast  disappearing  species  is  at  hand, 
may  I  ask  entomologists  not  only  to  keep  a  careful  look  out  for  it,  but  also  to  record 
any  capture.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  it  soon  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  far 
as  English  specimens  are  concerned,  and  the  last  records  of  its  capture  will  be  in- 
teresting in  the  future.  In  the  "  Entomologist's  Record  "  for  April  last,  Mr.  Tutt 
mentions  that  the  last  record  of  the  species  was  that  of  the  specimens  taken  in  1887, 
vouched  for  by  Mr,  Webb  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  131)  ;  but  this  is  an  error 
on  Mr.  Tutt's  part,  as  it  was  taken  in  1888,  and  recorded  in  the  "  Entomologist," 
vol.  xxi,  p,  184.  I  am  under  the  strong  impression  that  I  either  read  or  was  told 
of  its  capture  in  North  Kent  in  1890,  but  can  find  no  note  of  it. — C.  A.  Beiggs, 
55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  :  May  \mh,  1892. 

Prices  of  British  Lepidoptera. — At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Naish,  of  Bristol  (whose  name  appears  frequently  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Intelligencer  "),  at  Stevens'  Rooms  on  May  16th,  some  of  the  extinct  (or  nearly 
so)  species  of  British  Lepidoptera  fetched  high  prices.  We  note  the  following. 
Seven  examples  of  Lt/ccena  dispar  (the  long  extinct  British  form  of  L.  Eippothoe) 
realized  £16  8s.,  or  an  average  of  nearly  £2  Vs.  each  ;  a  <J  sold  for  £3  3s.,  and  a? 
for  £4  10s.,  these  being  in  very  fine  condition  A  lot  containing  four  PoJyommatus 
Acis  (perhaps  extinct)  was  sold  for  18s.  Eight  Lcelia  ccenosa  (apparently  recently 
extinct)  were  sold  for  £3  IVs.  6d.  Two  Cleora  viduaria  (not  found  very  recently) 
were  knocked  down  for  a' guinea.  Seven  Noctua  suhrosea  (long  extinct  as  British, 
and  the  continental  form  of  which,  subccerulea,  is  very  different  in  appearance)  ob- 
tained £6  12s.,  one  very  fine  example  realizing  £2  IDs. — Eds. 

The  Entomology  of  the  month  of  April. — The  fine  warm  weather  which  com- 
menced on  March  25th  continued  till  April  14th,  when  there  was  a  return  of  snow 
storms ;  then,  on  the  21st,  the  weather  turned  warmer  again,  but  colder  again  on 
the  25th.  Almost  throughout  the  month  there  was  a  continuance  of  N.  E.  winds 
and  brilliant  sunshine  with  frosts,  and  sometimes  sharp  ones  at  night.  The  effect 
upon  insect  life  in  Dorsetshire  has  been  a  remarkable  one  ;  butterflies  have  been 
unusually  plentiful,  moths  unusually  scarce.  During  the  first  fortnight  F.  rapes 
and  napi  appeared  in  numbers,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  hrassicce,  and  several  of 
rhamni,  V.  cardui  and  urticce,  and  more  of  Atalanta  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
spring.  Both  rapcB  and  napi  appeared  on  the  2nd.  Andrena  Clarkella  and  Gwynana 
Nomada  horealis  and  Fahriciana,  and  Bombylius  major  also  appeared  commonly, 
with  a  few  of  Anticlea  ladiata.  Now  came  the  change.  From  the  14th  to  the  21st 
hardly  any  of  the  above  were  to  be  seen,  and  one  or  two  of  urticce  again  retired  to 
winter  quarters  in  my  house.  On  the  23rd  I  went  to  the  New  Forest  for  the  day, 
and  there  saw  H.  Algeria  in  abundance,  and  a  solitary  specimen  of  E.  abbreviata  ; 
strange  to  say  it  has  been  the  only  Eupithecia  I  have  seen  this  year.  Tortricodes 
hyemana  and  Biurnea  fagella  have  likewise  been  unusually  scarce.  The  first  A. 
cardamines  (a  female)  appeared  on  the  11th.  The  weather  since  May  5th  has  again 
been  warmer,  and  the  previously  named  butterflies  abundant  again,  in  company  with 
A.  cardamines  and  A.  Euphrosyne.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  easterly  wind  with 
frosts  at  night  are  injurious  to  moth  life,  but  do  not  affect  butterfly  life,  so  long  as 
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there  is  plenty  of  blue  sky  and  sunshine.  I  may  as  well  add,  that  I  met  with 
Limnolia  nigrina  and  irimaeulata  B,nd  Tipula  plumhea  dit^onYwexnonih  on  the  26th. 
— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton :  May  \2th,  1892. 


©bituarit. 


Dr.  Carl  August  Dohrn  died  on  the  morning  of  May  4t]i,  at  Stettin,  in  the 
86th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  on  June  27th,  1806.  He  having  lived  so  long 
we  can  hardly  say  his  demise  was  unexpected,  yet  after  all,  even  when  its  advent 
seems  near,  death  always  comes  as  a  surprise  and  with  a  shock  to  survivors.  He 
had  wished  that  his  end  might  be  sudden,  and  he  obtained  his  desire.  For  some 
years,  in  order  to  escape  the  rigour  of  a  northern  climate,  he  had  spent  the  winter 
in  Italy,  but  the  last  season  he  remained  at  home,  and  in  the  autumn  had  an  attack 
of  influenza,  from  which,  however,  he  had  fairly  recovered,  for  we  heard  from  him 
that  at  the  end  of  January  he  had  been  able  to  resume  his  entomological  studies, 
and  was  in  high  spirits,  "  having  received  upwards  of  1000  beetles  from  Sumatra 
which  kept  him  busy  from  morning  to  night." 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  bias  towards  entomology,  but  Hagen  gives 
his  first  published  article  as  in  the  "  Entomologische  Zeitung  "  for  1845,  but  he 
must  have  been  an  entomologist  long  before  that  time.  On  the  death,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  39,  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  the  first  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Stettin,  which  had  been  founded  in  1839,  C.  A.  Dohrn, 
who  was  then  ofEciating  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  selected  for  the  vacant  post, 
and  at  the  ensuing  Anniversary  Meeting,  November  51  h,  184-3,  was  duly  elected 
President,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  for  upwards  of  40  years.  He  retired  in 
1887,  and  the  post  was  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son.  Dr.  Heinrich  Dohrn.  His 
youngest  son,  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn,  is  the  well-known  founder  of  the  Zoological  Station 
at  Naples. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  Society  during  all  this  time  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  power  of  Dohrn  to  attract  and  keep  together  the  bulk  of  the  entomologists  of 
G-ermany  and  many  of  other  countries,  and  his  influence  remained  great.  Coleoptera 
occupied  his  own  attention,  but  he  had  a  regard  for  insects  of  other  Orders,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  brought  him  into  communication  with  the  lovers  of  them  ; 
for  he  had  a  sympathy  not  only  with  entomologists  as  such,  but  also  as  cultivators 
of  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  the  varied  realm  of  Nature,  and  he  was 
able,  as  a  rule,  to  give  far  more  general  information  on  cognate  matters  than  he  re- 
ceived. He  often  visited  other  countries  :  he  came  to  England  several  times,  amongst 
others  in  1852  with  Zeller,  in  1854  with  Boheman,  and  in  1857  with  Hagen.  He 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1855,  and  an 
Honorary  Member  in  1885. 

Besides  being  a  good  classic,  he  had  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  European 
languages,  most  of  which  he  could  speak,  read  and  write  with  facility,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  get  a  good  story  in  any  of  them,  for  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and 
humour.  He  learned  English  in  order  to  read  Shakespeare's  works  in  the  original, 
and  he  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  them  than  most  Englishmen;  and  as 
evidence  of  his  proficiency  in  English  may  be  quoted  his  translation  from  Waterton's 
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"  Wanderings  "  of  the  account  of  the  hidiorous  nocturnal  adventure  with  ants  of  a 
visitor  to  a  West  Indian  plantation,  which  he  published  in  the  Entomol.  Zeitung 
for  1876.  That  periodical,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Stettin  Society,  and  was  edited 
bj  Dohrn  as  long  as  he  remained  President,  also  contains  copious  articles  by  him, 
many  of  them  descriptive  of  new  species  of  beetles,  and  many  relating  to  authors 
and  their  works,  and  notes  of  travel.  His  own  collection  of  Coleoptera  was  very 
extensive,  almost  unique  in  the  completeness  of  some  families  and  genera,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  Paussidce,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  specimen  of  a  new  species  of  these,  his  darlings. 

But  Dohrn  was  much  besides  an  entomologist,  for  he  excelled  as  a  littSrafeur, 
and  among  other  things  translated  from  the  Spanish  into  German  several  of  the 
plays  of  Calderon.  These,  we  believe,  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  king, 
Frederick  William  lY,  and  his  musical  talents  made  him  often  a  welcome  visitor  at 
the  royal  palace. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  Dohrn  as  a  musician.  He  was  not  only  a  dramatic 
singer,  but  a  performer  on  the  piano  with  an  excellence  rarely  attained  by  any  but 
professionals,  not  only  as  regards  mechanical  efficiency,  but  with  an  intellectual  and 
appreciative  understanding  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  mastei's.  To  hear  him  was 
one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  possible. 

In  his  own  house  he  was  most  hospitable,  kind  and  considerate,  and  those  who 
have  enjoyed  his  company  on  such  occasions  have  ever  felt  an  aching  void  when  they 
came  to  an  end.     Of  such  a  man  it  may  truly  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Campbell — 

"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 
Is  not  to  die." 
—J.  W.  D. 
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Birmingham  Entomological  Society  :  3Iai/  9th,  1892. — Mr.  G-.  H.  Kenrick, 
F.E.S.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Eobert  Allday,  Handsworth,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  P.W.Abbot  showed  Melitcea  Athalia  from  Abbott's  Wood,  also  from  South 
of  France  ;  Oporina  croceago,  taken  on  sallow  blossoms  at  Wyre  Forest,  and  other 
Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Kenrick  remarked  that  the  English  Athalia  were  finer  than  the 
French.  Mr.  Q-.  W.  Wynn  showed,  a  number  of  moths  taken  at  the  sallows  at 
Moreton  Green,  including  TcBniocampa  popu/eti,  gracilis,  &c.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley 
read  a  paper  on  the  Tipulidce,  showing  six  boxes  of  specimens  in  illustration ;  he 
said  that  there  were  170  British  species,  out  of  which  he  had  taken  112,  also  one 
new  to  Britain,  two  formerly  considered  as  doubtfully  British,  and  one  or  two, 
perhaps,  new  to  science. — Colbran  J.  Wainwbigut,  Hon.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire   Entomological   Society  :    Mat/  9th,  1892. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  M.A.,  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Butterfly  Life  before 
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leaving  the  Egg."  The  paper  was  ilhistratcd  by  various  eggs  of  Lepidoptera , 
shown  under  microscopes.  Mr.  Higgins  also  exhibited  some  Brazilian  Lepidoptera,  ■ 
and  pointed  out  a  strong  case  of  mimicry.  Tlie  President  exhibited  the  rare  Crambus  | 
myelins  from  Perth.  Mr.  Stott,  a  case  of  Educational  Entomology,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  \ 
Rigby,  N.  H.  Museum,  Nottingham,  containing  the  life-history  of  Eriogaster  la-  ' 
nestris.  Mr.  Jones,  recently  bred  Lepidoptera,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Asphalia 
flavicornis.—F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool. 


The    South  London  Entomological    and    Natural   History    Society: 
April  28tk,  1892.— C.  Q.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Blackford,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  A.  Cant  exhibited  a  case  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  Hesperiidce,  mounted 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  kept  with  the  series  in  the  cabinet.     Mr.  Fro- 
hawk,  varieties  of  Pieris  rapce,  L.,  from  Cambridge,  a  variety  of  Argynnis  Euphra- 
sy ne,  L.,  and  a  black  example  of  Apatura  Iris,  L.     Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett,  on  behalf  of 
Major  Still,  a  series  of  Demas  coryli,  L.     On  behalf  of  Mr.  Sabine,  Mr,  Barrett  also  I 
exhibited  a  variety  of  Papilio  Machaon,  L.,  with  the  dark  bands  narrow  and  margi-   , 
nal  primrose  spots  broad  and  bright ;  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  Latona,Jj.,  with  large   j 
black   spots,   and    the    wings   suffused    with  a  peculiar  bronze  colour ;    Argynnis   \ 
Euphrosyne,  L.,  having  the  black  spots  massed  together  into  large,  sharp,  deep,  ! 
black  bands,  and  the  fulvous  colour  in  bright  intermediate  bands ;    and  a  much   ' 
suffused  specimen  o^  Argynnis  Selene,  Schiff.,  with  the  black  spots  massed  in  broad   i 
ill-defined  bands.     Mr.  Barrett  likewise,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  exhibited   I 
varieties  of  Melanargia  Oalatea,  L.,  varying  from   dark  to   very   pale  forms.     Mr.    ] 
Billups  exhibited  Pimpla  graminella,  Schr.,  remarking  that  the  cocoons  were  ob-    ' 
tained  from  a  larva  of  Odonestis  potatoria,  L.,  and  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Fenn  in    : 
January,  1891 ;  four  specimens  were  bred  in  1891,  and  nineteen  emerged  during  the    i 
present  month.  ; 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the    ■ 
5th  and  6th  of  May,  at  "The  Bridge   House,"  London  Bridge,  S.E.     Mr.  C.  G-.    \ 
Barrett,  F.E.S.,   President,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Vice-    ■ 
President,  formally  opened  the  Exhibition,  which  comprised  examples  of  all  branches    ■ 
of  Natural  History.     The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  three  large  rooms,  in  a  fourth    ■ 
room  Mr.  Reeves  exhibited  original  diagrams  of  horses  in  motion,  and  explained  his 
drawings  by  the  aid  of  a  zoetrope,  and  a  fifth  room  was  set  apart  for  lectures,  which     ' 
were  illustrated  by  slides  thrown  on  a  screen  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.    During     ' 
each  evening  Mr.  F.  Enock,  F.E.S.,  &c.,  gave  the  "  Life-history  of  the  trapdoor     ; 
spider,"  illustrated  by  his  original  micro-photographs  ;   Mr.  E.  Step,  "  A  talk  about 
toadstools  ;"  and  Mr.  G-.  Day,  F.R.M.S.,  "  Domestic  Friends  and  Foes."     Among 
the  more  important  of  the  Entomological  exhibits  were  those  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Leech,     1 
who  showed  a   number  of   drawers  containing  Paleearctic  Lepidoptera ;    Mr.   S. 
Edwards,  a  large  selection  of  Exotic  Rhopalocera  ;  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  also  showed 
exotic  species  arranged  to  show  ifiimicry ;    Mr.  Crockett,  life-histories  of  many  silk 
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producing  species  of  Bombyces.  British  Lepidoptera  was  represented  by  over  forty 
exhibitors,  including  Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett,  Dr.  Wheeler,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Eobson,  S.  Webb, 
P.  B.  Mason,  C.  S.  G^regson,  W.  Tugwell,  J.  A.  Clark,  J.  W.  Hall,  A.  Short,  A.  W. 
Mera,  O.  Goldthwait,  J.  Henderson,  W.  Machin,  J.  W.  Tutt,  W.  Farren,  C.  H. 
Williams,  R.  Adkin,  J.  Wellman,  J.  Adye,  R.  S.  Standen,  —  Jager,  R.  South,  F. 
Merrifield,  &c.,  &c.  In  other  Orders,  Mr.  R.  McLachlan  exhibited  European 
Neuroptera.  Coleoptera  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  West,  Mr.  J.  Lewcock,  and  Mr. 
T.  R.  Billups ;  the  last  named  gentleman  also  exhibiting  British  Hemipfera- 
Heteroptera  and  Homoptera,  Hymenoptera-Aculeata,  and  Ichneumonidce,  long  series, 
many  being  unique  and  others  new  to  science,  also  two  drawers  showing  the  life- 
histories  of  many  species  of  internal  parasites,  an  exhibit  which  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  instructive  in  the  room.  Mr.  Auld  showed  nests  of  hornets,  and  Mr. 
H.  Moore,  exotic  Orthoptera  and  wasps'  nests.  Mr.  C.  H.  Goodman  had  two  cases 
of  dissections  illustrating  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  different  Orders  of  Insects. 
During  the  two  days  the  Exhibition  was  open  it  was  visited  by  over  1100 
visitors. — H.  W.  Baekee  and  H.  Shoet,  Ron.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  April  2.1th,  1892.— Robeet  McLach- 
lan, Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Baily,  of  Lynwood  House,  Paul  Churchtown,  Penzance, 
and  Mons.  Edmond  Fleutiaux,  of  1,  Rue  Malus,  Paris,  were  elected  Fellows  of  tlie 
Society. 

Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sabine,  varieties  of  the  following  species, 
viz.,  one  of  Papilio  Machaon,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Bailey  at  Wicken  in  1886  ;  one  of 
Argynnis  Lathonia,  taken  at  Dover  in  September,  1883  ;  one  of  A.  Euphrosyne, 
taken  at  Dover  in  1890  ;  and  one  of  A.  Selene,  taken  at  St.  Osyth  in  1885  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harwood.  He  also  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Demas  coryli,  reared  by  Major 
Still  from  larvae  fed  exclusively  on  beech,  which  he  said  appeared  to  be  the  usual  ^ 
food  of  the  species  in  Devonshire,  instead  of  hazel  or  oak.  Mr.  Barrett  likewise 
exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  a  number  of  varieties  of  Arge  Oalathea,  Lasiom- 
mata  Megoera,  Hipparchia  Tithonus,  and  Caenonympha  Famphilus,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dover. 

The  Rev.  J.  Seymour  St.  John  exhibited  a  variety  of  the  female  of  Eyhernia 
progemmaria,  taken  at  Clapton  in  March  last,  in  which  the  partially  developed  wings 
were  equally  divided  in  point  of  colour,  the  base  being  extremely  dark  and  the  outer 
portion  of  the  wing  very  pale. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  protective  re- 
semblance ;  his  attention  had  been  recently  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  species  of 
Kallima  apparently  lose  their  protective  habit  in  some  localities,  and  sit  with  their 
wings  open,  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  had  informed  him  that  he  had  heard  of  a  species 
of  Kallima  sitting  upside  down  on  stalks,  and  thus,  in  another  way,  abandoning  its 
protective  habits.  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  said  that  a  species  of  butterfly  in  South 
Africa,  which,  when  its  wings  were  vertically  closed,  resembled  the  reddish  soil  on 
which  it  settled,  in  the  Transvaal  rested  with  open  wings  on  quartzite  rock,  which 
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the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  protectively  resembled.    Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  McLachlan,  ; 
Mr.  Jacobj,  Mr.  Champion,  Kev.  Canon  Fowler  and  Mr.  Frohawk  continued  the 

discussion.  j 

Mr.  Gross  informed  the  Meeting  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Coun-  ] 

cil  passed  in  March  last,  he  and  Mr.  Elwes  liad  represented  the  Society  at  the  recent  ; 

G-overnment  enquiry  as  to  the  safety  and  suitability  of  the  proposed  Rifle  Range  in  \ 

the  New  Forest,  held  at  Lyndhurst  by  the   Hon.  T.  W.  H.  Pelham,  on  the  20th,  ; 

21st,  22nd  and  23rd  inst.,  and  that  they  had   given   evidence  at  such  enquiry,  and  , 

addressed  a  large  meeting  of  War   Office  officials,  Verderers  and  Commoners. —  J 

H.  Gross  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sees.  i 

Maj/  llth,  1892. — Frederick  DuCanb  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  j 

the  Chair.  ; 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Heath,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  114,  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  and  i 
Mr.  Samuel   Hoyle,  of  Audley  House,  Sale,  Cheshire,  Avere  elected  Fellows  of  (he 

Society.  ' 

The   President  announced   the   death,  on  the  4tli  of  May,  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Dohrii,  ; 
of  Stettin,  one  of  the  ten  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society.    Mr.  Stainton  expressed 
regret  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Dohrn,  whom  he  had  known  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  commented  upon  his  work  and  personal  qualities. 

Dr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  drawings  of  the  eggs  of  a  species  of  Remiptera,  in  illus-  j 

tration  of  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Society  ;  and  also  a  specimen  of  a  mosquito  j 

{Megarhina  hamorrhoidalis)  from  the  Amazon  district,  with  the  body,  legs  and  palpi  | 

furnished  with  scales  as  in  Micro- Lepidoptera.  j 

The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  on  behalf   of   Mrs.  Yenables,  of  Lincoln,  exhibited  \ 

cocoons  of  a  species  of  Bomhyx  from  Chota  Nagpur,  India ;   also  the  larva  cases  of  ] 

a  species  of  Psychidce  {Cholia  Crameri)  from  Poona,  India;    and  a  curious  case,  i 

apparently  of  another  species  of  Psychidce,  from  the  Island  of  Likoma,  Lake  Nyassa.  j 

Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk,  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Fseudacrcea  miraculosa  mimicking  Danais  Chrysippus  ;  also  a  specimen 
of  the  mimic  of  the  latter,  Diadema  Misippus,  and  read  notes  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  exhibited,  and  commented  on,  a  long  series  of  specimens  of  i 

Melitcea  Aurinia  {Artemis)  from  Hampshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Cumberland,  and  other  ; 

parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  also  a  long  and  varied  series  of  Coremia  fluctuata.  \ 

Mr.  H.  Goss   exhibited,  for  Mr.  W.  Borrer,  Jun.,  of  Hurstpierpoint,  a  photo-  | 
gi'aph  of  a  portion  of  a  nest  of  Vespa  vulgaris  which  had  been  built  with  the  object 

of  concealing  the  entrance  thereto  and  protecting  the  whole  nest  from  observation.  \ 

He  also  read  notes  on  the  subject,  which  had  been  communicated   to  him   by   Mr.  \ 

Borrer.  j 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild   communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  a  j 

Collection  oi  Lepidoptera  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Doherty  in  Southern  Celebes  during  i 

August  and  September,  1891."     He  also  sent  for  examination  the  types  of  the  new  j 

species  described  therein.  i 

Dr.  Sharp  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Eggs  of  an  Hemipterous  Insect  of  ; 

the  Family  EeduviidcB."     Mr.  Poulton  and  Mr.  Hampson  made  some  remarks  on  ! 

the  subject.— H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowlee,  Hon.  Sees.  \ 
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BY    JOHN    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

(Concluded  from  page  122). 

C.    MUEINIPENNELLA. 

Exp.  al.,  5^—6  lin.  Fore-wings  grey,  streaked  with  fine  white  lines,  that  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  wing ;  costal  margin  edged  by  one  of  these  lines.  Fringe 
at  apex  of  costa  grey,  tipped  with  white  along  the  free  edge.  Antennas  white,  an- 
nulated  with  dark  gir>ey  quite  up  to  the  tips. 

It  is  a  rather  large  insect.  The  antennas  have  a  dark  appearance 
from  the  breadth  of  the  annulations,  which  go  completely  round  and 
not  only  half  way  as  in  alticolella.  The  only  other  of  the  group  I  am 
acquainted  with  that  has  very  similar  antennse  is  adjunct ella  ;  but  from 
this  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  white  lines  in  the  wings. 
From  alticolella,  whose  wings  are  also  streaked  but  not  so  distinctly, 
it  may  be  known  by  its  larger  size  and  the  absence  of  any  shade  of 
yellow,  as  well  as  by  the  difference  of  the  antennas.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  of  all  upon  the  wing,  but  much  depends  upon  the  site. 
This  year  I  found  it  swarming  in  a  sunny  field  under  the  Malverns  as 
early  as  May  12th,  but  in  my  own  locality  at  home,  a  high  spot  with  a 
north  aspect,  I  did  not  meet  with  it  until  the  30th,  when  it  was  in 
good  order,  and  certainly  had  not  been  out  many  days,  for  I  had  been 
watching  for  it  pretty  assiduously  ;  whilst,  at  Haugh  Wood,  where 
the  insect  is  scarce  and  evidently  out  of  its  element  inhabiting  a  wood, 
1  saw  it  ovipositing  on  Luzula  multiilora  on  June  3rd, 

Larva,  pale  reddish-brown,  or  flesh-coloured,  almost  white  on  the  thoracic 
segments.  Head  blackish-brown.  Plates  all  black.  The  full  number  of  dorsal  sub- 
plates  on  3rd  present,  but  only  the  anterior  pair  on  4th.  Thus,  compared  with 
ulticolella,  the  general  colour  is  paler,  but  the  plates  darker.  It  feeds  on  Luzula 
campestris  and  multijiora.  The  cases  may  be  found  in  July,  and  continue  on  the 
rushes  till  about  the  end  of  September. 

I  allowed  the  opportunity  to  p«.ss  without  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  the 
iarva  when  it  begins  its  case-life,  but  as  the  cases  on  their  first  appearance  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  glitucicolella,  and  as  the  latter  is  in  its  antipenultimate  skin 
%vhen  it  commences  building,  it  may  be  concluded  that  murinipennella  is  also  of  the 
same  age  at  this  turning  jx)iut  in  its  existence.  Hence,  it  takes  to  a  case  one  moult 
efirlier  than  alficolella.  The  case  is  at  first  white,  semitransparent,  and  dusted,  as 
seems  to  be  the  rule  with  all  of  them,  with  minute  particles  from  the  interior  of  the 
capsule.  As  it  gets  bigger,  it  becomes  opaque  and  ochreous,  except  along  a  narrow 
line  on  the  under-side  that  remains  of  the  original  white  colour,  and  the  meaning 
of  which  I  shall  explain  when  treating  of  glaucicolella.  In  general  appearance  the 
full-sized  case  is  very  like  the  full-grown  case  of  ccespititiella,  only  it  is  rather  longer 
and  narrower  ;  hence  it  has  a  more  slender  look,  and  its  colour  besides  is  brownish- 
ochreous,  not  white  or  whitish-ochreous,  as  in  ccespititiella. 
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As  it  was  impossible  to  apply  the  name  of  murinipennella  to  any 
of  these  species  without  doing  violence  either  to  what  had  been 
written  previously  about  the  perfect  insect,  or  about  the  larva,  I  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Mr.  Stainton,  and  have  been  guided  by  his 
decision.  After  most  kindly  examining  all  my  material,  he  wrote 
about  this  insect,  "  This  is  my  idea  about  murinipennella,  the  most 
distinctly  streaked  of  the  group  ;"  and  he  added,  "  I  had  already  more 
than  suspected  the  case  figured  in  Nat.  Hist.  Tin.  as  that  of  murini- 
pennella  did  not  really  belong  to  the  moth  figured." 

C.    r^SPITITIELLA. 

Exp.  al.,  5 — 5|  lin.  Fore-wings  shining  grey,  or  ochreous-grej,  unstreaked  ; 
eosta  oonspicuouslj  white,  fading  gradually  into  the  greyish -ochreous  fringe  at  the 
apex.  Antennae  annulated  with  grey  on  the  inner  face,  the  outer  face  and  tip 
entirely  white.  A  paler  and  more  ochreous  form  occurs,  in  which  a  few  short  and 
dark,  but  obscure,  dashes  run  into  the  apical  half  of  the  eosta,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  a  part  of  the  grey  element  had  crystalized  out,  as  it  were,  along  these 
lines,  and  had  left  the  rest  of  the  wing  paler  and  more  ochreous.  In  the  type,  the 
grey  uniformly-coloured  fore-wings  and  the  clear  white  eosta  give  it  some  resemblance 
to  adjunctella,  but  besides  being  darker,  the  latter  has  the  wings  broader  and  browner, 
and  the  antennse  completely  annulated. 

It  is  usually  fully  out  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  lingers  on  in 
greatly  reduced  numbers  till  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of  the  species.  With  me 
it  is  almost  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  wettish  woods,  for  the  reason 
that  its  favourite  food  here,  namely,  J",  conglomeratus  and  effiisus,  are 
only  found  in  any  quantity  in  such  places,  but  on  the  western  side  of 
the  county  I  meet  with  it  on  open  moorland  about  1800  feet  or  more 
above  the  sea,  where  it  flies  among  J.  conglomeratus  and  squarrosus. 
At  one  time  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  squarrosus  insect  could 
be  the  same  species,  but  except  that  the  few  specimens  I  have  reared 
of  it  are  a  little  darker  than  the  type,  I  can  discover  no  other  differ- 
ence, and  as  neither  the  caudal  apparatus  nor  the  larvae  and  their  cases 
lend  any  countenance  to  its  distinctness,  the  idea  had  to  be  relinquished. 
I  may  add,  that  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bankes  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  a  long  series  bred  by  that  gentleman  from  the  same  plant, 
and  his  specimens,  too,  seem  also  a  little  darker  than  usual,  whilst 
amongst  them  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  pale  ochreous  form. 

Larva,  yellowish-brown,  or  mahogany  coloured.  Head  black.  Plates  black  or 
blackish.  Both  pair  of  dorsal  sub-plates  present  on  3rd,  but  no  trace  of  either  on 
4th.  The  spiracular  plate  on  4th  is  also  unusually  small,  being  barely  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  one  on  2nd.     There  is  frequently  a  small,  dull,  blackish  spot  on  the 
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hinder  part  of  the  back  of  12th  segment;  it  is  not  always  present,  nor  equally  dis- 
tinct when  present ;  it  is  not  a  plate,  and  disappears  along  with  the  loss  of  colour 
that  takes  place  during  the  latter  weeks  of  hibernation,  whereas  the  plates  at  that 
time  show  up  more  cleai'ly  by  contrast. 

The  figure  in  Nat.  Hist.  Tin.  shows  four  faint  grey  marks  on  the 
back  of  4th,  where  the  plates  should  be  found.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, true  plates,  but  only  slight  grey  stainings  of  the  skin,  of  very 
uncertain  occurrence,  and  are  always  lost,  1  believe,  before  the  larva 
has  done  feeding.  The  absence  of  the  dorsal  plates  on  4th,  and  the 
presence  of  the  dark  mark  on  12th,  are  important  points,  for  they 
are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this  larva.  It  becomes  full-fed 
in  the  autumn,  when  it  leaves  the  rush-heads,  and  hides  away  in  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  Its  favourite  foods  here  are  J.  conglomeratus 
and  effusus.  I  have  also  found  it  on  lamprocarpus  (not  commonly),  on 
squarrosus,  as  already  stated  (freely),  and  on  glaucus  (rarely).  It  is, 
no  doubt,  because  the  last  named  rush  is  distasteful  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  monopolizes  the  fields  and  lanes  in  these  parts  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  conglomeratus  and  effusus,  that  ccBspititiella  is  driven  in  my 
district  into  the  woods.  Mr.  Bankes  has  sent  it  me  on  J.  compressus, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  on  acutiflorus  ;  and  probably  it  feeds  on  other  kinds 
as  well. 

The  case  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  de- 
scribe it,  yet  there  may  be  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
its  construction.  In  the  first  place,  the  larva  is  later  than  any  of  its 
fellows  in  beginning  its  case.  I  have  not,  however,  ascertained  the 
precise  date,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  larva  is  bound  by  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  in  the  matter,  but  sometimes  sets  about  it  just 
before  the  last  moult,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  that  event.  As 
this  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  law  that  a  change  in  the 
habit  or  economy  of  a  larva,  or  even  any  definite  act  performed  by  it, 
such  as  exchanging  a  small  case  for  a  larger  one,  coincides  with  a 
definite  point  in  its  age,  it  is  possible  that  further  observation  may 
show  that  the  above  conclusion  is  incorrect.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  larva  is  long  past  its  babyhood  when  it  begins  to  build.  The  case 
makes  it  first  appearance  aa  a  short  and  stout  cylindrical  tube,  pro- 
jecting through  the  gap  in  the  capsule,  caused  by  the  natural 
dehiscence  of  the  valves,  or  else  through  an  artificial  opening  cut  by 
the  larva  itself.  It  is  thin  and  flimsy,  semitransparent,  and  covered 
with  minute  brown  fragments  of  vegetable  debris,  and  has  the  outer 
or  anal  end  blunt  and  rounded,  and,  strange  to  say,  closed.  After 
some  delay,  the  tail  end  is  gradually  built  out,  a  triquetrous  shape 
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being  given  to  it,  and  the  terminal  valves  added,  until  the  form  and 
almost  the  size  of  the  mature  ease  are  reached.  The  anal  end,  how- 
ever, still  remains  closed,  and  the  walls  thin  and  weak,  and  though  the 
case  can  afford  a  fairly  serviceable  covering  if  the  larva  be  obliged  to 
move,  yet  the  latter  usually  prefers  to  keep  it  fixed  to  the  old  moorings, 
whilst  he  himself  goes  in  search  of  food  within  the  rush-head,  which 
is  now  riddled  and  honeycombed  by  the  family  burrowings.  That  he 
sometimes  comes  to  grief  in  these  excursions,  or  fails  to  find  his  way 
back  again  and  has  to  build  afresh,  seems  warranted  by  the  fact  that 
empty  cases  are  not  unfrequently  left  stranded  on  the  rush-heads  long 
after  the  full  ones  have  been  carried  off  by  their  owners  into  winter 
quarters.  Many  of  these  empty  cases  are.  of  full  size,  but  whiter 
than  they  should  be,  and  invariably  have  the  anal  orifice  closed.  The 
last  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  the  permanent  unsealing  of 
the  anal  orifice,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  walls,  not,  I  think,  by 
further  spinning,  but  by  the  infiltration  of  some  more  liquid  material, 
which,  like  the  size  of  the  calico-manufacturer,  effectually  stiffens 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  changes  their  colour  from  w^hite  to  pale 
ochreous  or  buff.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  stiffeniiio-  material :  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  gland  can  supply  one  kind  of 
product  at  one  time  and  quite  a  different  kino  -  "another,  so  that  we 
must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  silk  gland  tor  its  source.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  reasons  I  need  not  enter  into,  highly  probable  that 
this  source  is  the  so-called  salivary  glands,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  function  of  these  organs  is  not  to  aid  in  digestion,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  is  rather  connected  with  the  above  phase  of  larval 
economy.*  The  case  being  now  complete,  the  larva  henceforth,  I 
believe,  resides  permanently  within  it. 

C.    GLAUCICOLELLA. 

Exp.  al.,  5 — Sj  lin.  Fore-wings  shining  greyish-ochreous,  unstreaked,  though 
frequently  with  a  few  (generally  four)  obscure  dark  dashes  running  into  the  apical 
half  of  the  costa.  Costa  conspicuously  white,  shading  gradually  into  the  whitish- 
ochreous  fringe  at  the  apex.  Antennse  annulated  with  grey  on  the  inner  face,  the 
outer  face  and  tip  entirely  white  j  occasionally  in  the  $  both  faces  are  white. 


■  These  glands  appear  to  be  present  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  insect  orders,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  their  office  is  in  every  instance  connected  with  some  process  or  other  external  to  the 
body.  Thus,  1  believe  these  glands  in  the  Hemiptera  instil  an  irritating  fluid  into  the  puncture 
made  by  the  proboscis  in  the  leaf  or  other  living  structure,  and  so  bring  an  increased  flow  of  sap 
to  the  spot.  Again,  the  pain  and  swelling  caused  by  the  bite  of  gnats,  &c.,  are  clear  proof  that 
they  introduce  some  irritant  or  poison,  and  what  more  likely  than  that  it  is  the  product  of  these 
glands.  Then  w^e  know  that  bees  and  wasps  make  use  of  an  adhesive  fluid  for  working  up  the 
material  of  their  nests,  or  for  kneading  the  excavated  soil  that  it  may  be  more  easily  carried 
away,  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  their  case  also  this  substance  is  secreted  by  the  so-called  salivary 
glands. 
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It  is  extremely  like  ccBspititiella,  and  is  doubtless  mixed  up  with 
it  in  most  collections,  but  it  is  a  paler  looking  and  more  decidedly 
ochreous  insect,  and  the  dark  apical  dashes  which  are  quite  the  ex- 
ception in  ccBspititiella  are,  I  think,  the  rule  in  glaucicolella.  It  makes 
its  appearance  considerably  later  than  ccBspititiella,  not  being  fully  out 
before  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  continues  on  the  wing  till  the 
middle  of  August.  It  flies  in  fields  and  lanes,  and  more  rarely  in 
woods. 

The  larva  is  of  niucli  the  same  shade  of  mahogany  colour  as  ccpspititiella,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that,  as  aUicolella,  any  difference  that  may  be  thought  to  be 
present,  on  comparison,  being  due  to  the  relative  distance  of  the  specimens  from  full 
growth,  for  immature  specimens  of  all  three  are  rather  reddish-brown  than  yellowish- 
brown.  The  head  and  plates  are  black  or  blackish.  The  posterior  pair  of  subplates 
are  absent  on  4th,  but  the  anterior  pair  are  present,  though  faint,  whereas  they  are 
quite  absent  in  ccespititiella ;  the  spiracular  plate  on  4th  is  also  much  larger  than  in 
ccBspititiella,  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  on  2nd,  and  no  trace  of  any  dark  mark 
exists  on  the  back  of  12t;h. 

The  larvae  make  their  appearance  at  intervals  through  the  autumn, 
and  are  of  very  diff'erent  sizes  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  and  stops 
their  feeding.  Some  are  quite  small,  and  of  these  many  still  stay  on 
the  panicles,  hiding  themselves  among  the  seeds  ;  others  are  apparently 
full  grown,  and  hibernate  lower  down  and  out  of  sight  amongst  the 
stalks  ;  all,  however,  great  and  small,  wake  up  again  in  the  early  spring 
and  complete  their  development  upon  what  is  left  of  last  year's  seeds. 
Of  all  the  rushes  with  which  I  am  acquainted  glaucus  is  the  best  at 
holding  its  seeds  to  a  late  date,  many  of  the  capsules  retaining  the 
greater  part  of  their  contents  until  the  following  May,  or  even  June. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  J.  glaucus  is  essentially,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  favourite  food  of  this  insect,  although  it  may  also 
be  found  on  conglomeratus,  effusus,  lamprocarpus,  and  at  times,  so  Mr. 
Fletcher  informs  me,  on  acutiflorus. 

The  fuJl-sized  case  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  ccespi- 
tltiella,  and  has  no  doubt  been  mistaken  for  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  always  certainly  so,  if  the  search  has  been  deferred  until  very  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  until  the  following  spring,  for  at  these  times  ccespi- 
titiella is  either  in  hiding  or  laid  up  for  pupation,  leaving  the  rushes 
in  possession  of  its  ally.  There  is,  however,  one  important  diff'erence 
between  them  :  ccBspititiella,  as  I  have  shown,  does  without  a  case 
until  somewhere  about  the  period  of  its  last  moult ;  glaucicolella,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  to  a  case  whilst  in  the  antipenultimate  skin,  that 
is,  with  two  moults  still  to  pass.  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
really  small  aud  perfect  case  of  ccespititiella,  whereas,  in  glaucicolella 
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perfect  cases  are  of  all  sizes,  from  very  tiny  ones  of  barely  more  than  : 

one  line's   length   up  to  the  full   measurement  of  three  lines.     The  j 

cases  are  at  first  white  and  semitransparent,  and  so  like  miniature  ; 

cases  of  ccespititiella  in   their  early  stage,  that  we  may  conclude  they  : 
are  formed  in  much  the  same  way,  but  they  soon  get  strengthened  by 
the  stiffening  material,  and   acquire  a  slight  ochreous   or  buff    tint. 

Specimens,    both    large    and    small,   will   often  be   noticed  having    a  I 

white  margin  to  the  valves  of  the  anal  end,  and   a  seam  of  the  same  i 

colour  the   whole  way  down  the   centre  of  the  under-side,  indicating  , 

that  the  case  has  recently  been  enlarged,  for  these  white  portions  are  j 

the  lines  upon  which  the  growth  of  the  case  takes  place.     Increased  \ 

length  is  obtained  by  simple  additions  to  the  tail  end,  but  to   provide  I 

for  greater  width  the  larva  cuts  open  the  case  along  the  ventral  side  J 

from  end  to  end,  and   then  having   added  the  necessary  increment,  ' 

closes  it  up  again,  though  probably  in   the  actual   performance  the  \ 

addition  and  the  closure  are  practically  one  and  the  same  act.     I  was  , 

once  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  a  larva  just  as  it  had  slit  the  case  open  j 

in  this  way,  and  on  other  occasions  I  have  dropj)ed  upon  it  at  different  I 

stages  in  the  process  of  closing  it  up  again,  these  only  differing  by  the  ; 

amount  of  cross-spinning  that  had  taken  place.  \ 

I  have  reserved  the  consideration  of  their  anatomy  to   the   last. 

The  figures  represent  the  ventral  portion  of  the  8th  segment,  with  the  ■ 

genital  aperture  in   the  female  of  each  of  the   five   species.     In  the  i 

Lepidoptera,  and  still  more  in   some  other  classes  of  insects,  we  have  I 

long  learnt  to  take  advantage  of  the  curious  fact,  that  great  structural  j 

differences  in  the  terminal  segments  of  the  male  are   often   found  to  I 

occur  in  species  otherwise  extremely  alike,  but  perhaps  the  attempt  \ 

has  seldom  before  been  made  to  show,  that  in  the  corresponding  parts  | 

of  the  other  sex  also  we  may  readily  obtain,  without  any  complicated  i 

dissection,  excellent  and  trustworthy  characters,  where  the  ordinary  i 

superficial  ones  are  barely  sufiicient   for  our  purpose.     How  far  a  , 

thorough  study  of  these  parts  might  repay  the  systematist  it  would  be  \ 

difficult  to  say,  but  that  the  chief  gain  would  be  in  the  discrimination  j 

of  species  rather  than  in  the  arrangement  of  genera  and  families  is  I 

perhaps  to  be  expected,  when  the   extreme  readiness  of  the  parts  to  i 

change  their  form  and  their  extravagant  manner  of  doing  it  are  taken  ; 

into  consideration.  ; 

Looking  at  the  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  outline  of  the  l 

outer  end  of  the  ventral  plate  is  much  alike  in  sylvaticella,  aUicolella  ! 

and  murinipennella.     There  is  a  deep  smooth  cut  notch  in  the  centre,  j 
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whilst  the  wavy  margins  slope  away  in  a  curve  to  the  dorsal  aspect. 
In  ccBspititiella  and  fflaucicolella  the  notch  is  much  shallower,  and  the 
margins  pass  off  horizontally  ;  in  glaucicolella  the  notch  is  particularly 
small  and  shallow,  and  occasionally  is  absent  altogether.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  in  passing,  that  a  tendency  to  vary  within 
certain  limits  is  met  with  in  these  anatomical  features  just  as  in  an}^ 
other  class  of  characters,  without  affecting  in  the  one  case  more  than 
the  other  their  general  importance,  d  d  are  curious  little  pockets  at 
the  outer  corners  of  what  we  may  call  the  vestibule  of  the  genital 
aperture  ;  they  are  very  perfect  in  si/lvaticella,  rudimentary  in  oltico- 
leJla,  C(Bsi)ititieUa  and  glaucicolella,  and  quite  obsolete  in  alticolella. 
e  e  appear  also  to  be  pockets,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  external 
portion  of  the  canal  leading  to  the  bursa  copulatrix  ;  they  are  present 
in  sylvaticella^  alticolella  and  murinipennella,  but  no  trace  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  be  found  in  ccespififiella  and  glaucicolella.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  sylvaticella  and  alticolella  agree  in  the  length  of 
the  external  portion  (l)  of  the  canal,  which,  in  their  case,  reaches 
back  some  distance  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  segment,  and  also  in 
the  possession  of  the  inner  pair  of  pockets  (e  e)  ;  ccespititiella  and 
glaucicolella,  on  the  other  hand,  have  short  external  canals,  and  want 
the  pockets  e  e  ;  whilst  murinipennella  holds  an  intermediate  position, 
having  the  short  canal  of  the  one  and  the  inner  pockets  of  the  other. 

Sylvaticella,  alticolella  and  murinipennella  are  so  palpably  dis- 
tinct, that  the  figures  may  now  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  but 
ccespititiella  and  glaucicolella  do  not  stand  on  quite  so  good  a  footing, 
for  the  parts  exhibit  something  of  the  same  closeness  of  relationship 
which  was  found  in  the  superficial  characters  of  the  moths  and  in 
their  cases  and  larvae,  and  some  further  remarks  seem,  therefore, 
called  for.  In  the  first  place,  the  external  canal  {h)  is  reduced  in 
glaucicolella  to  the  very  shortest  dimensions.  Next  we  shall  observe 
that  the  ridges  running  down  from  the  corner  of  the  "  aperture " 
reach  quite  to  the  notch  in  glaucicolella,  but  stop  well  short  of  it  in 
ccespititiella.  Then  these  ridges  are  not  nearly  so  prominent  in  glau- 
cicolella (a  point  which  the  figure  can  only  imperfectly  show),  and  in 
some  specimens  they  even  subside  altogether  about  the  middle  of  their 
course,  springing  up  again  where  the  rudimentary  pockets  {d  d)  come 
in.  Another  distinction  occurs  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  segment. 
In  ccespititiella  a  prominent  dark  brown  ridge  or  backbone  runs  straight 
down  the  middle  from  end  to  end  ;  the  sole  trace  of  it  in  the  other  is 
a  slight  and  inconspicuous  thickening  at  the  inner  end,  that  only  ex- 
tends for  about  a  fourth  of   the  distance.      The  ovipositor  or  9th 
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segment  also  affords  a  valuable  character.  In  ccdspititiella  it  is 
particularly  stiff  and  rigid,  the  chitinous  or  skeletal  portion  being 
well  developed,  both  as  regards  thickness  and  surface  extent,  whilst  in 
glaucicolella  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  strip  of  the  thinnest  material,  and 
is  so  weak  that  it  can  be  bent  and  distorted  with  great  ease  by  pulling 
on  the  visceral  tube.  The  difference  in  their  comparative  rigidity  is 
interesting,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  former  lays  her  eggs  for 
the  most  part  in  the  early  summer  when  the  rush  flowers  are  only  just 
opening,  and  must  consequently  offer  much  resistance  to  the  entrance 
of  the  ovipositor,  whereas,  the  latter  performs  the  act  much  later  when 
the  flowers  have  long  been  out  and  become  easy  of  access. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  establish  beyond  dispute  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  two  species,  but  were  further  evidence  needed,  it 
could  be  found  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  canal  leading  to  the  bursa 
copulatrix.  The  organ  is  of  great  length,  and  highly  complicated  in 
all  the  species,  but  in  glaucicolella  its  length  is  simply  extraordinary, 
and  it  has  besides  differences  of  structure  that  separate  it  at  once 
from  ccGspititiella  or  any  of  the  others. 

EXPLANATION   OF   PLATE   IV. 

a  is  the  genital  aperture. 

h  is  the  external  portion  of  the  canal  leading  to  the  bursa  copulatrix. 

c  is  the  commencement  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  same  canal. 

d  d  are  the  external  pockets. 

e  e  are  the  internal  pockets. 

t 
Tarrington,  Ledbury  :  1892. 


A     NEW     SPECIES     OF     CYNIFID^ 
BY     G.     C.     BIGNELL,     F.E.S. 

Spathegaster  punctatus,  sp.  n. 
Black,  legs  flavous,  upper-side  of  hind  coxae,  antennae,  except  the  first  two  or 
three  joints,  which  are  lighter,  fuscous.  Eyes  not  so  large  nor  so  prominent  as  those 
of  baccarum.  Thorax  :  the  mesonotum  trilobate,  with  deep  furrows  continued  to  the 
scutelhun,  middle  lobe  (which  is  sharply  defined)  smooth  and  shining,  except  near 
the  scutellum,  where  the  punctures  are  very  shallow,  the  sides  closely  punctured. 
Wings  hyaline. 

At  first  sight  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  Spathegaster  haccarum, 
but  when  carefully  examined  the  sculpture  of  the  thorax  separates  it 
from  that  species,  and  the  wings  are  free  from  fuscous  clouds. 

In  haccarum  the  mesosternum  is  separated  from  the  mesonotum 
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by  a  raised  rounded  ridge,  much  more  prominent  than  that  of  the 
species  now  described,  and  the  furrows  on  the  mesonotum  are  much 
shallower  and  shorter. 

This  gall-fly  I  obtained  in  June,  1885,  out  of  a  bud  of  the  oak. 
No  gall  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  not,  until  this  year  (1892),  examined 
by  Mr.  Cameron,  who,  after  careful  search,  cannot  find  any  description 
of  a  fly  from  an  unexpanded  bud. 

7,  Clarence  Place, 

Stonehouse,  Devon  : 

June  18^,  1892. 


ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIID/E. 

BY    E.    H.    MEADE. 

{Continued  from  page  153). 

35.— FRONTINA,  Mgn. 
Gen.  c/i.  — Head  large,  somewhat  swollen  and  vesicular ;  eyes 
nude  ;  frontalia  wide  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  in  both  sexes  ; 
facialia  ciliated  with  strong  bristles  fully  half  way  up  ;  antennae  long, 
the  second  joint  short,  but  the  third  mostly  six  times  longer  ;  arista 
bare  ;  abdomen  ovoid,  wdth  or  without  discal  setae  on  the  middle  rings  ; 
wings  without  cubital  appendix,  having  the  fourth  vein  bent  at  an 
angle,  and  the  first  posterior  cell  a  little  open,  terminating  near  the 
apex  of  the  wing. 

1  (2)     Abdomen  yellow    1.  Z^p^a,  Wdm. 

2  (1)     Abdomen  black..., 2.  nigricans, 'Egg. 

F.   L^TA,  Wdm. 

T.  Jatahilis,  Ztt. 
Frontalia  of  nearly  equal  widths  in  both  sexes,  central  stripe  rufous,  of  about 
the  same  width  as  the  sides,  which  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour  ;  face  oblique, 
whitish-yellow  ;  cheeks  bare  ;  facialia  strongly  but  not  thickly  ciliated  nearly  to  the 
top  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  partly  double  in  both  sexes,  extending  a  little  below  the 
root  of  the  arista,  rather  lower  in  the  male  than  the  female  ;  antennae  with  the  first, 
second,  and  basal  half  of  the  third  joints  yellow,  the  lower  part  of  the  third  joint 
(which  is  six  or  seven  times  longer  than  the  second)  being  grey  ;  arista  thickened 
rather  beyond  the  middle  ;  palpi  yellow  ;  thorax  and  scutellum  covered  with  golden- 
yellow  pubescence,  the  former  marked  by  two  narrow  central  stripes,  and  having  two 
little,  detached,  nai'row,  oblong  spots  on  each  side  ;  the  post-sutural  outer  dorso- 
central  bristles  four  in  number;  abdomen  yellow  and  translucent  with  white 
reflections,  and  having  a  rather  indistinct  black  dorsal  band,  more  marked  and  wider 
in  the  male  than  female  ;  the  third  segment  has  the  posterior  margin  black  ;    both 
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discul  niid  marginal  sctao  are  present ;    wings  yellow,  first  posterior  cell  partly  open  ; 
legs  grey,  with  upper  surfaces  of  the  femora  and  tarsi  black,  and  tibiae  ferruginous  ;    \ 

the  legs  are  paler  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.     Very  rare.  \ 

i 

F.    NIGRICANS,    Egg. 
Black  and   glabrous  ;    frontal  stripe  piceous,  about  as  wide  as  the  sides  of  the 
frontalia,  which  are  rough  and  vesicular,  of  a  grey  colour,  with   black  reflections  ; 
fronto-orbital  setae  large,  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  second  antennal  joint ;    i 
cheeks  white,  with  dark  reflections,  and  ciliated  with  a  row  of  small  hairs,  which    1 
extend  half  way  down  the  face  ;  facial   setse  long  and  strong,  extending  more  than    ', 
half  way  up  the  face ;  vibrissa?  large  ;  antennae  grey,  with  the  third  joint  thick,  and     I 
from  five  to  six  times  longer  than  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  to  the  middle  ;  palpi 
black  ;  thorax  black  and  shining,  the  front  margin,  with  the   shoulders  and   sides 
being  clothed  with  white  pubescence,  it  is  marked  by  four  longitudinal  black  stripes,    '■ 
the  middle  pair  being  narrow,  and  the  outer  ones  wide  ;  there  are  four  post-sutural     j 
outer  dorso-central   bristles ;    scutellum   black,   with    the   apex   sometimes  rufous ;     j 
metathorax   light  grey  ;    abdomen   black,  glabrous,  and  spinose,  with  seta)  both  on 
the  disc  and  margin  of  the  segments,  and  having  a  band  of  white  reflections  on  the 
front  margins  of  the  last  three  rings,  which  is  complete  on  the  second  ring,  but  only 
marked  on  the  sides  of  the  others ;  legs  black.     Yery  rare  ;    I  have  only  seen  one 
example,  which  I  captured  at  Windermere,  in  June,  1884. 

Schiner  refers  the  Fabricia  facta,  of  Meigen,  to  this  genus,  and  states  that 
Frontina  austera,  of  the  same  author,  is  only  the  female  of  the  same  species.  I 
have  a  continental  specimen  of  F.  austera,  which  possesses  the  characters  peculiar 
to  the  genus  Frontina,  but  those  described  by  Meigen  and  Walker  as  belonging  to 
F.  pacta  are  so  different  (the  frontalia  of  the  male  being  narrow,  and  the  antennae 
shortened),  that  I  think  the  two  flies  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  genus,  or  belong 
to  the  same  species. 

37.— BAUMHAUERIA,  Mgn. 

Gen.  ch. — Head  large  ;  eyes  small  and  nude  ;  frontalia  very  wide, 
and  witb  the  face  somewhat  swollen  ;  cheeks  sometimes  hairy  ;  an- 
tennae long,  the  third  joint  being  fully  six  times  as  long  as  the  second  ; 
facialia  ciliated  ;  wings  with  the  first  posterior  cell  closed  at  the  apex, 
or,  a  little,  before  it. 

This  genus  bears  such  a  close  affinity  to  the  former,  that  I  have 
placed  them  in  juxtaposition,  out  of  their  proper  order  in  my  list ; 
their  characters  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  which 
to  place  certain  species,  thus,  F.  Iceta  is  sometimes  called  a  Bau7n- 
haueria,  and  B.  marmorata  a  Frontina :  the  typical  species  of  the 
former  genus  is  B.  goniceformis,  Mgn.,  in  which  the  first  posterior  cell 
is  quite  closed,  and  has  a  short  stalk,  it  has  not,  however,  been  found 
in  Britain 

B.    MARMOllATA,    F. 

T.  vertiginosa,  Mgn. 
.  Frontal  stripe  rufous  or  flavescent,  much  narrower  than  the  sides  of  the  fron- 
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talia,  which  are  very  wide,  swollen,  wliite,  Avith  grey  reflections,  and  armed  with 
fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a  triple  row  ;  cheeks  large,  glistening  white,  and  bare  ; 
antennfe  very  long,  with  the  first  and  second  joints  rufous,  and  the  third  grey,  and 
nearly  eight  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  nearly  to  the  end  ;  palpi 
yellow  ;  facialia  ciliated  for  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  ;  thorax  greyish- white,  marked 
with  four  stripes  (the  outer  pair  being  maculiform),  and  with  numerous  little  black 
spots,  upon  which  the  bristles  are  seated  ;  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  setae  three 
in  number;  scutellum  grey,  with  the  apex  mostly  rufous  ;  abdomen  white,  tessel- 
lated with  numerous  black  spots  and  patches  ;  and  having  setse  both  on  the  disc 
and  edges  of  the  segments  ;  wings  with  the  apical  cross  veins  curved,  and  having 
the  first  posterior  cell  closed  at  the  apex,  or,  sometimes,  slightly  open ;  legs  grey. 
I  have  adopted  the  Fabrician  name,  as  it  has  the  priority,  and  is  very  characteristic. 
Not  uncommon  ;  I  have  several  specimens  bred  from  Arctia  Caja. 

35a.— DESVOIDIA,  g.  n. 

Gen.  cli. —  Eyes  nude  and  small ;  forehead  projecting,  facial  angle 
very  oblique ;  frontalia  wide,  occupying  nearly  half  the  head  in  the 
female ;  cheeks  and  chin  large,  former  bare ;  fronto-orbital  bristles 
extending  to  root  of  arista ;  antennae  long,  with  second  joint  short, 
and  third  fully  six  times  as  long  as  second  ;  arista  short,  bare,  and 
thickened  nearly  to  the  end  ;  abdomen  with  both  discal  and  marginal 
setsB  ;  wings  with  fourth  vein  bent  at  an  angle,  and  without  appendix  ; 
first  posterior  cell  ending  some  way  before  the  apex,  and  outer  trans- 
verse vein  in  the  centre  between  the  inner  cross  vein  and  the  angle  of 
the  fourth. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  JJetopia,  but  has  the  following  dis- 
tinctions :  the  facial  setae  only  extend  half  way  up  the  face  ;  the 
abdomen  has  discal  setae  ;  the  wings  are  without  cubital  appendices, 
and  the  outer  cross  vein  is  placed  centrally  between  the  inner  vein 
and  the  angle  of  the  fourth. 

D.  ruscA,  sp.  n. 

Metopia  biserialis,  Mcq.  ?. 

Frontal  stripe  bi'oad,  wider  tlian  sides,  piceous  in  front  but  pale  behind  ;  sides 
dull  grey  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  numerous,  in  a  double  and  partly  treble  row;  face 
yellowish-white,  with  dark  reflections  ;  third  joint  of  the  antennae  stout ;  arista 
shorter  than  the  antennse,  thickened  and  slightly  increasing  in  thickness  nearly  to 
the  end,  where  it  narrows  suddenly,  and  terminates  in  a  short  fine  point ;  palpi 
black  ;  thorax  covered  with  yellowish-brown  tomentum,  and  marked  with  four  rather 
indistinct  stripes ;  there  are  three  outer  dorso-central  bristles  behind  the  transverse 
suture,  and  two  in  front  of  it ;  scutellum  brownish-grey  ;  alulets  large,  white,  and 
with  a  yellow  border ;  wings  a  little  nebulous,  having  the  fourth  vein  bent  at  an 
angle,  the  apical  cross  vein  a  little  curved,  and  the  outer  cross  vein  straight  and 
oblique ;  abdomen  brownish-black  and  shining,  with  a  cinereous  band   round  the 
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front  margins  of  the  second  and  third  segments,  the  former  being  quite  straiglit  and 
narrow,  the  latter  one  widening  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  cover  the  middle  of  tlie  dorsum 
of  the  segment ;  there  are  two  marginal  setee  in  the  centre  of  the  first  segment,  two 
near  the  margin  of  the  second,  as  well  as  two  on  the  middle  of  the  disc  ;  there  are 
two  again  on  the  disc  of  the  third  segment,  as  well  as  several  on  the  sides,  with  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  ;  legs  black,  and  very  spinose,  with  the  outer 
sides  of  the  hind  tibiae  irregularly  ciliated.  Length,  about  5  mm. 

This  species,  by  its  characters,  closely  resembles  those  given  by  Macquart  of  his 
Metopia  hiserialis  ;  it  differs,  however,  by  the  position  of  the  outer  cross  vein,  which, 
in  M.  hiserialis,  is  said  to  be  one-third  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth  vein  than  to 
the  inner  cross  one.  It  is  also  nearly  allied  to  the  M.  convexinervis  of  the  same 
author,  which  is  likewise  an  aberrant  sjDecies  of  Metopia. 

A  female  of  this  little  fly  was  found  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale,  at  Glanvilles  Wootton, 
Dorset,  on  April  6th,  1892. 

35b.— DEaEEEIA,  Mgn. 

Gen.  cJi.  — Ej^es  nude  ;  forehead  slightly  prominent ;  facial  angle 
a  little  oblique  ;  frontalia  narrow  in  the  male,  but  moderately  wide  in 
the  female  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  to  about  the  root  of  the 
arista;  facial  setae  ascending  half  or  more  than  half  way  up  the 
facialia ;  antennae  with  the  third  joint  from  three  to  six  times  longer 
than  the  second  ;  arista  sometimes  pubescent ;  cheeks  bare  ;  abdomen 
usually  with  both  discal  and  marginal  setse  ;  wings  with  fourth  vein 
mostly  bent  in  a  curve,  and  outer  cross  vein  placed  midway  between 
the  inner  one  and  the  bend  of  the  fourth  ;  first  posterior  cell  ending 
near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

1  (8)     Palpi  black. 

2  (3)     Thorax  glistening  white,  in  front  of  the  transverse  suture...!.  coUaris,  Fin. 

3  (2)     Thoi'ax  with  the  shoulders,  or  front  margin  only,  white. 

^  (5)  (6) Thorax  marked  with  two  black  lines    2.  blanda,  Fin. 

5  (4)  (6) Thorax  unstriped  3.  pulcJiella,  Mgn. 

6  (5) (4) Thorax  with  four  distinct  stripes  4.  ffrandicornis,  Zett, 

7  (6)     Thorax  with  four  short  and  almost  confluent  stripes 5.  pygmcBa,  Mcq. 

8  (1)     Palpi  pale 6.  muscaria,  Flu. 

D.    COLLAEIS,   Fin. 

ornata,  Mgn. 
Frontal  stripe  black,  rather  wider  than  sides  of  frontalia,  which,  like  the  cheeks, 
are  glistening  white,  with  dark  reflections ;  antennge  grey  ;  arista  long,  slender, 
slightly  pubescent,  and  thickened  along  its  basal  third  ;  facialia  ciliated  most  of  the 
way  up ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  shining  black,  clothed  in  front  as  far  as  the  transverse 
suture  with  snow-white  pubescence,  and  marked  on  the  anterior  margin  with  four 
short  black  lines,  which  are  often  partly  confluent ;  in  the  female  the  hinder  half 
has  a  grey  shine  or  reflection  ;  there  are  three  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  setae  j 
scutellum  black  ;  halteres  yellow ;  abdomen  oblongo-conical,  bright  black,  with  in- 
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terruptecl  wliite  fascia)  on  the  sides  and  front  margins  of  the  rings,  which  have  also 
both  discal  and  marginal  setse ;  wings  with  apical  cross  vein  neai*ly  straight  and 
curved  at  the  bend,  outer  cross  vein  straight,  fifth  vein  sometimes  abruptly  shortened 
a  little  before  reaching  the  margin  of  the  wing,  when  the  specimen  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  distinct  species  from  D.  ornata,  Mgn.,  in  which  the  vein  extends  for  its 
full  length  ;  legs  black.  Not  common  ;  in  the  Eev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield's,  Mr.  Dale's, 
and  Mr.  Billups's  collections. 

D.   BLAND  A,   Fin. 

Eyes  rather  widely  separated,  frontal  stripe  black  or  brown,  rather  narrower 
than  the  sides  of  frontalia,  which  are  white  with  black  reflections  ;  face  and  cheeks 
silvery-white ;  antennse  long,  third  joint  nearly  six  times  as  long  as  the  second  ; 
arista  thickened  to  about  the  middle  ;  facialia  ciliated  about  half  way  up  ;  palpi 
black  ;  thorax  shining  black,  with  three  glistening  white  stripes,  the  middle  one 
shortened,  thus  leaving  two  black  bands  ;  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  setae  three 
in  number ;  abdomen  shining  black,  with  a  narrow  white  continuous  band  on  the 
front  margin  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments,  which  have  both  discal  and 
marginal  seta? ;  wings  with  apical  cross  vein  straight  and  curved  at  the  base  ;  legs 
black,  with  the  fore  tarsal  joints  dilated  in  the  female.  This  well  marked  species, 
which  varies  a  good  deal  in  size,  is  rare  ;  I  have  only  seen  one  British  specimen, 
which  I  captured  at  Windermere  in  June,  1884. 

D.    PULCHELLA,    Mgn. 

minima,  Mcq.  ?. 

Sides  of  frontalia  glistening  black  in  the  female ;  eyes  of  male  approximated  ; 
face  glistening  white  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the 
second  ;  arista  thickened  nearly  to  the  middle  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  shining  black, 
unstriped,  with  shoulders  a  little  grey  ;  abdomen  bright  black,  elongated  and  narrow 
in  the  male,  with  slight  white  reflections  on  the  sides,  and  a  very  slender  pale  grey 
band  round  the  front  edges  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments,  which  have 
both  discal  and  marginal  setse ;  wings  and  scales  brown  in  the  male ;  the  former 
with  the  apical  cross  vein  rather  oblique,  straight,  and  curved  at  the  base  ;  legs  black. 

D.  w/»iwa,  Mcq.,is  described  as  having  the  arista  only  thickened  along  its  basal 
third,  instead  of  to  about  half  its  length,  and  also  as  being  much  smaller  than  D. 
pulehella,  otherwise  they  ai'e  very  similar;  the  question  of  size  is  of  no  importance, 
it  is  so  variable  in  many  of  the  Tachiniidce,  so  I  believe  they  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  Rare  ;  both  forms  are  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection,  and  were  captured 
at  G-lanvilles  Wootton. 

D.    ORANDICORNIS,    Zett. 

Frontalia  wide  in  the  female,  middle  stripe  piceous,  and  wider  than  the  sides  ; 
antennae  with  third  joint  long  and  thick  ;  arista  thickened  to  beyond  the  middle  ; 
palpi  black ;  thorax  shining  black,  with  white  reflections  in  front,  and  marked  by 
four  black  stripes ;  abdomen  conical,  black,  and  glabrous,  with  a  narrow  white  band 
round  the  front  margin  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  ;  wings  with  the 
fourth  vein  bent  at  an  angle,  outer  cross  vein  sinuous,  and  fifth  vein  not  quite 
reaching  the  margin  of  the  wing.  This  rare  species  is  in  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield's 
collection.     Only  the  female  is  known,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  D.  collaris, 
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but  differs  by  liaving  the  fourth  vein  bent  at  an  angle  instead  of  a  curve,  by  the 
outer  cross  vein  being  sinuous,  and  by  the  white  fasciae  on  the  abdomen  being 
narrower. 

D.  PTGM^A,  Mcq. 

Frontalia  narrow  in  the  male  ;  central  stripe  piceous,  and  rather  wider  than 
sides  ;  cheeks  white,  with  dark  reflections  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  between  three 
and  four  times  longer  than  second ;  arista  with  basal  third  tliickened  ;  facialia 
ciliated  rather  more  than  half  way  up  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  black,  grey  in  front, 
where  it  is  marked  with  four  short  stripes,  almost  confluent  ;  post-sutural  outer 
dorso-central  bristles  three  in  number ;  abdomen  dull  grey,  with  an  undulating 
black  mark  on  the  second  and  third  segments,  forming  three  sub-triangular  confluent 
spots ;  discal  and  marginal  setae  both  present  ;  wings  and  scales  rather  nebulous, 
the  former  with  apical  cross  vein  straight,  and  bent  at  the  base  in  an  obtuse  angle  ; 
legs  black,  hind  tibiae  thickly,  but  not  quite  evenly,  ciliated  on  their  outer  sides. 
Kare  ;  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection  ;  captured  at  Grlanvilles  Wootton.  Only  the  male 
is  known. 

D.   MUSCARIA,   Fin. 

Frontal  stripe  black,  equal  in  width  to  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  which  ai'e 
white,  with  dark  reflections  ;  antennae  with  third  joint  only  about  three  times  the 
length  of  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  nearly  to  the  middle  ;  palpi  yellow  or  testa- 
ceous; facial  setae  not  extending  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  face;  thorax 
cinereous,  with  four  black  stripes,  which  are  often  partly  confluent ;  post-sutural 
outer  dorso-central  bristles  three  in  number ;  wings  with  apical  cross  vein  nearly 
straight,  and  bent  at  the  base  in  a  curve  ;  legs  black.  Rare  ;  in  Mr.  Dale's  col- 
lection, found  at  Grlanvilles  Wootton,  and  I  have  a  specimen  in  my  own,  which  was 
given  me  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield,  captured  at  Gruestling,  Hastings. 

(To  he  continued),  ^i  O 


PHILOPOTAMUS  MONTANUS,   DONOY., 

VAR.    CHRYSOPTEEUS,    MORTON,    IN    THE    WEST    OF    ENGLAND^ 

WITH   NOTES   ON   THE   NEURATION. 

BY   ROBERT  McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,   &c. 

This  variety  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Morton  in  the  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  vol.  XX,  p.  273  (1884),  and  subsequently  by  myself  in  the  "  First 
Additional  Supplement,"  p.  47,  from  examples  taken  by  Mr.  Morton 
on  a  hill  called  "  Tinto,"  in  Clydesdale.  My  friend,  Mr.  E.  Saunders, 
has  just  given  me  three  examples  taken  by  him  at  Ilfracombe  in  May 
of  this  year,  which  should,  I  think,  be  referred  to  this  variety.  In 
colour,  especially  of  the  hind-wings,  they  are  even  brighter  than  the 
typical  Scotch  examples  (but  these  latter  are  now  somewhat  faded). 

In  the  original  descriptions  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
apical  fork  No.  4  has  a  footstalk.  In  one  of  the  Ilfracombe  examples 
this  fork  has  a  very  short  footstalk,  in  the  others  it  is  sessile. 
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Mr.  Morton  recently  examined  examples  taken  by  me  at  Exmoor, 
in  the  autnmn  of  1S90,  and  these  also  appear  to  be  the  var.  chri/sop- 
terus,  but  scarcely  so  bright  as  the  Scotch,  and  much  less  bright  than 
the  Ilfracombe  specimens.  In  these,  the  condition  of  the  4th  apical 
fork  is  variable. 

I  am  thus  inclined  to  consider  the  West  of  England  examples, 
here  referred  to,  as  the  var.  clirysopterus. 

In  describing  the  var.  cesareus,  McLach.,  from  Jersey,  I  stated 
that  the  apical  fork  No.  4  is  sessile.  On  examining  a  large  number 
of  specimens  taken  in  1891,  several  prove  to  have  this  fork  distinctly, 
if  only  shortly,  stalked.  The  neural  structure  in  this  respect  is  cer- 
tainly variable,  and,  perhaps,  of  secondary  importance  to  colour  and 
markings.     The  anal  structure  remains  the  same  throughout. 

Lewishani,  London  : 

June  Uh,  1892. 


A   NEW   ICERYA, 
AND   SOME   OTHER   NEW    COCCIDS  FROM   AUSTRALIA. 

BT    W.    M.    MASKELL,    F.R.M.S. 

Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  at  present  making  a  second  tour  in  Australasia,  with 
the  object  of  discovering,  if  possible,  parasitic  enemies  to  some  of  the 
Coccids,  which  are  so  abundant  in  America.  The  splendid  results  of 
his  first  journey  in  1888,  and  the  wonderful  success  which  followed 
his  discovery  of  Vedalia  cardinalis,  and  its  effects  on  the  "  Fluted 
Scale,"  have  encouraged  his  Department  to  make  this  second  effort, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  best  wishes  of  fruit-growers  and  of  entomolo- 
gists in  all  countries  will  go  with  him  in  his  attempt :  for,  whatever 
may  be  the  advantages  of  the  application  by  man  of  even  the  best 
remedies  against  insect  pests,  the  employment  of  the  "  natural  enemy  " 
must  always  be  far  superior  and  more  effective. 

Mr.  Koebele  has  very  kindly  supplied  me  at  intervals  during  his 
journey  with  specimens  of  various  Coccids,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
identify  for  him,  so  far,  about  thirty  species,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  Samoa,  and  from  various  parts  of  Australia.  Amongst 
these,  a  few,  such  as  Parlatoria  Proteus  (Queensland),  Lecanium  tes- 
sellatmn  (New  South  Wales),  Lecanium filicum  (Victoria),  are  known 
elsewhere  ;  a  species  from  Honolulu  is  so  like  Lecanium  depressum, 
that  it  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  that  species ;  a  very  large  and 
peculiar  pinkish    Ceroplastes    (Queensland)  is,  I  think,  probably  C. 
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myrlccG,  Linn.,  an  insect  originally  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
apparently  scarcely  at  all  known  up  to  the  present ;  and  most  of  the 
remainder  are  probably  new  species,  which  I  hope  to  describe  during 
the  current  year. 

Amongst  these  new  insects  is  one  which  deserves,  I  think,  a 
special  notice  at  pres^ent.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Iceri/a,  and  in  many 
of  its  characters  it  very  closely  resembles  the  well-known  Icerya  Pur- 
chasi.  I  have  received  specimens  of  the  adult  female  (two  of  which 
have  hatched  out  several  larvae),  of  the  second  stage  of  the  female, 
and  the  adult  male.  In  size,  these  are  all  much  smaller  than  I. 
JPurchasi,  the  dimensions  being :  the  larva,  ^n-inch  ;  the  adult  female, 
To-inch  ;  the  adult  male,  yV-inch.  The  minute  anatomical  characters 
are  not  so  easily  defined,  and  I  leave  them  for  the  present.  But  the 
distinguishing  feature  is  that,  from  the  central  region  of  the  dorsum, 
in  the  adult  female,  there  springs  a  rather  thick  pencil  of  cottony 
fibres,  white  or  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  protruding  in  the 
specimens  observed  about  Te-inch.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  feature, 
not  seen  in  any  other  Coccid  that  I  know  of.  I  have  vainly  endeavoured 
to  make  out  an  orifice  in  the  dorsal  epidermis  from  which  this  pencil 
could  emerge ;  the  insect's  body  is  covered  with  short  black  hairs  and 
with  circular  compound  spinneret  orifices,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  there 
are  any  special  ones  at  that  particular  spot.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
what  can  be  the  use  of  the  pencil :  for  there  is  (as  usual  in  the  genus) 
a  posterior  cottony  ovisac,  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid  and  the  larvae 
hatched ;  the  pencil  can,  therefore,  not  have  any  generative  function. 
The  ovisac,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  much  smaller,  proportionately, 
than  that  of  I.  Purchasi,  extending  scarcely  beyond  the  abdominal 
extremity. 

I  propose  to  attach  to  this  curious  form  the  name  of  Icerya 
Koehelei.  My  friend  informs  me  that  the  insect  seems  to  be  somewhat 
rare  ;  he  has  only  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  some  half  a  dozen 
specimens  of  the  adults  ;  but  I  think  that  these  are  sufiiciently  clearly 
distinct  to  permit  me  to  consider  them  as  a  new  species.  The  food- 
plant  appears  to  be  usually  some  kind  of  Acacia. 

Wellington,  N.  Z. :  April,  1892. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    LYCMNID^    FROM    WEST    AFRICA. 
BY    HAMILTON   H.    DEUCE,    FE  S. 

The  following  observations  are  suggested  to  me  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  some  descriptions  published  by  Dr.  Staudinger  in  the  "  Iris," 
part  i,  July,  1801 :— 
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lolaus  (=  Argiolaus)  julianus,  Staud.  (p.  14-4,  pi.  i,  fig.  2)  is  the 
insect  I  referred  to  on  p.  146  of  the  Anns.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  August, 
1891,  under  the  name  A.  Alcihiades.  Certainly  a  comparison  of 
Donovan's  figure  with  that  of  julianus  seems  to  suggest  considerable 
differences,  but  I  feel  certain  that  his  is  not  correct  in  all  particulars, 
no  scaly  patch  being  shown  or  mentioned  in  the  description.  Dr. 
Staudinger  coim^^ive^  julianus  to  Itdics,  Hew.,  from  which  it  is  of  course 
very  distinct.  However,  until  better  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
forthcoming,  I  shall  place  the  specimens  before  me  under  Dr.  Staud- 
inger's  name. 

lolaus  (=  Atyiolaus)  Julius,  Stand.,  =  A.  lekanion,  mihi,  and 
takes  precedence,  Dr.  Staudinger's  description  being  published  in 
July,  1891,  mine  in  August,  1891 ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  were 
both  working  at  the  same  group,  but  unknown  to  each  other.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  specimens  described  on  p.  148  (Iris,  iv) 
represent  another  species,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  they  may 
turn  out  to  be  females  of  A.  lukahas,  mihi,  which  is,  however^  recorded 
only  from  the  Gambia.  Dr.  Staudinger  is  undoubtedly  correct  in 
remarking  that  they  cannot  be  females  of  A.  Calisto,  as  that  species 
has  a  female  which  is  much  whiter  than  any  known  ally  of  A.  lulus. 

On  page  150  (Iris,  iv)  is  described  Hypolyccena  dehilis  as  distinct 
from  R.  nobilis  (which  I  have  before  shown  to  be  a  synonym  of  P. 
harbafus,  mihi).  Undoubtedly  it  is,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  also 
dentical  with  Hewitson's  Deudorix  Diyllus,  and  should  be  placed  in 
the  genus  Bapala. 

London  :  May,  1892. 


Species  CAPSIDARUM  etANTMOCOEIDAEUM  MADAGASCAEIENSES 
DESCRIPSIT    DE.    O.    M.    EEUTER. 

Mecomma  madagascaeiensis,  sp.  n. 

Mas.  elongatus,  niger,  nitidusjlongius  pallido-pubescens  ;  gutta  utrinque  verticis, 

rostro  pedibusque  flavo-ochraceis  ;    hemieljtris  lividis,  clavo  commissura  apiceque 

late,  corio  intra  venam  cubilalem,  angulo  anteriore,  cunei   membranaque   cum  venis 

brachial!  et  cubitali  nigricantibus,  corio  extra  venam  cubitalem,  cuneo,  angulo  in- 

terno  excepto,  areola  membranse   minora  cum   vena  connectente   limboque  laterali 

externo  pallidis,  angulis  apicalibus  corii  exteriore  et  cunei  concoloribus. 

Long,  4|  mm. 
Femina  igiota. 

M.  amhulanti,  Fall.,  speciei  palaearcticse,  in  omnibus  simillima  et  maxime  affinis, 
difEert  tamen  corio  angulo  exteriore  apicali  cuneoque  apice  concoloribus  nee  non 
membrana  aliter  colorata. 
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Lasiochilus  humeralis  (Sign). 

Syn.  :  Xylocoris  liumeraUs,  Sign.,  A.nn.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  Ser.  8,  T. 
viii,  p.  952,  150 ;  Stal,  Hem.  Afr.,  iii,  p.  24,  1.  Obs.  :  "  Spe^ 
cies  in  Monogr.  mea  Antliocorid.  orhis  terrestr.  omissa.'" 

Nigro-piceus,  nitidus,  capite  et  pronoto  pilis  fuscis  longis  exsertis,  heniieljtris 
longe  flavicanti-pubescentibus  et  margine  externo  ciliatis,  pilis  in  certa  luminis  di- 
rectione  fuscescentibus  ;  hemielytris  obscure  fuscis,  opacis,  vitta  humerali  medium 
attingente  interne  per  dimidium  basalem  limbi  exterioris  clavi  ducta,  macula  rotun- 
data  ad  apicem  embolii,  apice  clavi  anguloque  interno  corii,  angulo  interiore  basali 
membranse  lineaque  externa  suturam  tangente  ochraceis,  membrana  cetero  fusca  vel 
apice  anguste  ochracea ;  rostro,  tibiis  tarsisque  testaceis,  articulo  prinio  rostri  piceo. 

Long,  J  9  ,  3i  mm. 

Caput  cum  collo  latitudine  cum  oculis  vix  longius,  prolongatione  apicali  ante 
bases  antennarum  oculo  a3que  longo,  parce  pilosulum,  pilis  sex  longis  exsertis.  Ros- 
trum coxas  intermedias  attingens,  articulo  primo  oculos  attingente.  Antennae  nigrse, 
sat  breviter  pilosae,  articulo  primo  apicem  capitis  superante,  secundo  primo  duplo  et 
dimidio  longiore  ;  articulis  duobus  ultimis  (sec.  Signoret)  testaceis.  Pronotuin  capite 
fere  longius,  basi  late  sat  profunde  sinuata  longitudine  duplo  longiore,  apice  longi- 
tudinseque  lato,  annulo  apicali  tenui,  lateribus  non  nisi  omnium  levissime  et 
latissime  sinuatis,  angulis  anticis  obtuse  rotundatis,  deflexis,  disco  medio  laevi,  sulco 
longitudinal!  instructo,  pone  medium  depresso  irregulariter  leviter  striguloso  ;  disco 
parcius  pilosulo,  angulis  anticis  pilam  longam  erectam  ferentibus,  marginibus  latera- 
libus  breviter  tenuissime  ciliatis.  Scutellum  basi  nitidum,  parte  apicali  opaca. 
Hemielytra  opaca,  margine  exteriore  sat  longe  ciliata.  Membrana  tantum  venis 
duabus  distinguendis.  Alarum  areola  hamo  a  vena  connectente  emisso.  Metaste- 
tliium  pleuris  rima  orificiorum,  apice  retrorsum  curvata.  Femora  picea,  antica  et 
postica  intermediis  crassiora.  Tibiae  anticee  maris  apice  dilatatee  et  fossa  spongiosa 
obliqua  sat  magna  instructae,  feminse  simplices,  reliquse  spinulosae. 

Anthocoris  carinulatus,  sp.  n. 

Sub-elongatus,  sat  angustus,  cum  hemielytris  totus  nitidus,  sub-glaber  ;  antennis 
pilosulis,  nigris,  articulo  secundo  dimidioque  basali  tertii  testaceis,  illo  apice  nigro, 
latitudini  capitis  cum  oculis  fere  seque  longo,  tertio  quarto  parum  breviore  ;  rostro 
apicem  coxarum  anticarum  attingente,  piceo-nigro,  articulo  secundo  tertio  duplo 
longiore  ;  pronoto  annulo  apicali  optime  discreto,  transversim  strigoso,  callo  magno, 
fortiter  elevato,  nitidissimo,  marginibus  ejus  omnibus  fortiter  impressis,  antico  et 
postico  carinulatis,  lateribus  distincte  sinuatis,  limbo  lateral!  utrinque  ad  callum 
angustissimo  ;  hemielytris  albidis  vel  pallide  flaventibus,  clavo  toto,  corio  angulo 
interiore  cuneoque  piceo-nigris,  membrana  fusco-nigricante,  angulo-basali  interiore, 
macula  infra  apicem  cunei  aliaque  opposita  marginis  interioris  albidis,  solum  vena 
externa  bene  elevata,  secunda  parum  distinguenda,  interioi'ibus  totis  deletis  ;  rima 
orificiorum  metastethii  bievi,  recta,  tenuiter  marginata,  carina  longitudinal!  tenui ; 
pedibus  glabris,  solum  tibiis  interne  apicem  versus  pilosulis,  femoribus  nigro-piceis, 
ipso  apice,  tibiis  tarsisque  testaceis,  tibiis  basi  anguste,  tarsis  articulo  primo  et 
ultimo  piceis.  Long,  $  ,  3  mm. 
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A.  antevolenti,  B.  White  (e  California)  proximus  videtur,  statura  angustiore, 
colore  hemielytrorum  et  pedum,  rostro  longioi'e,  structura  insigni  pronoti  prsecip- 
ueque  marginibus  calli  carinulatis  mox  distinctus.  Caput  pronoto  distincte  brevius, 
apicem  versus  sat  longe  productum,  latitudine  cum  oculis  circiter  \  longius.  An- 
tennae capite  et  pronoto  simul  sumtis  nonnihil  breviores.  Pronotum  basi  margine 
laterali  nonnihil  latius,  parte  postica  disci  callo  oequelonga,  sub-laevi,  margine  basali 
late  profunde  sinuato.  Scutellum  parte  apicali  depressa  transversim  rugulosa. 
Hemielytra  abdomen  sat  longe  superantia,  embolio  apicem  versus  arapliato,  margine 
laterali  cunei  eodem  margine  embolii  fere  duplo  breviore.  Pectus  et  abdomen  piceo- 
nigra,  nitida,  hoc  apice  pilis  exsertis  instructum. 

Species  legit  D.  Sikora,  communicavit  D.  Dr.  Bergroth. 

Helsingfors  :  May,  1892. 


NOTES   ON   ETHIOPIAN   RHYNCHOTA. 
BY    W.    L.    DISTANT,    F.E.S. 

Fam.  PENTATOMID^. 

Sub.-Fam.  SCUTELLERIN^. 

SOLENOSTHEDIUM    MADAGASCARIENSIS,    n.  Sp. 

Body  above  and  below  dark  purplish-black  ;  eyes  ochraceous,  their  posterior 
margins  blackish  ;  scutellum  with  three  ochraceous  spots  at  apex,  placed  submargin- 
ally,  not  transversely.  Legs  and  antennae  castaneous  ;  rostrum  castaneous,  streaked 
with  black.  Long.,  15  mm. 

Hab.,  Madagascar. 

This  species  can  be  readily  d-istiDguit^hed  from  any  of  the  varieties 
of  the  African  >S'.  litigerum,  Thunb.,  or  S.  Schestedii,  Fabr.,  by  the 
spots  at  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  being  placed  submarginally  and  not 
transversely  ;  it  has  also  the  scutellum  less  attenuated  posteriorly 
than  in  those  species,  and  in  shape  approaches  the  oriental  species,  S. 
ruhro-pitnctatum,  Guer. 

Sub.-Fam.  ASOPIN^. 

DOLYCOEIS    KUTHERFORDI,    11.  Sp. 

Body  above  shining  pale  reddish  ;  head,  two  large  oblique  discal  fasciae  to 
pronotum,  basal  half  of  scutellum,  and  a  transverse,  oblique,  subquadrate  spot  on 
corium  near  apex  of  scutellum,  bright  shining  indigo-blue.  Membrane  blackish,  with 
the  apical  margin  greyish.  Legs  bluish-black  ;  base  and  a  subapical  annulation  to 
femora,  a  large  central  annulation  to  tibiae  and  bases  of  the  tai'sal  joints  ochraceous. 
Body  beneath  (imperfectly  seen,  owing  to  specimen  being  carded)  bluish-black ; 
lateral  areas  of  sternum,  and  margins  and  apex  of  abdomen  ochraceous. 

Long.,  7  mm. 
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Hab.,  Old  Calabar  {Rutlierford) . 

Allied  to  the  South  African  D.fuscosus,  Germ.,  in  markings,  but 
more  shining  and  brilliant.  Differs  also  by  the  shape  of  the  scutellum, 
which  is  more  narrowed  and  angulated  towards  apex.  The  head  is 
also  more  narrowed  at  apex. 

Sub.-Fam.  PENTATOMIN^. 
Ennius  Monteironis,  n.  sp. 

Head  black,  thickly  and  coarsely  punctate,  with  a  small  luteous  spot  at  centre 
of  basal  margin.  Pronotum,  scutellum,  and  corium  ochraceous,  thickly,  coarsely, 
and  darkly  punctate,  the  punctures  fuscous.  Pronotum  with  the  lateral  margins 
sub-erect  and  luteous  ;  the  punctures  darker  and  more  confluent  near  anterior  and 
lateral  margins ;  three  very  small  luteous  spots  on  anterior  margin,  and  a  faint, 
central,  paler,  longitudinal  line  also  continued  through  scutellum.  Corium  with  the 
lateral  margins,  three  discal  lines,  and  two  or  three  claval  marginal  lines,  impunc- 
tate,  pale,  and  Isevigate.  Scutellum  with  the  apex  narrowly  paler,  and  with  a  small 
black  spot  at  each  basal  angle.  Membrane  black,  with  the  margins  paler.  Body 
beneath  pitchy-brown,  and  coarsely  punctate ;  lateral  margins  of  sternum  and 
abdomen  narrowly  luteous.  Antennee  and  legs  black  ;  trochanters,  bases  of  inter- 
mediate and  posterior  femora,  and  intermediate  and  posterior  tibiae  (excluding  bases 
and  apices),  ochraceous.  Eostrum  black.  Antennae  with  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  joints  subequal  in  length.  Long.,  11  mm. ;  lat.,  5  mm. 

Delagoa  Bay  (Jirs.  Monteiro). 

Sub.-Fam.  TESSERATOMIN^. 
TeSSERATOMA   H0RNIMA]5fI,    Dist. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  d'Entomologie,  vol.  x,  p.  213, 
Dr.  Bergroth  has  written  the  following  note  on  this  species : — 
"  Pars  elevata  metasterni  ultra  coxas  medias  parum  producta." 
"  Par  ce  caractere  remarquable,  non  mentionne  par  M.  Distant,  cet  insecte  se 
distingue  de  tous  ses  congeneres.     La  lame  mediane  du  metasternum  s'etend  jusqu' 
aux  hanches  anterieures  chez  les  autres  especes." 

In  describing  T.  Hornimani,  I  certainly  did  not  refer  to  the 
length  of  the  metasternal  elevation,  as  it  is  equalled  in  that  respect 
by  T.  yEthiops,  Dist.,  described  at  the  same  time  (both  these  species, 
with  their  immature  forms,  have  been  figured  in  Waterhouse's  "  Aid 
to  the  identif.  of  Ins."),  it  is  also  a  character  of  T.  neinorivaga, 
Dist.  T.  Hornimani,  by  the  length  of  the  metasternal  elevation, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  separated  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  or 
even  from  the  African  species. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  African  species  of  Tessara- 
toma,  divided  by  this  character : — 


Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2nd  Sbeies,  Vol.  Ill,  Pl.  V. 
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Metasternal  elevation  not  reaching  anterior  coxce,  but  only  just  passing  the 
intermediate  coxce. 

T.  Hornimani,  Dist. 
T.  ^thiops,  Dist. 
T.  nemorivaga,  Dist. 
Metasternal  elevation  extending  to  the  anterior  coxce. 
T.  Afzelii,  Stal. 
T.  indicia,  Dist. 
Russell  Hill  Eoad,  Purley  : 
June,  1892. 


PAFILIO   ANTIMACRUS,   FEMALE    {ante  p.  162). 
BY    W.    WATKINS. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    V. 

Papilio  Antimachus,  female  (natural   size),  in   the   collection   of 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams. 

A — outline  of  fore-wing  of  male.  B — terminal  segment  of  male. 

C — terminal  segment  of   female. 


The  recent  abundance  of  hibernated  Butterjlies,  Sfc. — The  feature  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1892  has  undoubtedly  been  the  occurrence  in  unusual  numbers 
of  Vanessce,  and  more  especially  lo,  Atalanta,  and  cardui.  The  latter  has  appeared 
in  such  quantity  as  to  strongly  suggest  immigration  ;  but  no  parallel  can  be  drawn 
in  this  case  with  the  extraordinary  immigration  that  took  place  in  1879,  for  the 
season  that  year  was  one  of  the  most  inclement  ever  known,  and  moreover,  we  have 
not  at  present  heard  of  immense  migratory  swarms  on  the  continent,  such  as  pre- 
ceded the  immigi-ation  of  the  species  into  this  country  in  1879,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year  (1892)  the  heat  was  sometimes 
almost  tropical.  The  swarm  of  V.  cardui  in  1879  was  abnormal,  both  in  amount 
and  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurred.  Colias  Edusa  has  appeared  in  some 
numbers,  and  widely  spread  ;  almost  every  active  collector  has  seen  or  taken  it  near 
London,  and  we  have  heard  of  it  from  far  west  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
hosts  oi  Plusia  gamma  seem  to  us  to  have  been  certainly  immigrants  for  the  most 
part ;  the  somewhat  numerous  captures  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  may  probably  be 
placed  in  the  same  category,  with  some  others. 

In  other  Orders  there  has  been  no  lack  of  proof  that  an  unusually  high  tem- 
perature is  conducive  not  only  to  immigration,  but  also  to  abundance,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  premature  development. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  note  we  are  disagi'eeably  reminded  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place.  From  a  nearly  tropical  temperature  we  have  plunged 
almost  into  winter  again,  and  several  degrees  of  frost  have  been  registered  in  the 
south  of  England.  It  remains  to  be  proved  in  how  far  the  "  promise  of  spring" 
will  be  realized  in  autumn,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  result  with  considerable 
interest,  more  especially  as  regards  Colias  Edusa. — Eds. 
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Polyommatus  dispar  v.  rutilus  m  England. — I  was  not  aware,  until  hearing  a 
day  or  two  ago  from  my  friend  Mr.  Barrett,  that  the  continental  form  of  P.  dispar 
was  supposed  never  to  have  been  taken  in  this  country,  as  I  have  known  for  many 
years  that  my  father  took  both  ordinary  dispar  and  v.  rutilus  some  time  between  1825 
and  1834.  My  father  tells  me  he  captured  all  his  specimens  himself  (eight  in  number), 
all  of  which  are  in  my  collection,  viz.,  five  S  and  three  ?  .  One  male  is  typical  rutilus, 
another  almost  typical,  but  with  slightly  larger  spots,  whilst  a  third  is  midway 
between  dispar  and  rutilus,  the  remaining  two  are  true  dispar  ;  of  the  females,  one 
is  fairly  typical  rutilus,  another  is  on  the  upper-side  like  the  darker  specimens  occa- 
sionally taken  on  the  continent,  viz.,  with  larger  spots  on  the  upper  wings,  but  the 
spots  beneath  are  decidedly  larger  than  any  of  my  v.  rutilus,  whilst  the  third  is  true 
dispar.  There  is  no  doubt  of  these  being  truly  endemic  specimens,  as  my  father 
(who,  with  his  brothers,  were  keen  collectors  in  their  early  years)  remembers  them, 
and  he  says  he  never  bought  an  insect  in  his  life.  I  suppose,  moreover,  that  very 
few  rutilus  would  find  their  way  over  here  as  long  as  sixty  years  ago,  still  less  into 
the  quite  unknown  collections  of  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age.  My  father  has 
never  been  on  the  continent  at  all. — GsoKaE  T.  Bethune-Baker,  Edgbaston : 
June  \Uh,  1892. 

[Two  of  the  specimens  in  question  are  before  me.  They  are  clearly  of  the  var. 
rutilus -the  spots  much  smaller  and  tlie  under-side  less  blue.  Mr.  Baker,  Sen., 
recollects  their  capture,  and  as  British  specimens  they  are  of  extreme  interest. — 
C.  Gt.  B.]. 

Reported  occurrence  of  Papilio  Podalirius  in  Sussex. — The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Morris,  of  4,  Oriental  Place, 
Brighton  : — "  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  when  I  tell  you  that  whilst  working 
Eobin's  Post  Lane,  Polegate,  yesterday  (June  13th),  upon  some  cowdung  in  the  road 
I  came  across  a  very  fine  female  P.  Podalirius.  I  instantly  identified  it,  being  most 
familiar  with  the  insect,  having  caught  many  three  years  ago  in  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  I  had  at  least  five  or  six  strikes  at  this  one,  but  somehow,  through 
excitement  or  surprise,  failed  to  obtain  it.  The  tails  were  intact,  the  ground  colour 
much  whiter  than  usual  (possibly  bleached),  but  otherwise  in  good  condition.  It 
was  a  very  large  one,  undoubtedly  a  female.  I  noticed  quantities  of  the  food  plant 
in  the  locality.  How  it  came  there  I  cannot  tell.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  followed 
it  as  far  as  I  could,  trespassing  through  more  than  one  hop  field  ;  for  several  moments 
it  rather  toyed  with  my  net,  and  then  went  over  the  hedge." — H.  Gross,  The  Avenue, 
Surbiton  Hill :  June  I7fh,  1892. 

[The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  pupae  of  P.  Podalirius  are  imported  into 
this  country,  and  that  some  of  the  resultant  butterflies  may  accidentally  escape,  or 
be  intentionally  set  free,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  pale  colour  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  var.  Feisthamelii,  which  is  the  more  southern  form. — Eds.]. 

Aporia  cratcegi. — The  Dover  Descriptive  Pictorial  published  last  year  contains 
articles  by  Membei'S  of  the  local  Field  Club  upon  the  Archaeology,  Greology,  and 
Entomology  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  latter  article  A.  cratcpgi  is  stated  to 
occur  annually  near  Sandwich,  and  I  know  personally  that,  with  the  exception  of 
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last  year,  it  has  been  so  captured  since  1885.  In  1888,  the  latest  date  known  to 
Mr.  Briggs,  it  had  apparently  once  more  begun  to  extend  its  radius,  as  individual 
specimens  were  taken  by  his  nephew  near  Ramsgate,  and  by  Mr.  Harvey  at  Waters- 
end,  near  Dover,  apart  from  the  head  locality.  Mr.  Tutt  is  aware  that  it  still  lingers 
as  a  British  species  with  us,  but  doubtless  his  mention  of  its  having  been  recorded 
by  me  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  without  referring  to  more  recent  captures,  his 
desire,  as  mine,  and  I  think  all  but  ardent  young  collectors,  being  to  see  this  fine 
species  again  firmly  re-established.  —  Sydney  Webb,  Maidstone  House,  Dover  : 
June  3rd,  1892. 

Earli/  occurrence  of  Colias  Edvsa  in  Guernsey  and  SarJc.~A8  the  occurrence 
of  CoHas  Edusa  before  the  autumn  is  an  unusual  event  in  the  Channel  Islands,  I 
think  it  worth  recording  that  numbers  of  specimens  were  seen  this  season  in  Sark 
as  early  as  May  2.5th,  and  in  auernsey  on  May  28th  and  30th.  I  captured  a  speci- 
men on  June  7th  in  fair  condition,  and  one  also  on  June  12th  ;  both  of  these  were 
females. — W.  A.  Luff,  G-uernsey  :  June  16th,  1892. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  at  ShorncUffe.—k  $  specimen  of  the  above,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, was  taken  by  my  groom  on  the  Camp  on  May  29th.  Oddly  enough  he  found 
it  in  the  midst  of  bricks  and  mortar  where  extensive  building  operations  are  in 
progress. — C.  E.  Partridge,  Shorncliffe  Camp  :  June  20th,  1892. 

Garden  pests  in  1892. — Although  it  cannot  be  predicted  from  the  abundance  of 
insects  of  any  kind  in  one  year  that  they  will  be  equally  common  in  the  same  place 
in  the  next  season,  yet  the  experience  of  horticulturists,  with  the  application  of 
drastic  remedies,  goes  to  show  that  such  will  tend  at  least  to  the  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  their  enemies  in  the  next  generation.  At  all  events,  whether  in  con- 
sequence or  not  of  the  destructive  warfare  I  waged  against  the  larvae  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata  last  year,  there  are  very  few  of  them  now  on  the  Euoni/mus  japonicus 
in  the  garden,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  on  the  ti'ees. 

Last  year,  a  honeysuckle  that  stretches  over  twenty  feet  of  paling,  having  a 
southern  aspect,  was  sick  almost  to  death,  from  the  exhaustive  attacks  of  Aphides, 
so  that  the  leaves  were  to  a  great  extent  shrivelled  up,  no  strong  shoots  were  made, 
and  scarcely  any  flower-buds  for  this  ensuing  season  were  formed.  But,  although  no 
remedies  were  applied,  there  is  not  now  an  Aphis  on  the  plant,  and  it  is  making 
strong  growth  ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  the  plague 
is  not  apparent. 

The  rose  trees,  also,  that  suffered  greatly  last  year  from  Aphides,  which  were 
not  much  molested,  are  now  free  from  them  ;  but  their  place  is  more  than  supplied 
by  the  larvae  of  Typhlocyha  roscB,  which,  by  their  action  on  the  under-side  of  the 
leaves,  have  made  the  upper-side  to  be  covered  with  yellow  spots,  much  to  their  dis- 
figurement, and,  doubtless,  to  the  detriment  of  the  trees. 

The  apple  trees  that  last  year  were  defoliated  by  the  larvse  of  Hyponomeuta 
padella,  and,  in  consequence,  shed  their  fruit  untimely,  are  now  full  of  healthy  leaves, 
but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  anything  decisive  about  their  near  future. 

Yet,  though  I  have  in  some  respects  avoided  Scylla,  I  have  in  others  fallen  into 
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Charybdis  ;  for  the  larvae  of  Philcenus  spumarius,  never  uncommon,  although  still 
in  their  infantile  state,  are  novp  present  in  unusual  numbers  on  almost  every  plant 
in  the  garden,  revelling  in  their  native  froth,  or  "cuckoo-spit,"  as  it  is  called, 
especially  on  chrysanthemiams  and  phloxes,  curling  up  and  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  terminal  leaves.  Many  years  ago,  Prof.  Westvpood  wrote  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  "  Q-ardeners'  Chronicle."  I  have  taken  eight  or  ten  of  the 
wretches  out  of  the  top  of  a  shoot,  and  have  thus  given  the  plants  a  chance  of 
recovery  from  paralysis. 

In  the  cases  above-mentioned,  in  which  there  was  no  human  intervention  (as 
well  as  in  others  similar),  we  may  observe  that  Nature,  of  her  own  proper  motion, 
by  her  "  skyey  influences,"  or  other  mode  of  operation  (it  may  be  beyond  our  ken), 
restores  the  equilibrium  of  her  living  forces,  which  is  continually  disturbed  by  man's 
action  in  cultivating  plants  or  crops  for  his  own  purposes  ;  and  thus  she  keeps  her 
system  in  order. — J.  W.  Douglas,  153,  Lewisham  Eoad,  S.E. :  June  2nd,  1892. 

Orthezia  urticce,  Linn.,  male. — By  the  kind  intervention  of  Mr.  Bignell,  I  have 
received  a  male  of  this  wonderful  Coccid,  with  its  fine  long  tail  of  silky  filaments 
quite  perfect,  which  was  taken  by  Major  John  N.  Still,  of  Seaton,  Devon,  who 
obligingly  sends  the  following  particulars.  "  I  saw  the  insect  on  the  25th  May,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Axe,  flying  at  mid-day  in  hot  sunshine.  I  boxed  it  off  Symphytum 
officinale  growing  in  a  wet  ditch."  I  have  frequently  found  the  female  at  several 
places,  always  on  Stellaria  holostea  ;  Signoret  says  that  he  has  found  the  species  at 
different  places  in  France,  on  several  kinds  of  plants,  but  never  on  nettles,  as  the 
name  indicates.  Westwood's  figure  of  the  $ ,  under  the  name  of  Dorthesia  chara- 
cias,  Latr.,  on  the  frontispiece  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Modem  Classification  of 
Insects,"  is  an  excellent  illustration,  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  caudal 
fascicle  is  well  shown.  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  the  male,  which 
seems  to  be  rarely  seen  anywhere,  the  reason  being,  probably,  that,  like  other  Coccids, 
it  does  not  long  survive  after  mating.  The  contrast  of  colour  (to  say  nothing  of  that 
of  form  and  size,  as  well  as  between  apterous  and  winged)  in  the  respective  sexes,  is 
very  remarkable  :  the  ?  being  of  a  pure,  sugar-like,  white,  the  J  of  a  greyish-black. 
It  is  a  representation  among  hexapods  of  "  the  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor  " — Desde- 
mona  to  Othello. — Id. 

Coleoptera  in  the  Hastings  district  in  1891.— The  following  are  the  best  of  the 
species  taken  by  me  here  last  year.  Harpalus  servus  and  Amara  rufocincta  sparingly 
on  the  Camber  sandhills.  *Harpalus  tardus  singly,  at  roots  of  grass  in  sandy 
places.  LymncBum  nigropiceum,  a  few  specimens  only,  on  Pett  beach.  Hydroporus 
latus  occurred  again  in  plenty  at  Gruestling,  and  in  the  ditches  at  Kye.  Ochthebius 
bicolon,  margipallens,  marinus,  and  cBratus,  were  common,  while  exaratus  occurred 
singly. 

Among  the  Staphylinidce  I  found  Mycetoporus  Reyi,  roots  of  grass  in  sandy 
places  ;  clavicornis  in  rotten  wood  and  under  an  old  faggot  stack  ;  and  a  single 
specimen  of  nanus  by  sweeping  near  Rye.  Actobius  signaticornis  was  not  rare,  by 
the  side  of  brackish  ditches,  in  company  with  Limnichus  pygmceus,  Trog.  bilineatus, 
corticinus,  and  elongatulus.  After  a  ten  years'  interval,  a  second  specimen  of  Stenus 
Guynemeri  turned  up  at  Fairlight  in  wet  moss.     On  one  occasion  Bledius  opacus 
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was  to  be  obtained  in  plenty  at  Camber.  Homalium  concinnum  was  not  rare  at 
Fairlight  in  stack  refuse.  Ancyrophorus  aureus  (two  specimens  only)  at  Dallington 
Forest,  and  *Mieralymma  brevipenne  under  seaweed  near  Fairlight. 

Evening  sweeping  produced  Anisotoma  badia,  dubia,  Utura,  *parvula  (1),  and 
calcarata,  the  last  named  common  and  very  variable  ;  Colenis  dentipes,  Cyrtusa 
pauxilla,  Hydnobius  strigosus  (1),  Amphycillus  globus,  Agathidium  nigrinum,  Colon 
brunneum  in  some  small  numbers,  and  *serripes  rarely.  JEpiircea  decemguttata  and 
*diffusa,  Cryptophagus  *populi  and  *setulosus,  ^Dryophilus  pusillus  (1),  Clambus 
armadillo,  and  Bythinus  Curtisi. 

Pocadius  ferrugineus  was  plentiful  in  puff  balls,  and  Lycoperdina  rare.  *Hete- 
rocerus  rectus,  a  couple  of  rather  doubtful  specimens  from  Camber. 

From  an  old  beech  tree  I  got  a  few  specimens  of  *Cryphalus  fagi  and  plenty 
of  *Kylastes  obscurus  from  broom  stumps.  Ceuthorhynchideus  *horridus  (1)  in 
flood  refuse,  and  *Dawsoni  not  rare  on  Plantago  at  Hastings. 

Magdalinus  *pruni  and  cerasi,  Liosomus  oblongulus,  *Polydrosus  chrysomela 
(Camber),  Cryptocephalus  Hineola  and  *bilineatus,  by  general  sweeping.  Under 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  woods  I  took  *Trachodes  hispidus  (2),  Tropiphorus 
carinatus  in  plenty,  also  in  moss,  and  PUnthus  caliginosus. 

At  Bodle  Street  (which  is  just  outside  the  Hastings  district)  Potaminus  sub- 
striatus  was  again  plentiful,  and  Haliplus  cinereus,  Hydrcena  pulchella,  nigrita, 
riparia,  Gyrinus  urlnator,  Brychius  elevatus,  Hydroporus  Gyllenhalii  and  lepidus, 
were  all  somewhat  common. 

Those  species  which  are  marked  thus  *  have  not  been  previously  recorded  from 
the  Hastings  district. — W.  H.  Bennett,  11,  George  St.,  Hastings  :  June  I5th,  1892. 

Cryptocephalus  bipunctatus  (lineola),  var.  Thomsoni,  Weise,  at  Woking. — On 
June  11th,  by  sweeping  among  sallows,  I  captured  a  single  example  (  ?  )t  of  a  Cryp- 
tocephalus answering  to  Weise's  description  (Naturgesch.  Ins.  Deutschl.,  vi,  p.  167) 
of  his  var.  f  (Thomsoni)  of  this  species  :  "  elytris  nigris,  macula  transversa  angusta 
apicis  rufa."  This  specimen  differs  from  my  single  representative  of  C.  biguttatus, 
Scop,  (bipustulatus,  F.),  as  defined  by  Weise  (op.  cit.),  in  the  much  narrower,  more 
transverse  apical  spot  ;  and  also  in  the  elytra  being  more  finely  punctured  and  with 
flat  interstices,  the  sculpture  thus  agreeing  with  that  of  C.  bipunctatus  (var.  lineola). 
The  typical  form  of  C.  bipunctatus,  L.,  is  thus  defined  by  Weise  :— "  elytris  rufis, 
margine  orani,  epipleuris  punctisque  (1,  1)  nigris  ;"  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  found 
in  Britain  ;  C  lineola,  F.  (sanguinolentus,  Scop.),  is  placed  by  Weise  under  his 
var.  d — "  elytris  vitta  lata  longitudinali  nigra."  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
British  specimens  determined  as  C.  biguttatus  (bipustulatus)  really  belong  to  C. 
Thomsoni,  Weise  ;  Fowler  (Brit.  Col.,  iv,  p.  291)  gives  Lyndhurst,  Bournemouth, 
and  Chat  Moss  as  locilities  for  C.  biguttatus.  Thomson  (Skand.  Col.,  viii,  p.  304) 
apparently  includes  both  C.  Thomsoni  and  C.  biguttatus  under  the  var.  f  of  C. 
bipunctatus  ;  he  does  not  mention  the  elytral  sculpture.  C.  lineola,  F.,  occurs  here 
in  the  same  locality,  where  I  have  lately  taken  Anchomenus  sexpunctatus,  Sericosomus 
brunneus,  Salpingus  ceratus,  &c.— G-.  C.  Champion,  Heatherside,  Horsell,  Woking : 
June  Uth,  1892. 

t  I  have  since  captured  another,  a  male,  on  June  18th.— G.  C.  C. 
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Sympetrum  Fonscolomhii  in  Stirretj. — On  the  8th  instant,  at  a  pond  not  very 
far  from  Leatherhead,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  Sympetrum  which  I  believed 
to  be  S.  Fonscolombii,  a  belief  which  my  friend  Mr.  McLachlan  has  since  confirmed. 
My  brother  and  I  secured  a  few  examples,  all  J  ,  but  the  locality  is  a  very  restricted 
one,  as  they  only  occurred  at  one  portion  of  one  pond,  although  two  other  ponds 
were  within  a  hundred  yards. 

When  alive  they  are  certainly  magnificent  insects,  as  the  rich  blood-coloured 
scarlet  of  the  body,  the  carmine  nervures  of  the  wings,  and  the  prominences  of  the 
thorax,  give  them  a  very  vivid  appearance.  Some  are  much  affected  by  a  dark 
carmine-coloured  Acarus.  On  one  specimen  I  counted  85.  Do  these  Acari  extract 
any  colouring  matter  from  their  host?  They  exactly  match  the  colouring  of  the 
nervures,  and  one  that  I  squeezed  gave  out  a  similar  coloured  fluid. 

There  have  been  but  three,  or  perhaps  four,  previous  occurrences  of  this  dragon 
fly  in  G-reat  Britain.  The  oldest  one  is  that  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens'  cabinet  now  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  this  is  a  ?  .  The  next  (a  S)  formerly  in  Mr.  Desvignes'  col- 
lection, is  now  in  Mr.  McLachlan's  cabinet.  The  third  {&  S)  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hall  at  Deal  in  1881,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  Dover  Museum.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  one  taken  at  Exmouth  was  exhibited  at  the  Entomological  Society 
in  1887,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  it  in  the  Proceedings. 

At  the  time  we  took  these  we  also  took  P.  depressum  and  L.  quadrimaculata 
freely,  IS.  cyathigeruni  and  A.  puella  in  abundance,  a  few  /.  elegans  and  P.  pennipes, 
and  one  C.  splendens. — C.  A.  Briggs,  55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields:  June  \^th,  1892. 

Drepanopteryx  phalafnoides. — It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  captured  on 
June  6th  another  specimen  of  D.  phalcBnoides.  From  three  points  of  view — one 
local,  the  others  general — the  incident  is  of  importance.  First,  the  locality  is  a 
good  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Cleghorn.  Second,  the  time  of  year  ;  all  my  previous 
captures  have  been  autumnal.  Third,  the  example  was  caught  in  flight  at  dusk  ; 
previous  captures  were  made  by  beating,  and  L.  phalcenoides  thus  appears  to  be 
crepuscular,  like  its  commoner  relatives.  It  was  taken  for  a  moth — an  argument  in 
favour  of  attending  to  more  than  one  Order.  The  locality  is  again  near  water — at 
the  side  of  the  Clyde,  near  the  opening  of  a  little  glen. 

The  weather  is  fine  and  warm.  Everything  has  come  out  at  once,  and  the  show 
of  laburnum,  lilac,  mountain  ash,  apple  and  other  blossom  is  making  the  country 
look  very  pretty. — Kenneth  J.  Morton,  Carluke  :  June  9th,  1892. 

Mutilla  europcea  at  Chobham.—On  May  21st  I  captured  a  female  Mutilla 
europoea  on  a  sand  bank  at  Chobham.  At  the  first  glance  it  reminded  me  of  Clerus 
formicaria,  which.  I  have  taken  in  abundance  in  Scotland.  —  A.  Beaumont, 
Lewishara  :  May,  1892. 

The  Hope  Professorship. — A  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Curators  of  the  Hope 
Professorship  at  Oxford  having  occurred  through  the  death  of  Prof.  H.  N.  Moseley, 
Mr.  Stainton  has  been  appointed.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the 
Hope  Professor  is  the  veteran  J.  O.  Westwood. 
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Prof.  R.  C.  C.  Burmeister. — We  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  this  venerable 
Entomologist,  on  the  2nd  May,  at  the  age  of  85.  An  extended  notice  of  him  will 
appear  in  our  next  or  an  early  number. 


^otiictiijs. 


Birmingham  Entomological  Society  :  June  4^th  to  7th,  1892. — A  three  days' 
excursion  was  made  to  Sherwood  Forest.  A  party  of  ten  made  Edwinstowe  their 
head-quarters,  from  which  they  worked  Thoresby  and  Sherwood  Forest  proper. 
They  were  mainly  Lepidopterists,  who  were  not  rewarded  by  anything  new ;  many 
larvae  of  Euperia  fulvago  were  taken,  a  few  Notodonta  ti'epida,  Eurymene  dolo- 
braria,  &c.,  but  nothing  of  note.  A  few  Dipterists,  who  wei-e  of  the  party,  succeeded 
in  taking  a  number  of  interesting  Syrphidcs  on  whitethorn  bushes,  including  such 
species  as  Orlorhina  floccosa,  O.  berberina,  &c.,  they  also  took  commonly  on  the 
furze  bushes  the  fine  "  daddy,"  Pachyrrhina  crocata.  Grlorious  weather  was  enjoyed, 
and  more  insects  should  have  been  on  the  wing  than  were  met  with. — Colbean  J. 
Wain  WEIGHT,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  IIistoey  Society: 
May  26a,  1892.— C.  a.  Barebtt,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Anosia  Plexippus,  L.,  var.  Erippus, 
Cramer,  which  had  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  employes  of  Captain  Parke,  in  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  it  therefore  appeared  that  the  migratory  habit  had  developed  in 
the  southern  form  as  in  the  northern.  Until  this  insect  was  captured,  the  only 
butterfly  known  in  these  islands  was  Brenthis  Cytheris,  Drury.  Mr.  Hawes  ex- 
hibited and  contributed  a  note  on  a  series  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  bred  from  ova  laid 
by  parent  insect  taken  near  Bentley,  Suffolk,  June  10th,  1891 ;  the  seven  male  and 
fourteen  female  imagines  appearing  from  21st  to  31st  July,  the  remainder  of  the 
brojd  stood  over  until  the  spring,  and  thirty-one  emerged  between  6th  and  20th 
May.  Mr.  Hawes  suggested  that  the  cool  summer  of  last  year  affected  the  pupse  to 
sucli  an  extent  as  to  retard  three-fifths  of  the  brood.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  said  this 
was  the  most  interesting  exhibition  he  had  ever  seen  on  this  subject,  as  the  two  forms 
of  the  species,  viz.,  the  summer  and  spring  emergences,  having  both  appeared  from 
a  single  brood  reared  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  pupa  of 
Argynnis  Paphia,  L.,  and  made  some  observations  as  to  the  time  occupied  in  the 
pupal  change.  Mr.  Tugwell,  specimens  recently  taken  by  him  at  Tilgate  Forest, 
including  Syricthus  nialvce,  L.,  approaching  the  var.  Taras,  Meig.,  Nisotnades  Pages, 
L.,  showing  variation,  varieties  of  Argynnifi  Euphrosyne ;  also  an  extremely  pale 
variety  of  Anisopteryx  cescularia,  Schiff.,  taken  by  Mr.  Hann,  of  Heading.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin,  a  bred  series  of  Asteroscopus  nubectdosa,  Esp.,  and  remarked  on  the  species 
remaining  in  pupa  for  two  or  three  years  :  these  now  exhibited  having  pupated  in 
1890.  Mr.  Tugwell  stated  that  he  had  bred  them  the  first  season.  Mr.  Hill,  Tcenio- 
campa  gothica,  L.,  and  var.  gothicina,  from  Rannoch.  Mr.  Carpenter,  an  example 
of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  L.,  taken  on  Tooting  Common  some  few  years  back.    Mr,  Adkin 
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called  attention  to  the  unusual  abundance  of  Plusia  gamma  on  the  last  few  evenings. 
Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Frohawk,  Mr.  Adye,  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Tutt, 
and  Mr.  Barrett  also  made  some  observations  thereon.     Mr.  Jenner  Weir  delivered  | 
a  Zoological  lecture,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  some  remarkable  cases  in  which  ! 
mammalia  and  birds  having  been  in  remote  geological  times  differentiated  for  one  \ 
mode  of  life  had  adopted  entirely  different  habits.— H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec.         ; 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  June  1st,  1892.— Kobert  McLachlan,  , 
Esq.,  E.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  | 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  for  exhibition  Neptis  mimetica,  n.  sp.,  from    ! 
Timor,  mimicking  Andasena  Orope,  one  of  the  EuploeidcB,  and  Cynthia  equicolor,  n.sp., 
a  species  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  the  two  sexes,  from   the  same  locality  ; 
also  a  hybrid  between  Saturnia  carpini  and  S.  pyri,  and  specimens  of  Callimorpha  i 
dominula,  var.  Romanovii,  var.  italica,  and  var.  donna,  bred  by  a  collector  at  Zurich  ;   ] 
he  further  exhibited  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  R/iopalocera  made  by    \ 
Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  Timor,  Pura,  Sumba,  and  other  islands,   during  October  and   ■ 
November,  1891.     Col.  Swinhoe  remarked  that  the  various  species  of  Neptis  were 
usually  protected,  and  were  imitated  by  other  insects,  and  did  not  themselves  mimic 
anything,  and  that  the  pattern  of  the  Neptis  in   question  was  very  common  among 
the  butterflies  in  the  Timor  group.     Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Prof.  Meldola,  Mr.  Trimen, 
and  others  continued  the  discussion.  i 

Mons.  A.  Wailly  exhibited  about  fifty  species  of  Australian  Lepidoptera,  mostly  \ 
from  Queensland,  and  fertile  ova  of  Trilocha  varians,  which  are  arranged  in  small  ] 
square  cells,  fastened  together  in  large  numbers,  and  present  an  appearance  quite  1 
different  from  the  usual  type  of  Lepidopterous  ova.  j 

Mr.  F.  Merrifield  exhibited  a  series  of  Drepana  falcataria,  half  of  which  had  j 
been  exposed  for  a  week  or  two,  in  March  or  April,  to  a  temperature  of  about  77°,  ■ 
and  the  other  half  had  been  allowed  to  emerge  at  the  natural  outdoor  temperature.  : 
The  latter  insects  were  in  all  cases  darker  than  the  former,  all  being  equally  healthy,  i 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  others  took  part  in  the  dis-  \ 
oussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  the  male  of  Arctia  mendica, 
bred  by  the  E-ev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  of  Armagh. 

Canon  Fowler  exhibited  the  egg  case  of  a  species  of  Mantidce  from  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  specimens  of  Bledius  dissimilis,  Er.,  from  Bridlington  Quay,  Yorkshire.  i 

Mr.  McLachlan  called  attention  to  the  re-appearance  in  large  numbers  of  the  : 
diamond-back  moth,  Plutella  criiciferarum,  which  was  very  abundant  in  gardens  j 
near  London,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  moths  had  been  bred  in  the  country  i 
and  had  not  immigrated.  | 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  Bower,  and  Prof.  Meldola  stated  that  they  had  recently 
seen  specimens  of  Colias  Edusa  in  different  localities  near  London.  j 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and  others  also  commented  on  the  large  immigration  of  Plusia  j 
gamma,  and  also  on  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  Cynthia  cardui  and  other  j 
Vanessidce. 

The   Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  communicated  a  paper  on  two  new  species  of 
Pseudacrcea.—W .  W.  Fowler,  Son.  Sec. 
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ENTOMOLOG-ICAL    NOTES    FROM    TASMANIA. 

BY    JAMES    J,    WALKER,    E.N.,    F.L.S. 
{concluded  from  page  157). 

jSTo  Cicindelidae  were  met  with,  this  group  apparently  not  being 
represented  in  Tasmania ;  but  the  Garahidm  are  fairly  numerous,  and 
comprise  some  fine  forms.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  is  Perco- 
soma  carenoides^  White,  which  looks  somewhat  like  an  enormous  black 
Broscus,  and  is  found  not  rarely  under  damp  logs,  &c.,  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  smaller,  but  somewhat  similar,  Lychius  strangulatus^ 
Bates,  occurs  with  it,  also  three  or  four  species  of  Promecoderus^ 
several  of  Pferostichus,  and  the  active  little  Oopterus  tasmanicus,  Bates. 
Running  with  great  agility  on  the  trunks  of  felled  trees  are  found 
several  species  of  Scopodes,  little  strongly-embossed  beetles,  somewhat 
like  Tachypus^  with  very  large  anrl  prominent  eyes,  of  which  the  finest 
and  most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the  commonest,  is  8.  tasmanicus,  Bates. 
Under  dry  loose  bark  are  found  hosts  of  Dromius-Mko,  beetles  of 
flattened  form,  some  very  prettily  variegated,  and  of  fair  size  {Xan- 
thoplicea,  8arathrocrepis,  Philophloeus,  Amblif teles,  Agonoclieila^  &c.)  ; 
while  Plochionus  australis,  Er.,  is  found  under  bark  pretty  high  up 
the  mountain,  along  with  the  singular  little  Adelotopus  hcemorrhoidalis^ 
Er.,  a  tortoise  in  shape,  but  by  no  means  so  in  gait.  In  a  fine  piece 
of  marshy  ground  at  Bellerive,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
Hobart,  are  found  several  species  of  Anchomenus  and  Clivina,  and 
(rarel}^)  a  fine  beetle  allied  to  Oodes.  The  elegant  Licinus-\\ke  Dicro- 
chile  Goryi,  Bdv.,  occurs  in  a  salt  marsh  at  '^  Muddy  Plains,"  eight 
miles  from  Hobart  on  the  Bellerive  side  ;  and  at  "  Denison  Grorge,"  I 
met  with  the  very  fine  and  very  active  black  Lestignathics  cursor,  Er, 

Water-beetles  cannot  be  called  abundant  near  Hobart,  though 
several  fine  species  of  Hydradepliaga  and  Philhydrida  are  found  here, 
which  I  did  not  come  across.  At  Launceston  I  was  more  fortunate, 
taking  among  others,  the  conspicuous  Cyhister-\\kQ  Trogus  insularis^ 
Hope,  Copelatus  australis,  Clark,  Colymbetes  lanceolatus,  Clark,  and  a 
fine  large  Gyrinid,  Enhydrus  Howitti,  Clark. 

The  Brachelytra  are  also  rather  poorly  represented  as  regards 
number  of  species,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  big  red-headed 
Creophilus  erythrocephalus,  F.,  which  is  found  commonly  in  carcases, 
along  with  a  ^ne  Aleochara  (hcemorrlioidalis,  Er.).  Another  handsome 
species  is  Cajiits  ^«ci^cw5,  Er.,  which  I  once  found  sparingly  under 
a  dead  gannet  on  a  sandy  beach.  Some  very  pretty  minute  species  of 
Staphylinid^  are  found  under  loose  damp  bark,  along  with  several  fine 
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FselaphidcB  and  Scydmcenidce.  Although  well  looked  out  for,  no 
Faussidce  put  in  an  appearance. 

In  carcases  the  large,  flat,  brown  Silpha,  Ptomaphila  lacrymosa^ 
Schreib.,  is  found  not  uncommonly ;  and  under  logs  Scaphidium 
(?  4i-pustulatum,  Oiiv.)  and  Scaphisoma  occur,  as  at  home.  The  His- 
teridce  are  represented  bj  Platysoma,  Teretrius,  and  Acritus  under  bark, 
and  by  the  brilliant,  but  common  and  widely  distributed,  Saprinus 
cyaneits,  P.,  in  carrion.  Several  species  of  the  singular  genus  Brachy- 
peplus  congregate  in  numbers  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of 
newly-felled  gum-trees  ;  and  under  older  and  more  decayed  bark  are 
found  a  species  of  Oerylon,  the  fine  and  Sictive  Dendrophay us  australisy 
Er.,  three  species  of  Brontes  (B.  austraJis,  Er.,  B.  7nilitaris,  Er.,  and 
B.  lucius,  Pasc),  two  or  three  of  Beretaphrus,  a  fine  and  handsome 
Brostomis  {Howitti,  Pasc),  several  very  nice  little  forms  allied  to 
Ditoma  or  Endophlceus,  some  having  curious  lobed  lateral  margins  to 
the  prothorax,  and  the  singular  rough  Meryx  rugosa,  Latr.,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  are  more  or  less 
common.  A  Colydium,  very  like  our  own  New  Forest  rarity,  is  found 
occasionally  in  company  with  the  above,  and  the  Ti^ogositidcd  are  re- 
presented by  the  beautifully  variegated  Leperina  decorata,  Er.,  which 
is  met  with,  sometimes  in  plenty,  under  loose  dry  "  wattle  "  bark.  A 
small  species  of  Soronia  ?  was  once  found  in  profusion,  in  large 
potato-like  galls  on  the  twigs  of  Acacia  decurrens,  Willd.,  formed  by 
a  Lepidopterous  larva. 

Old  rotten  stumps  produced  copiously  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Tasmanian  insects,  the  brilliant  stag-beetle,  Lamprima  rutilanSj 
Er.,  which  varies  in  colour  from  metallic  golden-red  in  the  ^  to  dark 
bronze-green  (rarely  dark  blue)  in  the  $  .  This  splendid  insect  i» 
often  taken  on  the  wing  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  curious  little 
cylindrical,  brown  Syndesus  cornutus,  P.,  prefers  the  shades  of  evening 
for  its  flight,  and  is  also  found  not  rarely  in  very  damp  rotten  logs.  Two 
species  of  CeratognatJius,  C.  niyer,  Westw.,  and  G.  Westwoodi,  Westw., 
prefer  drier  timber,  the  latter  occurring,  but  not  very  commonly,  in  de- 
caying "  myrtle  "  trees  ;  while  three  or  four  species  of  Lissotes,  insects 
closely  resembling  our  Dorcus  in  aspect,  are  found  in  plenty  under  logs 
and  loose  bark,  as  well  as  walking  on  roads  and  pathways  in  the  evening. 
The  large,  shining,  pitchy-black  Bassalid,  Bharochilus  politus,  Burm., 
is  rare  near  Hobart  in  old  stumps,  but  I  received  it  in  numbers,  with 
many  other  fine  beetles,  from  George's  Bay,  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  island. 

The  Copropliaga  comprise  three  or  four  species  of   OntJiopliagus, 
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but  I  found  one  Aphodius  only,  A.  Hoivitti,  Hope,  a  rather  large 
pallid  species.  Proctoplianes  sculptus,  Hope,  a  black  Ammoecius-\We 
insect,  is  fairly  abundant  under  dung  in  sandy  places.  On  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  so-called  "  box  tree  "  {Bursar ia  spinosa,  Cav.),  a  little, 
fulvous,  hairy,  long-legged  chafer,  Phyllotocus  assimilis,  Macl.,  occurs 
in  astonishing  profusion  about  Christmas,  and  the  flowers  of  the  "  tea 
tree  "  {Leptospermum)  are  equally  attractive  to  the  brilliant  green 
Diplmcephala  coJaspidoides,  Gyll.,  an  insect  w^hich  is  sometimes  in- 
jurious to  fruit  trees  by  devouring  the  leaves.  Small  hairy  "  chafers  " 
of  the  genera  Caulobius,  Liparetrus  and  Reteronyx  are  taken  freely  by 
beating,  the  larger  HapJonycha  obesa,  Bdv.,  and  Clieiroplatys  melius, 
Er.,  occurring  on  the  wing  at  dusk.  "  Fire  weed  "  flowers  produce 
sparingly  the  queer  elongate  Telura  vitticollis,  Er.  ;  and  the  large  green 
AnopJognathus  sutiiraUs,  Bdv.,  is  attached  to  the  "  wattles."  The  very 
anomalous  Cryptodus  tasmanianus,  Westw.,  frequents  old  trees,  es- 
pecially when  infested  with  ants. 

The  Buprestidw,  although  not  so  well  represented  as  in  most 
parts  of  temperate  Australia,  include  some  fine  species,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  are  the  large  black  and  yellow  Cyria  imperialis,  Don., 
and  Stigmodera  Mitclielli,  Hope,  both  of  which  occurred  to  me  very 
sparingly.  S.  ocelligera,  Grory,  a  lovely  little  metallic-green  species 
with  orange  apical  spots  on  the  elytra,  was  found  in  profusion  on 
Leptospermum-hlo^^om^  in  the  marsh  at  Bellerive,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  very  local.  A  beautiful  scarlet  and  black  insect,  Nascio  Parryi, 
Hope,  occurs  rather  commonly  on  freshly  cut  stumps,  but  is  very  active 
and  difiicult  to  catch.  The  brilliant  Melohasis  gloriosa,  Lap.  et  Gory, 
and  one  or  two  bronze-coloured  species  of  Mkon,  are  also  taken  on 
freshly  cut  timber  as  w^ell  as  by  sweeping.  A  Throscus  {elongatus, 
Bonv.*),  very  like  our  larger  British  species,  may  be  taken  freely  under 
loose  bark,  where  also  two  or  three  nice  EiLcnemidcB  occur  sparingly, 
and  numbers  of  ElateridcB,  some  (as  for  instance,  Lacon  caliginosus, 
Guer.)  in  great  profusion.  The  largest  insects  of  this  group  are  the 
conspicuous  Ghrosis  trisulcata,  Er.,  and  G.  gracilis,  Jans.,  w^hich  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  and  about  rotten  timber. 

Among  the  3falacodermafa,  the  species  of  Metriorrhynclius  (con- 
spicuous red  and  black  Lycidce)  are  the  most  noticeable,  being  found 
everywhere  in  flowers,  and  running  on  fallen  trunks,  in  the  latter 
situation  often  in  company  with  a  species  of  Eros.  Several  of  these 
insects  are  very  closely  mimicked  by  species  of  the  Heteromerous 
genus  Pseudolycus,  which  occur  with  them,  and  are  quite  similar  in 

*  This  species  belongs  to  the  recently  described  genus  Aulonothroscus,  Horn.— G.  C.  C. 
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their  habits,  being  most  readily  recognised,  apart  from  structural 
differences,  by  the  antennae  being  much  widened  in  the  middle.  The 
Cleridcd  are  well  represented  by  several  exceedingly  pretty  little 
insects  {Tillus  cams,  Newm.,  Opilo  6-notafus,  Westw.,  Thanasimus 
accinctus,  Newm.,  Lemidia  nitens,  Newm.,  Pylus  bicincfus,  Newm.,  &c.), 
which  occur  chiefly  on  fences  and  decayed  timber  ;  the  bronze-green 
species  of  Eleale  which  frequent  flowers,  and  the  large  and  curious 
brown,  strongly  punctured  Natalis  porcata,  F.,  which  abounds  under 
dry  loose  bark  of  Eucalyptus.  A  fine  Lymexylon  (Z.  australe,  Er.), 
occurred  to  me  rarely  near  Launceston. 

The  Heteromera  most  frequently  met  with  are  several  species  of 
Adelium,  stout  black  or  bronzy  insects,  usually  of  considerable  size, 
which  occur  in  all  situations,  one  being  found  on  the  top  of  Mount 
"Wellington  ;  with  them,  the  large  flat-backed  Coripera  deplanata, 
Boisd.,  is  sometimes  plentiful,  but  is  rather  local.  Eotten  stumps 
yield  Nyctohates  crenata,  Bdv.,  Promethis  angidata,  Er.,  Menephilus 
corvinus,  Er.,  and  M.  longipennis,  Hope,  all  black  strongly  punctured 
beetles,  not  unlike  Tenehrio  ;  and  under  dry  loose  bark  the  singular 
Ulodes  verrucosus,  Er.,  the  large  brown  Silpha-\\\e  PteroJielcdUS  Beichei, 
Breme,  and  P.  peltatus,  Breme,  the  cylindrical  blue  Titcena  columhina, 
Er.,  Ananca  puncta,  Macl.,  and,  especially  in  "  the  Domain,"  a  very 
beautiful  purplish-bronze  species  of  Amarygmus,  are  met  with  in  more 
or  less  abundance.  The  very  pretty  Hymcjea  succinifer,  Pasc,  occurs 
under  bark  at  a  good  elevation,  in  company  with  one  or  two  species 
of  Pythidce  {Salpingus  ?) ,  and  several  fine  Melandryidce — Phloeotrya 
spp.,  and  Orchesia.  Cilibe  IcBvicollis,  Oliv.,  and  a  smaller  species  of 
the  same  genus,  are  found  at  roots  of  herbage  on  sandy  beaches  near 
Hobart,  and  the  former  is  not  rare  under  stones  at  Launceston. 
Flowers  attract  Lagria  grandis,  Gryll.,  in  abundance,  as  well  as  several 
species  of  Mordella,  one  or  two  of  fairly  large  size. 

The  Mhynchophora  are  certainly  the  best  represented,  both  as  to 
species  and  individuals,  of  all  the  groups  of  the  Tasmanian  Coleoptera. 
These  insects  are  chiefly  obtained  by  beating  and  sweeping,  and  I 
mounted  examples  of  at  least  120  species.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
are  the  large  and  handsome  Prostomus  scutellaris,  F.,  and  Aterpus  ruhus, 
Boh., which  occur  under  bark  in  company  with  numerous  forms  oiAcalles, 
and  of  the  larger  genus  Poropterus.  By  beating  the  foliage  of  the  young 
"peppermints,"  species  of  Goniopterus,  CryptorhyncJms,  Belus,  &c., 
are  obtained,  and  the  same  treatment  of  AcacicB  produces  the  conspi- 
cuous Rhinotia  hcemoptera,  Kirb.,  and  B.  dermestiventris,  Bdv.  The 
BrentUdce  are  sparingly  represented   by  species  of   Cypliagogus  and 
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Cordus,  the  latter  occurring  under  dry  bark  very  near  the  top  ot" 
Mount  Wellington.  In  dry  stony  places,  more  particularly  near 
Launceston,  are  found  species  of  the  curious  genera  Amycterm  and 
JPsalidura,  which  have  somewhat  the  habits  of  Bracliycerus ;  the 
Psalidiirce  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  forceps-like  armature 
of  the  last  abdominal  segment  in  the  ^ . 

As  may  easily  be  imagined  in  so  varied  and  richly  wooded  a 
country,  the  Longicornia  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  insect  fauna, 
and  include  some  very  fine  and  handsome  species.  The  largest  is  the 
great  Prionus-Vika  Toxeutes  arcuatus,  F.,  which  is  not  common  near 
Hobart,  but  fairly  plentiful  at  Franklin  and  Scottsdale,  near  Laun- 
ceston, being  taken  under  loose  bark.  In  decayed  "  post  and  rail " 
fences  the  beautiful  little  violet-blue  lotherium  metallicwm^  Newm.,  is 
not  uncommon,  and  Enneapliijlliis  ceneipcnnis,  Waterh.,  a  very  fine  and 
conspicuous  beetle  with  splendidly  flabellated  antennae  in  the  J*,  occurs 
sparingly  at  a  good  elevation  on  the  Mountain,  where  also  the  curious 
r [igo&e  Dorcadida  biocidaris,  White,  is  met  with  walking  on  tree  trunks 
and  rocks.  Phacodes  obscurus,  F.,  P.  personatus,  Er.,  and  Phoracantlia 
semipunctata,  F.,  all  fine  large  insects,  are  attached  to  the  "  wattle  " 
trees,  sheltering  under  the  loose  bark,  while  two  or  three  other  species 
of  Phorocantha,  Callidiopsis  scutellaris,  F.,  BetheUum  signiferum, 
K'ewm  ,  and  the  very  variable  PJpitJwra  dorsalis,  Macl.,have  their  head- 
quarters under  gum-tree  bark  in  "the  Domain."  The  "  box  tree " 
flowers  attract  Stenoderus  sutut^alis,  Oliv.,  and  the  pretty  little  brown 
and  white  striped  Syllitus  grammicus,  Newm.  ;  both  these  beetles 
emit  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  like  that  of  coal  tar,  while  the 
PJiorocanfhcB,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  pleasant  apple-like  scent. 
On  "tea  tree"  flowers  are  found  the  brachelytrous  Resthesis  cingulata, 
Kirb.,  and  the  broad  horned  Distichocem  par,  Newm.  ;  Amphlrhoe 
decora,  Newn.,  a  slender,  graceful  little  insect,  with  long  legs  and  very 
large  femora,  is  found  rarely  on  fences,  and  the  stout  little  grey  He- 
hecerus  marginicollis,  Bdv.,  occurs  in  profusion  on  low  "  wattle"  bushes. 
The  most  numerously  represented  genus  of  the  Phytophaga  is 
Paropsis,  of  which  quite  a  score  of  species,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  Scymnus  to  a  large  Chrysomela,  were  obtained  chiefly  by  beating  the 
young  foliage  of  the  young  "  peppermint  "  trees  ;  though  some,  as  the 
conspicuous  P.picea,  Oliv.,  and  P.  intacta,  Newm.,  are  also  to  be  found 
underbark.  Many  of  these  insects  are  very  beautiful  when  alive,  glitter- 
ing like  Cassididce  with  golden  and  other  metallic  tints,  and  like  them, 
fading  sadly  when  dry.  AVith  these  several  pretty  species  of  Cadmus  (no- 
tably the  bright  yellow  and  black  C.  f(«i6-^r«//6-,Boisd.)and  Cryptocephalus 
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are  got  by  beating.  Galerucidcs  and  Halticidce  are  not  plentiful,  and  I 
could  find  no  GassididcB  ;  a  fine  species  of  Eurispa  occurs  freely  on  the 
"  cutting  grass  "  half  way  up  the  Mountain.  Coccinella  conformis, 
Boisd.,  a  handsomely  marked  species,  is  the  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentative of  the  Coccinellid(B,  and  some  very  pretty  insects  allied  to 
Bhizohius  are  to  be  found  under  loose  bark. 

The  other  Orders  of  insects  must  be  very  briefly  dismissed.  The 
Hemiptera  are  tolerably  numerous  in  species,  and  include  several  very 
fine  and  singular  forms.  Among  the  Hymenoptera,  which  are  also 
well  represented,  I  may  mention  the  curious  genus  Thynnus,  some 
species  of  which,  as  the  large  wasp-like  T.  variahilis,  are  fine  and 
handsome  insects ;  the  males  are  usually  found  on  flowers,  and  the 
singular  apterous  females  run  about  actively  in  hot  sandy  places.  The 
Ants  are  very  plentiful,  and  some  are  possessed  of  very  formidable 
stinging  powers,  notably  the  large  Myrmecia  pyriformis,  which 
attains  a  length  of  quite  an  inch,  and  forms  large  colonies  under 
stones,  &c.,  in  "  the  Domain  "  and  elsewhere.  Several  very  curious 
large-headed  species,  blind  or  nearly  so,  are  found  in  small  commu- 
nities under  bark  and  in  rotten  wood.  A  fine  Bemhex  frequents 
the  sandy  beaches,  and  the  leaves  of  the  young  Eucalypti  are 
often  stripped  by  the  black  larvae  of  a  handsome  sawfly  {Perga  sp.). 
Two  or  three  species  of  Cicada  enliven  the  woods  with  their  ringing 
chirp,  and  a  smaller  Homopteron,  handsomely  marked  with  white 
spots  on  a  ground  of  dark  madder-brown  {Eurymela  speculum),  con- 
gregates in  large  numbers  on  the  shoots  of  the  "  peppermint "  and 
otber  gum  trees,  and  by  puncturing  the  tender  bark,  gives  rise  to  a 
sweet  white  exudation  resembling  manna,  by  which  name  it  is  called 
in  the  colony.  One  of  the  most  curious  insects  which  I  met  with  was 
a  large  pitchy-black  earwig  with  asymmetrical  forceps,  each  lobe  of 
which  was  bent  to  the  left,  the  right  hand  one  so  strongly  as  to  cross 
the  other;  this  species  (Anisolabis  tasmanica.  Bormans),  occurred  only 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  "Wellington.  There  is,  in  general,  a  pleasing 
absence  of  the  Muscidce,  which  are  such  a  plague  in  most  parts  of 
Australia,  especially  on  the  north-west  coast ;  but  I  found  them  pretty 
troublesome  at  Launceston  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

A  small  species  of  scorpion,  not  above  two  inches  in  length,  but 
reported  to  be  very  venomous  for  its  size,  is  by  no  means  rare  under 
stones,  and  is  sometimes  found  beneath  loose  bark,  where  also  spiders 
of  huge  dimensions  and  ferocious  aspect,  miscalled  "  tarantulas,"  but 
I  believe  quite  harmless,  are  constantly  turning  up  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  worthy  game  wherever  they  are  found.     In  damp  grassy  hollows 
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on  Mount  Wellington  small  but  most  bloodthirsty  land  leeches  are 
suiBeiently  common  to  render  a  certain  amount  of  precaution  neces- 
sary before  venturing  into  such  places.  The  three  species  of  snakes 
which  are  found  in  Tasmania  {Hoplocephaliis  siiperhus,  H.  curtics,  and 
H.  coronoides)  are  all  common,  except  the  first,  and  all  poisonous,  the 
bite  of  the  first  two  and  larger  species  being  sometimes  fatal.  The 
third,  known  as  the  "  whip  snake,"  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in 
length  ;  it  is,  however,  very  active  and  vicious,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  as  it  has  a  habit  of  harbouring  under  stones  and  loose  bark,  a  good 
look  out  has  to  be  kept  for  it  when  collecting. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  "  Penguin  "  should  return  to 
Hobart  at  the  close  of  the  present  surveying  season.  Orders  have, 
however,  been  recently  received  to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong  in  Decem- 
ber, and  to  finish  the  commission  in  Chinese  waters  ;  so  I  write  these 
notes  with  much  regret  that  I  shall  have  no  further  opportunity  of 
making  them  more  complete,  by  revisiting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  productive  localities  which  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
work  in. 

H.M.S.  "  Penguin," 
Koebuck  Bay,  N.W.  Australia: 

September  16th,  1891. 


MELIANA   FLAMMEA,  &c.— NOTES   OF  THE   SEASON. 

BY    F.    D.    WHEELEE,    M.A.,    LL.D.,    P.E.S. 

The  present  year  having  proved  (in  my  experience)  an  unusually 
good  one  for  this  species,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  place  on 
record  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  it. 

The  exceptionally  fine  warm  weather  which  we  enjoyed  during 
the  spring  led  me  to  expect  a  good  appearance  of  early  species  in  the 
fens,  and  I  accordingly  made  an  effort  to  get  out  for  some  collecting. 

My  first  night  was  May  24th,  when  the  weather  was  at  its  best — 
very  hot  and  close.  I  rode  over  to  Eanworth  and  took  boat,  reaching 
the  fen  at  dusk,  ^anagra  petraria  was  abundant  on  the  wing,  but 
very  little  else ;  one  specimen,  however,  of  M.flammea  occurred  thus  : — 
at  dark  I  lit  the  attracting  lamp,  and  worked  till  midnight,  when  I 
was  compelled  reluctantly  to  give  up,  having  regard  to  the  next  day's 
school-work  and  the  long  journey  home.  During  this  interval  twenty- 
four  specimens  of  M.  flammea  had  been  secured.  The  curious  feature 
of  the   thing   is  that   with  the   exception  of  a   solitary  specimen  of 
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S.  venosa,  it  was  absolutely  the  only  Noctua  on  the  wing.  P.  i^etraria 
was  abundant,  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen  Coremia  unidentaria  occurred,  but 
hardly  anything  else. 

The  next  opportunity  for  entomological  work  was  on 
Monday,  June  6th,  when  I  was  on  the  Broads  in  the  Hickling  district, 
and  spent  the  night  near  Horsey  Mere.  We  selected  for  our  camn  a 
spot  where  the  fen  appeared  to  me  particularly  promising,  and 
searched  the  ground  diligently  during  the  evening,  but  without  result. 
There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  novice  at  fen  work  than  the 
contrast  between  the  apparently  utter  absence  of  life  during  the 
day  time,  especially  if  the  wind  is  at  all  chilly,  and  the  profusion  oi 
moths  that  show  themselves  at  night.  In  a  fen  nothing  can  be  beaten 
out,  as  in  a  wood,  the  only  effect  of  disturbance  on  a  moth  being  to 
cause  it  to  drop  lower  in  the  dense  herbage.  On  this  occasion,  having  a 
boat-load  of  boys  on  board,  there  was  no  room  for  attracting  lamps,  &c., 
and  the  only  light  was  that  of  a  wretched  boat  lamp,  that  just  served 
to  make  darkness  visible.  We  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
M.  flamonea  really  common,  flying  at  dusk  all  over  the  fen.  My  lamp 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  attract  them,  and  had  an  awkward  knack 
of  going  out  at  critical  moments,  so  that  I  only  took  about  a  score, 
most  of  which  were  worn,  but  we  must  have  seen  tw-o  or  three  times 
that  number,  almost  all  of  them,  however,  during  the  first  hour  or  so 
of  dark.  Nothing  else  of  any  interest  was  about,  the  most  noticeable 
species  besides  M.  flammea  being  the  first  brood  of  Phihalapteryx 
lignata. 

My  next  visit  to  E-an worth  was  on  June  21st,  when  the  weather 
was  unsuitable,  the  evening  being  clear  and  the  sky  cloudless,  with 
the  usual  result  of  a  slight  fog  over  the  lower  ground.  The  night 
proved  blank,  two  Leucania  pudorina  being  about  the  best  insects 
taken  ;  hardly  anything  at  all  was  on  the  wing  — not  even  the  midges. 

A  third  visit,  on  July  1st,  was  more  fortunate,  the  weather  being 
good,  with  rain  threatening.  Very  little,  however,  actually  fell,  and 
about  midnight  the  clouds  cleared  off,  and  a  slight  fog  put  an  end  to 
sport. 

The  best  captures  were  six  Senta  ulvce  (one  spotted  var.),  but  the 
ordinary  run  of  midsummer  fen  insects  were  plentiful.  Acidalia 
immutafa,  Coremia  unidentaria,  Leucania  pudorina  and  impura,  and 
Chilo  plirarjmitellus  were  abundant,  and  G.  mucroneUus  was  not  scarce 
(especially  along  the  reed-beds  by  the  river  on  our  return),  while,  to 
my  surprise,  two  M.  flammea  turned  up,  one  of  which  was  in  very 
fair  condition. 
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With  regard  to  this  species,  my  own  experience  leads  me  to 
consider  it  more  local  than  its  ally,  6\  uIvcb,  but  certainly  more 
sar}/  .*^.il  (at  least  occasionally)  where  it  occurs,  than  the  latter  ever 
which  .  habits,  too,  differ  considerably.  Flammea  is  found  chiefly 
over  the  dryer  parts  of  the  fens,  where  the  reed  grows  scattered  and 
m-i-o  or  less  dwarfed.  It  flies  with  a  fairly  rapid  flight,  intermediate 
between  that  of  a  Noctua,  like  L.  impura,  and  that  of  a  Geometer, 
rarely  rising  to  any  height  above  the  herbage,  into  which  it  drops  on 
the  least  alarm,  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  In  fact,  this  habit 
•".s  its  chief  protection,  as  it  flies  usually  below  the  level  of  the  tops  of 
(he  reeds,  so  that  the  net,  striking  these,  is  apt  to  alarm  the  moth  and 
cause  it  to  drop.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  an  attracting  lamp 
raised  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  it  is  very  easily  netted. 

S.  ulvcB,  on  the  other  hand,  is  confined  to  the  larger  reed -beds, 
where  they  have  not  been  cut,  so  that  old  reed  is  mixed  with  the  new. 
Hence  it  is  often  more  easily  collected  from  the  water  than  from  the 
land.  In  flight  it  has  considerable  resemblance  to  a  Chilo,  but  there 
is  sufficient  difference  to  render  it  fairly  easy  to  recognise  the  species 
on  the  wing.  I  have  repeatedly,  when  working  the  reed-beds  with  a 
Inmp,  seen  this  insect  either  softly  flutter  through  the  reeds  or  crawl 
up  the  stems,  and  settle  on  one  of  them  in  full  light  of  the  lamp.  In 
such  case  they  are  tantalizingly  hard  to  secure,  as  the  stiff  reed-stems 
give  ample  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  net. 

The  larva  of  S.  uhce  seems  to  be  yet  unknown  in  this  country  ; 
Treitschke  says  that  it  was  found  at  Darmstadt  in  August,  feeding  in 
the  reed  ;  that  it  spun  up  at  the  end  of  September  to  hibernate, 
appearing  again  in  the  spring,  and  feeding  for  two  months,  and  that 
it  finally  pupated  within  the  reed.  All  this  is  just  what  one  would 
expect,  but  hitherto  my  efforts  to  find  the  larva  here  have  been  un- 
successful, though,  in  the  absence  of  a  published  description,  it  is 
possible  that  this  species  may  have  occurred  among  larvae  which  I  have 
taken  and  failed  to  rear. 

Of  the  larva  of  M.  flammea  my  first  experience  was  in  1878, 
when  I  took  a  number  of  caterpillars  feeding  externally  on  reed  at 
night,  and  noticed  among  them  three  or  four  rather  prettily  marked, 
and  reminding  me  somewhat  of  (the  larva  of)  Leucania  sframinea. 
These  pupated  in  the  leaves  of  the  reed  in  September,  and  in  1879, 
from  May  20th  to  31st,  I  reared  from  them  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  first  specimens  of  M.  flammea  bred  in  this  country.  I  thnik 
it  was  three  years   later  that  Mr.   Fletcher  found   the  larva  fairly 
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common   at   Wicken,   where  he  obtained  it  by  sweeping  at  night,  by 
which  means  it  has  been  taken  there  regularly  since  that  time. 

It  was  described  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  August,  1883,  by 
Mr.  Buckler,  and  is  figured  in  vol.  iv  of  the  Larv?e  of  British  Butter- 
flies and  Moths,  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Kay  Society.  I 
l3arn  that  this  larva  was  rather  more  plentiful  than  usual  last  autumn 
in  Wicken  fen,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  affected 
by  Ichneumons. 

Norwich  :  Juli^,  1892. 


ON   THE    HABITS   OF    STAUROPUS  FAGL 
BY    W.    HOLLAND. 

Last  year  I  thought  it  was  accidental  to  find  Stauropus  fagi 
resting  so  often  on  small  trees,  because  we  have  a  large  proportion  of 
small  trees  in  our  close  cut  beech  woods.  This  year,  how^ever,  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  see  more  of  this  species  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before,  and  I  find  it  is  not  a  matter  of  accident  where  they  rest.  They 
decided!}'"  make  a  selection  of  the  smaller  trees  and  saplings  to  sit 
upon.  It  is  unusual  to  find  them — the  males  in  particular — on  any- 
thing larger  than  a  small  scaffold-pole,  and  the  more  favourite  tree  is 
from  the  size  of  a  hop-pole  to  that  of  a  w\alking-stick.  The  small 
tree  need  not  be  a  beech,  a  young  ash,  thorn,  nut  bush,  dead  stick,  in 
fact  anything  which  stands  upright  in  the  beech  wood  will  do  for 
fagi,  so  that  it  is  not  too  large.  The  females  are  not  found  quite  so 
constantly  on  young  trees,  perhaps  because  they  are  less  active  than 
the  males  ;  but  when  once  they  have  flown  these  also  seem  to  prefer 
the  smaller  trees.  This  selecting  of  trees  may  be  a  protection  to  the 
moth.  The  trunks  of  the  large  beech  trees  are  very  smooth  and 
clean,  and  a  large  moth  like  this  is  conspicuous  on  them,  but  the  little 
trees  are  rugged,  and  covered  with  knobs,  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  where  branches  have  been  taken  oft*  to  make  the  tree 
grow  shapely  ;  Siudfagi,  as  it  sits  closely  pressed  to  the  tree,  carefully 
balanced  to  the  perpendicular,  with  its  wings  folded  in  a  triangular 
shape,  the  hind-wings  projecting  beyond  the  fore-wings,  after  the 
fashion  of  Gasti^opacha  quercifolia,  looks  wonderfully  like  one  of  these 
knobs.  The  blackish  variety,  in  particular,  is  so  like  a  knob  on  the 
tree  that  a  close  examination  is  needed  to  detect  it.  The  moths 
generally  rest  comfortably  within  reach  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
high  up,  but  a  touch  with  a  stick  brings  them  tumbling  to  the  ground  ; 
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occasionally  they  are  found  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  tree.  Though /J^yj 
is  a  strong  flyer,  it  does  not  appear  to  often  go  far  from  its  birthplace. 
The  more  lethargic  female  keeps  the  males  near  home.  From  its  habit 
of  assembling,  where  one  moth  is  found  others  are  generally  near  the 
spot.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  four  or  five  specimens  from  one  small 
tree,  or  eight  or  ten  on  a  group  of  young  trees  close  together.  The 
moths  do  not  all  emerge  at  one  time.  The  first  was  taken  this  year 
on  May  12th  ;  I  found  three  to-day,  July  Gth,  and  they  were  to  be  had 
by  searching  any  day  between  those  dates,  most  plentifully  the  first 
week  in  June.  Where  a  moth  is  taken  to-day.  if  no  others  are  then 
to  be  found,  search  the  spot  again  to-morrow,  and  often  three  or  four 
others  will  be  there.  I  have  several  times  found  a  beautiful  freshly- 
emerged  specimen  on  the  same  tree  I  had  found  one  on  about  a  month 
before.  "With  the  search  confined  mostly  to  the  young  trees,  the 
concentration  of  the  broods,  the  assembling  habits,  the  succession  of 
emergences,  and  the  partial  second  brood  in  October,  this  species 
should  not  be  hard  to  obtain. 

Reading :  Jidij,  1892. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCCI DyE    (No.   23). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

PLATE    III. 
PROSOPOPHORA,  n.  g. 

$  adult.  Scale  wholly  waxen,  base  closed  ;  surface  with  granulose  raised  lines  ; 
no  anal  cleft  or  tubercles,  anal  orifice  close  to  the  margin  ;  margin  entire,  no  fringe. 
Antennae  of  eight  joints.  Mentum  monomerous.  Legs  atrophied.  Anal  ring  with 
ten  hairs.  Last  segment  of  the  body  deeply  emarginate,  with  its  lateral  lobes  not, 
or  scarcely,  extending  beyond  the  line  of  the  circumference. 

(?  adult.  Scale  of  the  same  material  and  pattern  as  the  ^  ;  antennte  of  ten 
joints. 

PrOSOPOPHORA    DENDROBir,    11.  Sp. 

$  adult.  Scale  (fig.  1)  hard,  dull,  ashy-brown,  broad-oval,  slightly  convex,  disc 
with  a  large  ring  parallel  to  the  margin,  composed  of  large,  connected  granules,  the 
space  enclosed  intersected  lengthwise  by  a  median  carina,  which  extends  fi'om  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  scale  to  the  anal  orifice,  and  is  crossed  by  several  (5 — 6) 
raised  granulose  lines,  of  which  the  posterior  are  often  indistinct  or  obsolete  ;  the 
wide  area  between  the  ring  and  the  margin  also  crossed  by  similai*,  equidistant, 
straight  lines  (8 — 9  on  each  side  of  the  scale).  All  the  raised  portions  are  whitish, 
and  overlay  pores  through  which  the  granulose  matter  was  doubtless  excreted  in  a 
spumous  state  ;  the  edges  of  the  oval  anal  orifice  are  also  whitish.  The  waxen  plate 
closing  the  base  of  the  scale  yellowish,  very  thin  and  delicate,  is  attached  to  the 
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margin  all  rounrl,  and  anteriorly  has  an  orifice  for  tlic  extrusion  of  the  rostrum. 
The  insect  Avhen  first  restored  was  purplish-bi-own  in  colour ;  when  alive  it  had 
doubtless  filled  the  scale,  but  in  its  dry  state  it  was  entirely  shrivelled,  and  lay  in 
the  anterior  region,  the  rest  of  the  scale  was  more  or  less  occupied  by  withered 
larvae.  Antenna?  nearly  cylindrical,  of  eight  joints  (fig.  lb),  the  relative  length  of 
them  not  verj  constant,  the  5th  sometimes  not  so  long  as  represented,  and  the  8th 
much  smaller;  all  are  hairless  except  the  last,  which  has  three  strong  curved  hairs 
on  the  apex,  in  a  few  specimens  there  were  but  six  or  seven  joints  only  (figs.  Ibb), 
the  result,  probably,  of  parasitism  of  the  insect.  Eyes  small,  inconspicuous.  Kos- 
trum  large,  filaments  very  long.  On  the  under-side  (fig.  la),  the  body  has,  on  the 
abdomen,  two  rows  of  five  perforated  discs  (fig.  Ic),  and,  anteriorly,  three  similar 
ones  in  a  triangle.  The  deep  emargination  of  the  last  segment  results  in  a  wide 
lateral  lobe  on  each  side,  terminated  by  a  strong  hair,  and  bearing  several  long, 
tubular  spinnerets,  with  orifices  shaped  like  deer's  feet  (fig.  Id),  and  also,  near  the 
margin,  some  blunt  spines  (fig.  le).  Anal  ring  large,  with  ten  hairs,  above  it  is  a 
dark  chitinous  arch  or  loop,  which  in  some  specimens  appears  detached,  but  is  really 
a  part  of  the  segment  (figs.  If  and  Ig). 

Length  of  scale,  3 — 3'5  mm.  ;  breadth,  25  mm. 

S  adult.  Scale  (fig.  2)  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  ?  (not  thin  and  glossy,  as 
in  Lecanium),  but  the  raised  lines  are  stronger,  and,  posteriorly,  without  interruption 
of  the  pattern,  the  upper-side  is  developed  in  the  form  of  an  ovoid  plate,  which  is 
free,  except  at  its  broad  flexile  base,  evidently  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  imago. 
The  imago  is  too  much  dislocated  to  represent  entire,  the  buccal  ocelli  are  large. 
Antennee  (fig.  2a)  of  ten  joints,  thickly  set  with  short,  curved  hairs,  and  three  at  the 
apex  slightly  clubbed.  Wings  ordinary  ;  halteres  (fig.  2b)  terminated  by  a  single 
curved  hair.  Legs  ordinary.  Fig.  2c  represents  the  anal  segment  and  genital  arma- 
ture. Length  of  scale,  2  mm. 

Larva.  Antennae  of  six  joints,  with  long  hairs  (fig.  3).  The  bodies  were  so 
broken  that  they  could  not  be  restored  or  figured. 

In  October,  1891,  Mr.  S.  J.  Mclntire  sent,  as  just  received  from 
Mr.  Jenman,  Superinteiuleiit  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  George  Town, 
Demerara,  some  pieces  of  the  stems  of  Dendrohium  calceolaria,  to 
which  several  of  these  Coccids,  dead  and  dry,  were  tightly  adherent. 
Prima  facie  they  had  the  appearance  of  Lecanium,  but  this  was  decep- 
tive, for  on  examination  they  proved  to  have  such  complex  characters, 
that  they  would  not  enter  any  indicated  genus,  and  for  the  same 
reason  their  relationship  and  position  in  any  group  of  Coccidce  are  not 
at  present  possible  for  me  to  assign.  The  J  scales  were  mostly  empty, 
but  in  a  few  a  dead  imago,  fully  developed,  remained. 

The  first  lot  of  $  scales  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  boiling 
in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  were  entirely  dissolved,  showing  that 
they  w^ere  wholly  cereous.  Subsequent  experiments  with  other  scales, 
nnder  the  careful  manipulation  of  Mr.  Newstead,  gave  the  very 
singular  results  above  stated,  w^hich   were  constant  in  the  manv  ex- 
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amples  examined,  and  I  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  bim  for  tbe  pains 
be  bas  taken  to  obtain  tbem,  all  tbe  more  tbat  circnmstances  bave 
unfortnnately  precluded  me  from  attempting  tbe  work  ;  and  I  am  also 
greatly  indebted  to  bim  for  transferring  bis  figures  to  tbe  plate. 

LeCANIUM  BECI0NIJ3,  11.  Sp. 
?  adult.  Scale  jet-black,  under  a  high  power  seen  to  be  covered  with  con- 
tiguous, minute,  oval,  yellowish  dots,  shining,  smooth,  convex,  broad-ovate,  or  in 
some  instances  oval,  being  more  rounded  anteriorly,  sides  straighter,  and  disc 
humped ;  the  margin  slightly  extended,  recurved,  and  finely  punctured  (up  to 
the  penultimate  state  the  colour  is  brown)  ;  anal  cleft  closed,  the  point  above  it  very 
small,  yellowish.  Antennae  of  seven  joints  (fig.  4)  ;  the  1st  broadest,  short;  2nd 
one-third  longer  ;  3rd  twice  the  length  of  the  2nd  ;  4th  one-third  longer  than  the 
3rd,  with  a  constriction  simulating  a  joint  at  two-thirds  of  the  length,  whence  a  long 
hair  projects  ;  5th  and  6th  equal,  each  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  4th,  and  with 
one  hair;  7th  about  as  long  as  the  3rd,  pointed,  sides  gradate,  with  several  hairs. 
Legs  (fig.  4a)  long  ;  trochanter  with  one  long  hair  ;  tarsi  three-fourths  the  length 
of  the  tibiae  ;  digitules  normal.  Length,  3—4  mm. 

Tbe  oval  examples,  especially,  very  mucb  resemble  L.  nigrum,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tbe  description  and  figure,  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  ii,  11.  s.,  p.  95,  fig.  i,  tbere  is  great  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  tbe  joints  of  tbe  antennae,  wbicb  character  was  noticed  in  all  tbo 
specimens  of  eacb  species  tbat  were  examined  ;  in  tbe  present  species 
also  tbere  are  but  seven  joints  instead  of  eigbt. 

Heceived  in  October,  1891,  on  tbe  stems  and  under-side  of  leaves 
of  a  Begonia,  from  tbe  Botanic  Garden  at  George  Town,  Demerara. 

EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE   III. 

Prosopopliora  dendrohii,  ?  ,  fig.  1,  scale  ;  la,  body,  under-side  ;  lb,  antenna,  eight 
joints ;  Ibb,  ditto,  six  and  seven  joints  ;  Ic,  perforated 
disc  on  ventral  surface ;  Id,  tubular  spinnerets;  le,  blunt 
spines  ;  If,  terminal  emargination  and  anal  ring  ;  Ig, 
anal  ring  and  arch,  more  enlarged. 
„  ^  ,  fig.  2,  scale  ;  2a,  antenna  ;  2b,  halter  ;  2c,  anal  segment 

and  genital  armature. 
,j  „  Larva,  antenna,  fig.  3. 

Lecannim  hegonicE,  ?  ,  fig.  4,  antenna  ;  4a,  leg. 

153,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. : 
December,  1891. 

Postscript,  July,  1892. — Altbougb  characters  derivable  from  tbe 
larva  are  wanting,  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  those  of  tbe  adult 
state,  in  both  sexes,  indicate  tbat  this  insect  belongs  to  the  Family 
Lecanodinspida,  Targ.-Tozzetti . 
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ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIIDM. 
BY    E,    H.    MEADE. 
{Continued  from  page  \H2). 
36.— PHOROCERA,  Dsv. 
Gen.  cli. — Eyes  hairy  ;  facial  angle  rather  oblique  ;  frontalia  wide 
in  both  sexes,  but  rather  narrower  in  the  male  than  female  ;  faeialia 
ciliated  to  above  the  middle  of  the  face ;  antennae  long,  with  third 
joint  from  four   to    eight  times   the  length   of    the   second ;    arista 
generally  long  ;  abdomen  mostly  with  both  marginal  and  discal  setse  ; 
wings  with  the  first  posterior  cell  ending  at  some  distance  before  the 
point  of  the  wing,  and  outer  cross  vein  placed  nearer  to  the  bend  of 
the  fourth  vein  than  to  the  little  cross  vein. 

1  (8)     Palpi  yellow  or  testaceous. 

2  (3)     Fourth  vein  bent  in  a  curve  \.  concinnata,M.gv. 

3  (2)     Fourth  vein  bent  at  an  angle. 

4  (5)     Palpi  very  small 2.  filipalpis,  Rnd. 

5  (4)     Palpi  of  ordinary  form. 

6  (7)     Scutellum  black 3.  casifrons,  Mcq. 

7  (6)     Scutellum  rufous 4.  assimilis,  Yin. 

8  (1)     Palpi  black. 

9  (10)     Fourth  vein  bent  in  a  curve    5.  unicolor,  Fin. 

10     (9)     Fourth  vein  bent  at  an  angle 6.  cilipeda,'Rnd. 

P.    CONCINNATA,    Mgn. 

MacJicercea  serriventris,  Rnd. 
Frontalia  with  central  stripe  piceous,  and  rather  narrower  than  the  sides,  which 
arc  yellowish-white,  with  dark  reflections ;  cheeks  nude,  and  with  face  luteous  ; 
facial  setae  extending  more  than  half  way  up  ;  palpi  filiform,  yellow  ;  antennae  grey, 
with  third  joint  from  four  to  six  times  longer  than  second  ;  arista  very  long  and 
capillary,  thickened  for  about  two-fifths  of  its  length  ;  thorax  covered  with  grey 
pubescence,  and  marked  with  four  stripes,  the  outer  ones  wider  than  the  inner  ones ; 
post-sutural  dorso-central  bristles  four  in  number ;  scutellum  grey ;  abdomen  dull 
grey,  first  segment  black,  the  others  with  black  reflections,  black  hind  margins  to 
segments,  a  narrow  dorsal  stripe,  and  both  discal  and  marginal  setae  ;  the  female  has 
the  ventral  margins  of  the  segments  pressed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  projecting 
and  ciliated  keel  beneath  the  body,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  curved, 
pointed,  horn-like  process,  extending  forwards;  wings  with  the  fourth  vein  bent 
in  a  curve,  and  first  posterior  cell  terminating  near  the  apex ;  legs  black,  hind 
tibiae  irregularly  ciliated  on  outer  sides.  Not  common  ;  it  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  S. 
Saunders  from  Abraxas  grossulariata,  by  Mr.  Billups  from  Vanessa  urticce,  and  by 
Mr.  Bignell  from  Acronycta  tridens. 

P.  riLiPALPis,  End. 
The  characters  of  this  species,  according  to  Rondani,  are  very  variable,  so  I 
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shall  describe  them  as  thej  occur  in  the  single  example  which  I  possess.  The  point 
wliich  at  once  distinguishes  this  species  from  all  the  others  is  the  diminutive  state 
of  the  palpi,  which  are  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  very  short  and  small ;  the  fore- 
head is  slightly  prominent,  the  frontal  stripe  piceous,  and  rather  narrower  than  the 
sides  of  the  frontalia,  which  are  grey  with  a  rufous  tinge  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles 
extending  to  below  the  root  of  tlie  arista ;  cheeks  white  and  bare  ;  antennse  with 
third  joint  thick,  and  fully  six  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  arista  with  basal 
third  thickened  ;  facialia  armed  with  strong  cilise  for  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  ; 
thorax  cinereous,  with  four  even  black  stripes ;  scutellum  grey  ;  abdomen  cinereous, 
with  posterior  margins  of  segments  black ;  setae  on  both  disc  and  margins ;  wings 
with  apical  cross  vein  straight,  and  ending  near  apex,  fourth  vein  bent  in  a  blunt 
angle,  outer  cross  vein  a  little  sinuous,  and  placed  rather  neai'cr  to  the  angle  of  the 
fourth  than  to  the  little  cross  vein  ;  legs  black ;  length  of  specimen  about  n  mm. 
Very  rare. 

P.    CiESIFEO^'S,    Mcq. 

Chetogena  assimUis,  End. 
Forehead  prominent,  frontal  stripe  black,  and  wider  than  sides  of  frontalia, 
which  are  slate  coloured  ;  cheeks  white,  with  grey  reflections,  and  ciliated  wdth  a  few 
fine  hairs  j  antennaD  with  first  joint  partly  rufous,  the  second  and  third  grey,  the 
latter  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  former ;  arista  long,  with  basal  third 
thickened,  and  rest  extremely  slender;  palpi  yellow,  grey  and  thin  at  the  base,  and 
sub-clavate  at  the  end  ;  facialia  ciliated  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  ;  thorax 
covered  with  dark  grey  pubescence,  and  marked  with  four  black  stripes  of  about  equal 
widths,  which  become  indistinct  on  the  hinder  portion  ;  outer  dorso-central  bristles, 
three  in  front  and  three  behind  the  suture ;  scutellum  dark  grey,  sometimes  a  little 
rufous  at  the  tip ;  abdomen  cylindrico-conical,  with  black  and  white  tessellations, 
and  armed  with  both  discal  and  marginal  setae  ;  anal  segments  of  male  incurved,  and 
sometimes  partly  rufous  ;  wings  with  apical  cross  veins  deeply  curved  ;  legs  black, 
hind  tarsi  ciliated  beneath  with  yellow  hairs.  Not  uncommon.  This  species  varies 
very  much  in  size. 

P.  ASSiMiLis,  Eln.  et  Schnr. 
Chetogena  grandU^  End. 

Fallen  included  this,  together  with  the  former  species,  under  the  name  asshnilis, 
stating  that  the  scutellum  was  either  ferruginous  or  black  ;  but  the  presence  of  other 
points  besides  this  show  that  he  mixed  two  distinct  species  together ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, follow  Macquart  and  Schiner,  naming  tlie  one  with  the  black  scutellum  P. 
ccesifrons,  and  the  other  P.  assimilis. 

This  species  is  usually  more  robust  than  P.  ccesifrons,  the  forehead  is  very  promi- 
nent, the  frontal  stripe  rufescent,  the  frontalia  are  wider  than  in  cceaifrons,  the  ai'ista 
is  thickened  nearly  to  the  middle,  and  has  the  extremity  a  little  pubescent;  the  apical 
cross  veins  are  more  oblique  and  less  curved  than  in  ccesifrons,  the  anal  segments  of 
the  male  are  less  incurved,  the  scutellum  is  almost  entirely  rufous  ;  all  the  other 
characters  are  similar  to  those  of  the  former  species.     Eare. 

P.   UNICOLOE,   Fin. 
Shining  black,  almost  immaculate  ;  frontal  stripe  dull  brown,  rather  wider  than 
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sides  of  frontalia,  which  are  bhie-bhack  and  glabrous;  antenna)  black,  with  third 
joint  robust,  and  five  or  six  times  longer  than  second  ;  arista  thickened  to  the 
middle  ;  facial  setae  extending  only  half  way  up  the  facialia  ;  palpi  black,  large,  and 
clavate  at  the  ends  ;  thorax  black,  with  whitish-gi-ey  shoulders,  four  indistinct  stripes, 
and  three  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  setse  ;  abdomen  black,  with  slight  cinereous 
reflections,  and  setee  both  on  the  disc  and  margins  of  the  segments  ;  wings  with 
fourth  vein  bent  in  a  curve,  and  apical  cross  vein  straight ;  legs  black,  hind  tibife 
ciliated  on  outer  side  with  short  but  even  bristles.  Rare  ;  I  have  only  seen  one 
specimen,  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Norfolk  by  Mr.  Bridgman. 

P.  ciLiPEDA,  End. 
'pavida,  Mgn.  ?. 
pumicafa^  Zett.  et  Mcq.  ?,  non  Mgn. 

Blue-black,  with  hoary  pubescence  ;  eyes  long  ;  chin  short ;  frontal  stripe  rufous 
or  black,  about  equal  in  width  to  sides  of  frontalia,  which  are  grey  with  bluish 
reflections  ;  cheeks  bare,  pale  grey  with  dark  reflections  ;  facial  setse  large,  and  rather 
far  apart,  extending  fully  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  face  ;  antennae  with  the 
third  joint  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  to  a  little 
beyond  the  centre,  and  having  a  fine  capillary  extremity  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  hoary, 
with  four  very  fine  black  stripes,  and  having  four  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central 
bristles  ;  scutellum  with  black  base  and  red  margin  ;  abdomen  oval,  blue-black,  with 
hoary  bands  round  the  front  parts  of  the  segments,  sides  of  the  second  segment  red 
in  the  male ;  both  discal  and  marginal  setae ;  wings  with  apical  cross  vein  a  little 
curved,  and  outer  cross  vein  sinuous  ;  legs  black,  posterior  tibiae  piceous  or  testaceous, 
and  hind  tibiae  ciliated  along  their  outer  surfaces  with  an  even  row  of  bristles, 
together  with  one  long  seta  near  the  middle.     Grenerally  distributed. 

P.  pumicata,  Mgn.,  is  recorded  as  British,  but  I  have  not  seen  an  example ;  all 
the  specimens  so  named  that  I  have  examined  have  been  similar  to  those  of  cilipeda, 
having  the  hind  tibiae  more  or  less  rufescent,  and  ciliated  with  a  somewhat  even  row 
of  bristles  ;  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  tiiat  these  two  (so-called)  species  are 
only  varieties  of  one.  P.frontosa,  Mgn.,  has  also  been  recorded  as  British,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  a  specimen. 

{To  he  continued.)    -;     •   •;, 


CONCERNINa  HEMIMERUS   TALPOIDES,  WLK. 

BY   D.   SHARP,   M.A.,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

Although  this  insect  itself  is  scarcely  known  to  entomologists, 
yet  its  reputation  as  a  sort  of  entomological  conundrum  is  almost 
world  wide  ;  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  to  form  a  separate 
Order  of  insects,  Diploglossata,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  it  can- 
not be  classed  in  the  Insecta  at  all,  but  must  be  looked  on  as  the  type 
of  an  allied  class.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look  at  the 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  their  superficial  appear- 
ance I  ventured  to  prophesy  that  the  species  would  prove  to  be  a 
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parasitic  insect  belonging  to  the  Order  Coleoptera.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has  proved  correct:  Dr. 
Aurivilliiis  having  announced  its  parasitic  habits  in  the  part  recently- 
published  of  the  Entomologisk  Tidskrift  (xii,  p.  174).  As  regards 
the  second  point,  I  may  say  that  though  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
studying  the  insect  thoroughly,  yet  I  can  see  nothing  in  it  foreign  to 
the  Order  Coleoptera,  except  the  existence  of  elongate  anal  styles.  It 
would,  however,  be  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  the  Coleoptera  for 
that  reason,  and  I  shall  not  be,  as  I  have  said,  at  all  surprised  if  the 
systematic  position  of  the  insect  be  ultimately  decided  to  be  in  the 
Coleoptera,  as  a  separate  family  to  be  placed  near  Plafypsyllus.  This 
remark  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  when  the  structure  of  the 
mouth  is  fully  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  supposed  outer 
labium  is  the  mentum  which  has  overgrown  the  true  labium,  so  that 
the  latter  appears  to  be  transferred  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth. 
The  modification  of  the  mentum  for  covering  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
in  the  Coleoptera  are  numerous,  so  that  one  in  which  it  should  quite 
overlap  the  labium  is  by  no  means  incredible.  Of  course  this  sup- 
position will  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be 
really  the  case  that  this  outer  lip  is  palp-bearing,  as  well  as  the  inner 
one.  The  parasitic  habits  will  render  the  life-history  difiicult  to  work 
out  completely,  but  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
larva ;  if  this  should  prove  to  be  of  the  type  of  active  Coleopterous 
larvae,  this  would  go  far  to  settling  the  position  of  the  insect. 

Cambridge  :  July  Uh,  1892. 


NOTES    ON    COLEOPTERA   IN    THE    NORTH    OF    IRELAND. 
BY    EEV.    W.    F.    JOHNSON,    M.A.,    T.E.S. 

Among  some  Coleoptera  sent  to  me  for  determination  by  Mr.  "W. 
D.  Donnan,  of  Holywood,  Co.  Down,  I  found  a  curious  Philonthus 
which  I  referred  to  Canon  Fowler,  and  subsequently  to  Dr.  Sharp, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  an  abnormal  form  of  Ph.  succicola.  It  has 
four  punctures  on  one  side  of  the  thorax  and  three  on  the  other  on 
the  dorsal  series,  and  has  besides  the  whole  thorax  finel}"  and  densely 
punctured.     It  was  taken  by  Mr.  Donnan  on  Holywood  Hill. 

The  correspondence  about  this  beetle  reminded  me  that  I  had  a 
curious  specimen  of  Ph.  varians  which  I  took  at  Bundoran  in  1890. 
I  accordingly  forwarded  this  to  Dr.  ISharp,  and  he  informs  me  that  it 
is  a  most  remarkable  specimen,  as  it  has  a  puncture  short  in  the 
dorsal  series  on  both  sides  of  the  thorax,  a  cojidition  which  Dr.  Sharp 
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has  not  met  with  before  in  a  European  species.  Another  specimen 
which  I  took  in  a  hotbed  in  my  garden  has  the  elytra  colourless, 
giving  it  a  very  curious  appearance.  Dr.  Sharp  considers  that  this  is 
not  merely  the  result  o£  immaturity. 

I  have  to  record  Stenolophiis  elegans  from  Lowry's  Lough,  un- 
fortunately only  a  single  specimen  occurred  ;  Octhehius  riifimarginatus 
in  flood  rubbish  at  Drummanmore  ;  Philonthus  cai^bonarms,  in  moss 
from  Lowry's  Lough  and  Drummanby  Lake  ;  Quedius  maurorufiis,  in 
moss  from  Loughnashade  ;  Scaphisoma  afjaricinum,  swee])ing  furze 
bushes  at  Lowry's  Lough  on  June  9th  ;  Crepidodera  rufipes,  quite  a 
number  on  Vicia  at  Drummanmore,  I  got  a  single  specimen  several 
years  ago  near  the  same  place  ;  0 china  hedercB  and  Telepliorus  nigri- 
cans, taken  by  Mrs.  Johnson  by  sweeping  in  Loughgall  Manor 
Demesne  ;  Ceutliorrhyncliideus  floralis,  in  moss  and  on  flowers  ;  Gym- 
netron  villosulus,  two  specimens  at  Lowry's  Lough  by  sweeping 
herbage  on  the  margin,  I  took  each  on  a  different  day,  and  though  I 
swept  over  the  place  repeatedly,  I  could  not  on  either  occasion  get 
any  more  — looking  for  them  on  the  herbage  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  besides  the  diificulty  of  seeing  them,  I  had  a  certain  distaste  for 
kneeling  down  in  four  inches  of  water  ;  Limnoharis  {Baridius)  T-album 
has  been  plentiful  at  Lowry's  Lough  last  month,  and  Litodactylus 
leucogaster  has  abounded  since  the  end  of  April ;  I  have  also  taken 
several  Phytohius  canaliculatus,  and  a  couple  of  Bagous  lutulosus,  all 
by  sweeping  various  water  plants.  On  May  26th  I  took  a  specimen 
of  Gastroidea  polygoni  on  Ranunculus  aquatilis  at  Lowry's  Lough  ; 
there  w^as  no  Polygonum  visible,  in  fact,  it  is  only  now  showing  itself 
in  the  lake.  On  May  27th  I  took  a  large  number  of  Byturus  tomen- 
tosus  on  barberry  flowers  in  the  garden  at  Derrynoose  Rectory. 
Galerucella  nympliwcB  and  G.  lineola  have  been  very  abundant  at 
Lowry's  Lough,  the  latter  on  sallows  and  the  former  on  everything, 
including  water. 

A  few^  days  ago  I  captured  several  Crepidodera  lielxines  on  sallows 

near  Grange,  but  it  was  very  troublesome  work  beating  each  separate 

branch.     On  the  whole  the  season  so  far   has  been  a  good  one  for 

Coleoptera,m  spite  of  the  extraordinary  variations  of  temperature  and 

weather. 

Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  : 
July  1st,  1892. 

[The  specimen  of  Philonthus  referred  to  above  by  Mr.  Johnson  appeared  to  me 
to  be  either  an  abnormal  succicola  or  carbonarius  ;  I  am  not  quite  convinced  now, 
as  the  penultimate  joints  of  the  antennte  appeared  hai'dly  ti'ansverse  enough  for 
succicola. — W.  W.  F.]. 
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Chrysis  neglecta  over  two  years  in  the  larval  and  pupal  stages. — In  September, 
1880,  Dr.  Chapman  very  kindly  sent  me  nests  of  Odynerus  spinipes  with  its  parasites, 
Chrysis  hidentata  and  neglecta  ;  the  first  two  came  out  the  following  summer,  but 
-neglecta  did  not  appear  until  June  24th,  1892.  In  March  I  opened  one  of  the 
cocoons,  and  saw  the  larva  was  still  alive  but  much  contracted  ;  I  then  gave  the 
sand,  in  which  were  the  cocoons,  a  good  watering,  and  left  the  flower  pot  with  its 
contents  exposed  to  the  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  June  I  removed  them  indoors 
and  exposed  them  to  the  sun  ;  with  the  result  of  this  treatment  I  have  bi-ed  three- 
— G-.  C.  BiGNELL,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth  :  June  2,1th,  1892. 

Pelohius  tardus,  Herhst,  in  Yorkshire. — In  my  "  Coleoptera  of  the  British 
Islands,"  vol.  i,  p.  159, 1  have  recorded  this  insect  as  being  "  doubtful  as  a  Yorkshire 
species  ;"  I  have,  however,  just  received  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Walter  F.  Baker,  of 
Hull,  who  informs  me  that  the  species  is  fairly  common  in  the  Wayrant  ponds  near 
Withernsea.  This  is,  apparently,  the  most  northern  authenticated  record  for  this 
insect ;  it  has  once  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Hewitson  from  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
but  Mr.  Bold,  in  his  Catalogue,  expressly  comments  on  this  record  as  probably 
erroneous,  and  it  has  never  since  been  met  with  in  the  locality.  My  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Garneys,  recorded  the  species  as  once  taken  at  Twyford,  near  Repton,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  but  I  never  found  it  in  that  district,  and  it  must  have  been  very  rare.  I 
have  never  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  if  it  is  common  at 
Withernsea,  it  will  probably  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Humber,  if  worked  for. — 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  :  July  Wth,  1892. 

Harpalus  obscurus,  F.,  cf'c.,  at  Swaffham  Prior,  Cambridge.— In  vol.  i  (second 
series)  of  this  Magazine,  p.  83,  Mr.  H.  R.  Tottenham  recorded  the  capture  of  three 
specimens  of  this  exceedingly  scarce  species.  On  June  24th  last  I  was  staying  with 
Dr.  Sharp  at  Cambridge,  and  found  that  he  and  Mr.  Tottenham  had  obtained  a  few 
more  specimens,  for  the  most  part  immature  ;  as  we  had  two  or  three  hours  to  spare 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  25th,  Dr.  Sharp  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  look  for 
the  beetle,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  good 
series  in  excellent  condition.  In  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Tottenham's  record  above 
referred  to,  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Dr.  Power  told  me  the  species  had  been 
distributed  in  old  days  as  H.  sabtdicola,  which  we  also  took  in  the  same  locality,  in 
company  with  H.  obscurus  ;  but  in  life  it  is  very  different,  and  may  much  more 
readily  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  H.  rujicornis,  in  fact,  we  were  several  times 
deceived  by  the  latter  insect.  Besides  these  two  species  Dr.  Sharp  took  a  single 
male  example  of  H.  tenebrosus,  and  I  found  one  H.  azureus  ;  H.  brevicollis  {rufi- 
barbis,  Brit.  Cat.)  and  H.  rectangulus  (puncticollis,  Brit.  Cat.)  were  common,  as  also 
was  Olisthopus,  and  among  other  beetles  taken  may  be  mentioned  Badister  hume- 
ralis,  Amara  bifrons,  and  Cryptocephalus  morcei. 

A  few  days  previously  Dr.  Sharp  had  been  to  Monk's  Wood  to  look  for  Osphya 
bipunctata,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  last  year  Mr.  W.  Bateson 
found  a  specimen  close  to  Cambridge  ;  the  weather  proved  very  unfavourable,  but 
in  the  very  short  time  during  which  he  was  able  to  work  he  found  two  specimens  of 
Osphya,  besides  Molorchus  umbellafarum  and  other  things,  which  show  that  the 
Wood  will  well  repay  working.— Id.  :  July  I2th,  1892. 
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Coleoptera  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  June,  1892.— The  following  arc  more 
or  less  interesting  : — Conopalpus  testaceus,  Asclera  ftanguinicollis  and  coerulea,  all 
the  four  species  of  Qrammoptera,  Anoplodera  sexgiittata,  Pogonocherus  dentatus, 
Callidium  violaceum,  Clytus  mgsticus,  Leptura  scutellata,  Podahrus  alpinus,  Elater 
pomonce,  Corymhites  bipustulatus,  tessellatus,  metallicus,  and  holosericeus,  Sericosomus 
hrunneus,  Balaninus  turhatus,  Orchestes  ilicis,  Silpha  'i-punctata. — A.  J.  Chitty, 
33,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W.  :  July,  1892. 

Coleoptera  taken  at  LochAwe,N.B.,in  June,1892. — Carahus  arvensi/i,  Pterostichus 
cethiops,  vitreus,  and  apparently  black  versicolor,  Patrobus  septentrionis,  Agahus 
arcticus,  congener,  and  nitidus  (biguttatus),  Elater  nigrinus,  Corymbites  impressus, 
cupreus,  tesselatus,  quercus,  and  the  var.  ochropterus,  Sericosomus  brunneus,  Tele- 
phorus  scoticus,palustrls,  and  elongatus,  the  two  latter  in  mai'shy  places  on  the  stems 
of  grass  and  reeds.  Elongatus  does  not  appear  to  be  a  fir  species  in  the  locality. 
Phynchites  cupreus  and  ceneovirens,  Elleschus  bipunctatus,  Otiorhynchus  maurus, 
Orchestes  avellance,  Rhamphus  Jlavicornis,  Erirhinus  cethiops  (taken  at  a  height  of 
2000  feet),  E.  tortrix,  Gonioctena  pallida,  Clythra  ^-punctata,  Megacronus  cingu- 
latus,  Anthophagus  alpinus,  Oeodromicus  nigritus,  Luperus  Jlavipes,  Aphodius 
lapponum,  Coccinella  16-guttata,  and  many  other  common  things.  Beetles  were 
very  abundant,  especially  on  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  ash  and  on  young  oaks. 
My  stay  being  short,  I  was  unable  to  work  up  the  better  species,  so  as  to  take  them 
in  any  numbers. — Id. 

Noctua  triangulum  at  Lewisham. — At  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  I 
found  an  example  of  this  moth  sitting  on  the  wall  of  a  lower  room  in  my  house, 
within  a  few  inches  of  a  door  opening  into  the  garden.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  the  species  in  this  district  so  near  London  in  my  moth-collecting  days,  and 
since  then  most  of  the  vacant  ground  has  been  covered  with  houses  ;  so  its  pi'csent 
occurrence  seems  worthy  of  record.  Of  course  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  been  introduced  with  plants.  Mr.  Adkin  informs  me  that  he  observed  it  on 
two  occasions  in  this  vicinity,  both  about  twenty  years  ago. — E..  McLachlan, 
Lewisham,  London  :  July  16th,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa, — I  attended  a  Meeting  of  the  Belgian  Entomological  Society  at 
Brussels  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  made  enquiries  as  to  C.  Edusa,  with  the  result  that 
no  Member  present  had  noticed  anything  at  all  unusual  this  year  with  regard  to 
that  insect.  Readers  of  this  Magazine  will  probably  remember  a  somewhat  analogous 
experience  recorded  by  myself  and  Prof.  Meldola  in  connection  with  the  autumnal 
abundance  in  1877.  See  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  65  and  110. — lu.  :  July 
lUh,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa,  Sfc,  in  Gloucestershire. — During  the  last  week  in  May  I  several 
times  noticed  Vanessa  cardui  in  the  garden,  and  Plusia  gamma  was  very  numerous. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  I  took  a  drive  through  a  portion  of  North  GHoucestershire 
and  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  and  here  also  V.  cardui  was  continually  passing  us 
along  the  road  sides.  Returning  home  the  first  week  in  the  present  month,  I  found 
V.  cardui  very  abundant  all  round  the   neighbourhood,  and  Plusia  gamma  got  up 
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under  our  feet  wherever  we  went.  Colias  Edma  is  also  on  the  wing  ;  I  first  saw  it 
on  Whit  Monday,  and  once  or  twice  since.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of 
the  year  1877,  when  these  two  butterflies  were  in  such  profusion  in  the  autumn. 
The  weather  is  most  brilliant. — Y.  R.  PEEKiNS,Wotton-under-Edge :  June  l\th,  1892. 
[The  common  occurrence  of  C.  Edusa  in  tlie  south-east  of  England  this  year 
is  so  universally  acknowledged  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  publish  special  records  ; 
information  on  the  subject  from  more  outlying  districts  is  of  value. — Eds.]. 

Colias  Edusa  in  Gloucestershire.— Ye^tevdaj  I  saw  a  specimen  flying  along  the 
road  between  this  place  and  Cranham,  and  my  companion  (Mr.  Fenwick)  who  was 
on  in  front,  caught  a  male  in  fine  condition.  C.  Edusa  in  the  western  Midlands  is 
not  frequent,  even  in  the  autumn  of  a  "  good  season."  I  last  saw  C  Edusa  in  this 
district  in  June,  1877.— H.  G-OSS,  Painswick,  Q-loucestershire  :  June  22nd,  1892. 

Scent  of  the  male  Repialus  humuli. — I  have  succeeded  in  distinctly  recognising 
a  peculiar  scent  in  this  species.  A  few  evenings  ago  three  very  fresh  and  perfect 
male  K.  humuli  were  brought  in  from  the  garden,  evidently  fresh  from  the  pupa, 
and  on  carefully  examining  them  beneath,  the  scent  was  distinguishable  from  all  three, 
and  from  one  it  might  be  called  fairly  strong.  That  there  should  be  no  doubt  on 
the  point,  I  submitted  the  specimens  to  my  young  people,  who  at  once  noticed  the 
perfume  from  the  under-side.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  it  arises  from  the  curiously 
aborted  and  altered  hind  tibise.  To  describe  the  scent  is  not  easy.  It  is  not,  as  in 
H.  hectus,  like  pineapple,  but  more  like  a  faint  indication  of  the  odour  of  the  larva 
of  Cosstcs,  yet  so  faint  and,  so  to  speak,  etherealized  as  not  to  be  disagreeable.  I 
have  noticed  it  in  every  perfectly  fresh  male  brought  in  since,  but  in  one  rather 
worn,  to-night,  it  is  barely  perceptible.— Chas.  G-.  Barrett,  39,  Linden  Grove, 
Nunhead,  S.E. :  Jult/  6th,  1892. 

Lepidoptera  at  Armagh. — The  season  up  to  the  present  has  been  exceedingly 
bad.  In  March  I  got  a  few  Ilyhernia  progemmaria.  Butterflies  were  very  late, 
the  first  I  saw  being  Pieris  rapcB  on  April  8th.  Euchloe  cardamines  did  not  appear 
till  the  middle  of  May.  Vanessa  urticce  I  have  not  seen  except  in  the  larval  stage, 
but  on  June  8th  I  saw  two  specimens  of  Vanessa  cardui,  which  species  I  have  not 
seen  here  for  several  years.  Pieris  hrassicm  is  quite  plentiful,  much  more  so  than 
P.  rapce  or  P.  napi.  Lyccena  Alexis  and  Zygcena  lonicerce  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance this  week.  The  breeding  cage  produced  a  nice  variety  of  Arctia  mendica  S  , 
somewhat  intermediate  between  the  English  and  Irish  forms,  and  a  nice  example  of 
Notodonta  camelina.  The  prevalence  of  cold  at  night  has  hitherto  prevented 
sugaring. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :  July  Isf,  1892. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  Mourne  District. — During  an  Excursion  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  on  June  24th  and  25th,  the  following  Lepidoptera  were 
taken.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  Eupithecia  pumilata  swarmed  on  the 
granite  boulders  ;  E.  satyrata  var.  callunaria  and  E.  minutata  were  disturbed  from 
the  heather ;  a  few  Scodiona  belgiaria  and  3Ielanippe  tristata  were  secured  ;  and 
Mixodia  Schulziana  was  fairly  common  in  the  afternoon  ;  Fidonia  piniaria  and 
Eupithecia  lariciata  were  abundant  in  Donard  demesne ;  and  single  specimens  of 
Hadena  adusta,  Ellopia  fasciaria  and  Coremia  designata  (propugnataj  were  taken. 
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Time  did  not  permit  of  much  evening  work,  but  a  few  Eupithecia  constrictata 
and  Acidalia  promutata  were  netted  along  a  thjme-covered  stone  wall  at  Kilkeel, 
and  on  the  following  evening  Emmelesia  alchemillata  and  Aphomia  colonella  at 
Bryansford.  A  good  series  of  Argyrotoxa  Conwayana  was  taken,  but  Micros  were 
generally  scarce,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  high  winds  prevailing. — C.  W. 
Watts,  Belfast  :  June  ^Oth,  1892. 

Homopfera  at  Woking  and  Chohham. — The  following  species  have  occurred  near 
here  during  the  last  two  years,  which  I  think  are  worth  recording,  as  they  have  not, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  previously  noted  from  this  locality. 

Gargara  genista,  Fab.,  not  rare  on  broom. 

Issus  coleoptratus,  Qeoffr.,  ivy,  Chobham. 

Cixius  similis,  Kb.,  by  beating,  Woking  ;   Scotti,  Edw.,  by  beating,  Woking. 

Lihurnia  vittipennis,  J.  Sahib.,  Woking  and  Chobham,  in  damp  places  ;  Fair' 
mairei,  Perr.,  leptosoma,  Flor,  discolor,  Boh.,  exigua,  Boh.,  and  brevipennis,  Boh., 
Woking  and  Chobham,  sweeping  ;  mesomela,  Boh.,  Woking  and  Chobham,  heaths. 

Stiroma  alhomarginata.  Curt.,  Woking  ;  affinis,  Fieb.,  Woking. 

Aphrophora  salicis,  De  Gr.,  sallows,  common,  Woking. 

PhilcBnus  campestris.  Fall.,  not  rare,  sweeping,  Woking. 

Ledra  aurita,  Linn,,  on  oaks,  rare,  Woking. 

Pediopsis  impurus,  Boh.,  Woking;  and  nassatus,  Germ.,  on  sallows,  Woking; 
ulmi,  Scott,  by  beating,  Woking ;  cereus,  G-erm.,  and  virescens,  Fab.,  on  sallows, 
common,  Woking. 

Idiocerus  adustus,  H.-S,,  on  sallows,  common,  Woking  ;  distingiiendus,  Kb,, 
white  poplar,  common,  Woking ;  Uturatus,  Fall.,  and  confusus,  Flor,  on  sallows, 
common,  Woking. 

Acocephalus  alhifrons,  Linn,,  by  sweeping,  Woking. 

Doratura  stylata.  Boh,,  Chobham,  by  sweeping, 

Athysanus  brevipennis,  Kbm,,  by  sweeping,  Woking  ;  melanopsis,  Hard,,  by 
sweeping,  Chobham, 

Deltocephalus  repletus,  Fieb,,  and  oculatus,  Sahib,,  by  sweeping,  rare,  Woking  ; 
punctum,  Flor,  by  sweeping,  Chobham,  one  specimen  ;  Argus,  Marsh.,  by  sweeping, 
Woking  and  Chobham,  rare  ;  maculiceps,  Boh.,  by  sweeping,  Woking  and  Chobham, 
in  damp  places. 

Thamnotettix  attenuata,  Germ.,  subfuscula.  Fall.,  and  dilutior,  Kbm.,  by 
sweeping,  Woking  and  Chobham  j  prasina.  Fall.,  and  cruentata,  Pz.,  sallows,  Woking 
and  Chobham  ;  striatula,  Fall.,  common,  by  sweeping,  on  Woking  Common,  where 
the  gorse,  &c.,  had  been  burnt. 

Qnathodus  punctatus,  Thunb.,  by  sweeping,  Woking. 

Limotettix  striola.  Fall.,  damp  places,  Chobham  ;  4-notata,  Fab.,  and  sulphu- 
rella,  Zett.,  damp  places,  Woking. 

Cicadula  septemnotata,  by  sweeping  near  canal,  Woking  ;  punctifrons.  Fall., 
dwarf  sallows,  Woking. 

Bicraneura  Jlavipennis,  Zett.,  and  similis,  Edw.,  damp  places,  Woking. 

Kyhos  smaragdulus,  Fall.,  sallows,  Woking, 

Eupteryx  vittatus,  Linn.,  and  notalus,  Curt,,  by  sweeping,  Woking ;  stachydea- 
rum.  Hardy,  on  Teucrium,'W okmg;  me/tssi®,  Curt,,  mint,  Woking  ;  collinus, 'Flor,  hj 
sweeping,  Woking,  one  specimen  ;    signatipennis,  Boh.,  by  sweeping,  Woking,  one 
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specimen  ;  d!M/-a;!M5,  Linn.,  nettles,  &c.,  Woking,  not  rare;  a6ro^a«£,  Dougl.,  southern- 
wood, Woking,  in  garden  ;  Oermari,  Zett.,  Scotch  firs,  Woking ;  pulchellus,  oaks, 
Woking. 

Typhlocyha  at/roytYi^a/a,  Dough,  and  cm^o'^i,  Dough,  oaks,  Woking  ;  geometrica, 
Schr.,  sallows,  Woking. 

Zygina  flammigera,  Geoffr.,  by  beating,  Woking ;  parvuJa,  Boh.,  by  sweeping, 
Chobham;  scutellaris,  H.-S.,  by  sweeping,  Woking.  — E.  Saunders,  Woking: 
June,  1892. 

Pulvinaria  ribesice,  Sign.— Mr.  William  Sang,  of  Bernard  Castle,  Durham,  has 
sent  for  identification  several  scales  of  the  female  of  this  Coccid,  with  the  large, 
white,  silky  ovisacs  attached.  He  says,  "  In  my  garden  a  large  red  currant  tree, 
trained  on  a  wall  for  a  space  of  three  yards  by  four,  has  the  branches  entirely 
covered  with  the  tenacious  silken  webs  containing  the  eggs  of  the  insects.  On  a 
score  of  adjoining  red  currant  trees  I  have  only  found  one  other  example.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  observed  in  the  garden  before  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of 
this  year." 

I  have  described  this  species  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  i,  n.  s.,  p.  238,  from  speci- 
mens forwarded  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley,  of  Huddersfield,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  has 
a  long  article  about  it,  with  illustrations,  in  her  "  Report"  for  1889.  The  present 
appearance  is  worth  notice,  the  locality  not  having  been  previously  recorded.— J.  W. 
Douglas,  153,  Lewisham  Road  :  July  I2ih,  1892. 

Ripersia  Tomlinii,  New  stead. —On  May  17th  last,  under  a  stone  on  the  Chesil 
Bank,  I  took  four  specimens  of  a  Coccid,  which  puzzled  me  very  much;  but  the 
June  No.  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  (p.  14B)  showed  me  at  once  that  they  were  Ripersia 
Tomlinii.  They  were  covered  with  white  down,  most  of  which  got  rubbed  off  in 
the  box.  There  were  no  ants  under  the  stone,  but  plenty  of  Formica  nigra  under 
other  surrounding  stones.  I  think  my  captures  are  worth  recording,  as  Mr.  New- 
stead's  examples  were  from  the  Channel  Islands.— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton  : 
July  18th,  1892. 

[This  is  of  interest,  not  only  as  an  addition  to  the  list  of  British  Coccids,  but 
also  as  to  the  association  of  the  species  with  ants,  only  in  some  cases  at  least.  Mr. 
Newstead's  examples  were  found  in  nests  of  ants  (species  not  ascertained),  and  Mr, 
W.  W.  Smith  records  (p.  60,  ante)  the  occurrence,  in  New  Zealand,  of  a  new  species 
of  Ripersia,  which  Mr.  Maskell  has  described  and  figured  as  R.formicicola,  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  1891,"  p.  38,  pi.  viii,  figs.  4— 7,  in 
allusion  to  its  habitat  in  the  nests  of  two  species  of  ants  {Tetramorium) .  It  remains 
to  be  ascertained  what  is  the  species  of  ant  with  which  our  new  Ripersia  has  been  once 
found,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  ant  and  Coccid.  There 
is  one  species  of  Tetramorium  in  Britain,  and  it  may  be  the  fostering  one. — J.  W.  D.] 

Orthezia  urticce,  <J  . — With  reference  to  the  capture  of  this  on  May  25tb,  as 
recorded  at  p.  192,  ante,  I  think  that  date  is  Father  early.  I  took  one  last  year  on 
July  15th,  and  my  father  took  one  on  June  29th,  1848. — Id. 

[All  these  dates  for  the  appearance  of  the  males  are  to  me  inexplicable,  because 
I  have  repeatedly  found  the  females  at  the  end  of  May,  with  the  marsupium  full  of 
eggs  or  larvae  ;  what,  then,  were  the  males  required  for? — J.  W.  D.] 
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Aleurodes  quercus,  Signoret  ?. — A  few  years  ago  I  met  with  a  species  of 
Aleurodes  on  evergreen  oak,  larger  than  A.  proletella,  with  pure,  unspotted,  white 
wings  and  yellow  body,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  specimens  of  it  since. — Id. 

Introduction  of  Raphidia  into  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — We  learn  from 
"  Insect  Life,"  vol.  iv,  p.  339,  that  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
a  Californian  Raphidia  (which  species  is  not  mentioned)  into  New  Zealand.  In 
California  it  feeds  upon  the  larvse  of  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  hence  the  object  of  its 
introduction  into  New  Zealand.  It  was  taken  out,  in  the  pupal  condition,  by 
Mr.  Koebele,  and  a  few  were  also  sent  to  Melbourne  in  case  of  their  ultimate  failure 
in  the  other  colony.  It  is  a  bold  attempt,  because  it  means  the  introduction  of  an 
insect,  of  a  highly  specialized  Family,  peculiar  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
Europe  no  one  has  looked  upon  Raphidia  as  a  specially  beneficial  insect,  and  although 
the  species  are  somewhat  numerous,  they  are  never  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
play  any  important  part  in  the  department  of  Economic  Entomology. — Eds. 

The  Proposed  Rifle  Range  in  the  New  Forest. — Persons  interested  in  the  New 
Forest  will  be  glad  to  hear  (if  they  have  not  already  heard)  that  the  vigorous 
opposition  made,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  to  the  Government  proposal 
to  acquire  sites  in  the  Forest  for  Ride  Ranges  has  been  successful.  In  the  first 
place  the  "  Ranges  Act,  1891,"  under  the  authority  of  which  the  whole  Forest  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  War  Office,  has  been  repealed  ;  and  subsequently  the  objectiona- 
ble clauses  of  the  "Military  Lands  (Consolidation)  Bill,  1892" — by  virtue  of  which 
the  Grovernment,  although  giving  up,  under  pressure,  their  greater  powers,  might 
still  have  retained  800  acres  of  the  Forest  -  have  been  struck  out  in  Committee. 
Further,  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Bill,  last  mentioned,  providing  that 
"  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  taking  of  any  land  in  the  New  Forest,  or 
shall  empower  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  grant  or  lease,  or  give  any  License 
over,  any  land  in  the  New  Forest." 

The  result  of  the  recent  agitation,  and  the  consequent  repeal  of  the  "  Ranges 
Act,  1891,"  and  the  modification  of  the  "  Military  Lands  (Consolidation)  Bill,  1892," 
is  to  leave  the  Forest  in  exactly  the  same  position,  legally,  as  it  was  in  after  the 
passing  of  the  "  New  Forest  Act,  1877,"  by  which  Act  it  was  secured  to  the  public 
as  an  open  space.  All  Naturalists  should  feel  much  indebted  to  the  Verderers  and 
Commoners  of  the  Forest,  the  Commons'  Preservation  Society,  the  London  and 
Local  Press,  and  to  various  individuals,  for  their  continuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Forest  for  the  public,  and  for  a  result  which  has  been  attained  only  after  a  long  and 
uphill  struggle,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. —  H.  Goss, 
Marazion,  Cornwall :  July,  1892. 

[The  thanks  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  Naturalists  of  all  classes  in  par- 
ticular, are  due  to  Mr.  Goss  for  the  energetic  manner  in  which  he  set  to  work  to 
combat  and  expose  the  insidious  clause  in  a  Bill  that  would  have  had  the  ultimate 
effect  of  depriving  this  country  of  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  People's  Park.  He 
sacrificed  time,  money  and  health  in  his  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  Government 
that  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  Naturalists  was  not  to  be  despised.  We  hope  to 
hear  that  the  Members  of  our  Natural  History  Societies  will  combine  to  recognise 
his  services. — Eds.]. 
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FUETHEE  CocciD  NoTES  :  with  Descriptions  of  New  Species,  and  Remarlis  on 
Coccids  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  By  W.  M.  Maskell,  Corr. 
Mem.  Eoyal  Society  of  South  Australia,  Registrar  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  1891,  pp.  1 — 64, 
PI.  i— xiii,  8vo).     Wellington,  N.  Z.  :  1892. 

This  treatise  is  as  valuable  and  interesting  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  both  on 
account  of  the  descriptions  and  excellent  figures  of  new  species  of  extraordinary 
form  and  habits,  and  also  of  the  special  and  general  observations  on  Coccids  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  of  the  students  of  this  Section  of  the  Homoptera.  Among 
the  subjects  noticed  are  "  parthenogenesis  "  and  "  the  power  of  gall  making  "  in 
some  of  the  species.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  the  author,  "  that  in  time  the 
problems  connected  with  these  matters  may  be  attacked  systematically  ;  and  that 
European  entomologists,  when  they  get  tired  of  the  already  dreadfully  worn  grooves 
of  the  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  will  find  the  Coccids  worthy  of  their  best 
attention." 


©bituarn. 

Prof.  Hermann  Carl  Conrad  Burmeister,  Eon.  F.E.S.,  was  born  at  Stralsund, 
January  15th,  1807,  and  died,  from  the  result  of  an  accident,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  May 
2nd,  1892.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Halle,  and  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  By  the  advice  of  Prof.  Nitzsch  (of  whom  he  was  a  pupil)  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Natural  History,  and  he  succeeded  his  master,  Prof.  Nitzsch,  in  the  chair 
of  Zoology  at  Halle  in  1842.  But  long  before  this  he  had  become  well  known  by 
his  writings,  especially  on  Entomology.  His  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  natural 
system  of  insects  was  written  in  1829,  and  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  papers,  and 
also  by  a  text  book  of  Natural  History.  In  1832,  when  he  was  only  25  years  old, 
appeared  the  first  vol.  of  the  "  Handbuch  der  Entomologie,"  embodying  the  general 
subject,  a  monument  of  patience  and  knowledge  ;  in  1836  this  was  published  in  an 
English  form,  translated  by  Shuckard,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Manual  of  Entomology," 
an  8vo  vol.  of  654  pp.,  with  32  plates,  mostly  structural  and  anatomical.  This  work 
alone  is  sufficient  to  hand  down  the  memory  of  its  author  as  one  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  original  writers  on  Entomology  that  has  ever  existed.  Three  more  vols, 
of  the  "  Handbuch  "  appeared,  the  last  in  1847,  dealing  with  the  systematic  portion 
(which,  however,  was  never  fully  completed),  giving  a  succinct  account  of  all  known 
families  and  genera,  and  brief  diagnoses  of  many  known  and  new  species.  These 
diagnoses  are  often  almost  laconic  in  their  brevily,  but  the  author  had  a  happy  knack 
of  defining  important  characters,  in  which  he  was  largely  aided  by  a  method  of 
analytical  grouping.  Amongst  all  his  numerous  writings  we  regard  this  work  as  his 
masterpiece,  so  far  as  Entomology  is  concerned.  As  other  comparatively  early 
separate  works  may  be  cited  several  educational  books  on  Natural  History,  a  Hand 
Atlas  of  Zoology  for  Schools,  &c.  (1835—1843),  a  History  of  Creation  (1843),  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  &c.,  &c.  About  1850  faihng  health  induced  him  to 
spend  two  years  in  Brazil,  and  he  published  an  account  of  his  journey  in   1853. 
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Previously  to  this,  and  on  his  return,  he  was  for  some  time  a  Deputy  to  the  Prussian 
National  Assembly.  In  1857 — 60  he  published  the  results  of  a  journey  in  the  La 
Plata  iStates,  and  in  1861  he  resigned  his  Professorship  at  Halle,  and  finally  settled 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  became  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a 
position  he  held  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  continued  to  publish  much 
on  Entomology,  the  insects  of  his  new  home  affording  ample  materials  for  many 
valuable  papers,  both  in  the  publications  of  the  National  Museum  and  in  European 
Journals,  and  also  a  work  on  the  physical  features  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with 
an  Atlas,  which  latter  included  (1879 — 1880)  two  parts  devoted  to  the  Lepidoptera 
of  the  country.  The  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  enumerates  no 
less  than  164  articles  (exclusive  of  separate  works)  from  his  pen  down  to  1883,  and 
there  have  since  been  many  more.  Outside  Entomology  he  devoted  himself  es- 
pecially to  Palaeontology,  a  subject  for  which  his  adopted  country  afforded  him 
almost  inexhaustible  materials,  and  in  which  the  Museum  he  directed  is  very  rich. 
His  labours  were  duly  acknowledged  in  Europe  ;  in  this  country  he  was  on  the 
Honorary  List  of  the  Linnean  (1851),  Zoological  (1863),  and  Entomological  (1875) 
Societies.     We  believe  he  visited  Europe  so  recently  as  1890  (at  the  age  of  83 !). 

In  Burmeister,  Natural  Science,  and  Entomology  in  particular,  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  original  and  careful  workers,  of  most  versatile  knowledge,  most  unflagging 
industry,  and  most  untiring  patience.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  Prof.  C.  Berg,  who  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Institution,  and  to  which  he  has  returned  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Monte  Video. — 
R.  McL. 
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BlBMINGHAM    ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY  :     July  llth,    1892.— Mr.    G.    H.  KeN- 

RiCK,  Y.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  exhibits  were  made  : — Mr.  Wainwright  for  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Wynn,  a 
specimen  of  Stauropus  fagi,  bred  from  a  larva  found  at  Wyre  Forest  last  year ;  also 
a  box  containing  some  of  Mr.  Wynn's  captures  made  during  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Society  to  Sherwood  Forest,  including  Hadena  contigua,  Acront/cta  leporina,  Agrotis 
suffusa,  &c.  Mr.  Kenrick,  Sherwood  Lepidoptera ;  also  Aplecta  herhida  from  Trench 
Woods,  and  a  few  Scotch  insects,  including  a  fine  red  variety  of  Smerinthus  populi. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  a  fine  variety  of  Arctia  Caia  from  a  larva  reared  on  coltsfoot, 
three  specimens  of  Stauropus  fag  i  from  Wyre  Forest,  and  a  nice  series  of  Melanippe 
hastata  from  the  same  place.  Mr.  W.  D.  Spencer  showed  a  bred  specimen  of 
Acronycta  alni  from  near  Rugby.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  Diptera  taken  at 
Sherwood  this  year,  also  a  few  taken  in  1889,  including  Xiphura  atrata,  &c.  Mr. 
A.  Johnson  showed  larvae  of  Anthocharis  cardamines  found  on  pods  of  the  white 
rocket  in  his  garden ;  they  resembled  the  pods  very  closely.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley 
showed  his  Sherwood  Diptera,  and  read  a  few  notes  upon  them  ;  they  included 
two  species  of  Criorhina,Jioccosa  and  rujicauda,  herberina  also  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Wainwright,  also  other  nice  Syrphidce,  and  a  few  good  "  Daddies,"  including  one 
perhaps  new  to  the  British  list. — Colbean  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  :  April  29th, 
1892.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  R.  Freeman,  B.A.,  E.  B.  Marriott,  B.A.,  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  and  Dr. 
Sharp,  F.R.S.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  White  exhibited  Plusia  interrogationis  from  "Radnorshire,  and  a  very  dark 
variety  of  Smerinthus  tilice  taken  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Moss,  some  good  varieties  of 
Taniocampa  stahilis  and  instahilis,  and  specimens  of  Hyhernia  progemmaria  var. 
perftisca,  Venusia  camhricaria,  &c.,  all  from  Windermere.  Mr.  Farren  read  a  paper 
on  Protective  Resemblance.  Several  of  the  lichen-feeding  species  of  Lepidoptera 
were  mentioned  as  affording  good  instances  ;  and  the  prevailing  colour  and  style  of 
markings  of  many  species  of  Fen  Lepidoptera  as  affording  them  protection  by  the 
likeness  to  dead  reeds  and  sedge  on  which  the  moths  are  used  to  rest.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  about  40  species  of  Fen  Lepidoptera  ;  also  speci- 
mens of  Bryophila  muralis  and  perla,  Cleora  lichenaria,  Leptogramma  literana, 
and  living  larvae  of  Qeometra  vernaria  and  Cleora  lichenaria.  Messrs.  Moss,  Frere, 
Jones  and  Farren  continued  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject. 

May  ISth,  1892.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Moss  exhibited  a  very  pale  ochreous  variety  of  Amphidasis  prodromaria, 
Noctua  Dahlii,  brunnea  and  unibrosa,  Hadena  rectilinea,  Pachnohia  ruhricosa  and 
leucographa,  TcBtiiocampa  gracilis,  &c.  Mr.  Farren,  his  collection  of  the  "  Thorns" 
and  other  Oeometrce.  Mr.  Powell,  a  box  of  aquatic  insects  collected  in  the  district. 
Mr.  Bull,  a  very  pale  and  a  very  dark  variety  of  Saturnia  carpini.  Mr.  Farren 
having  attended  the  Soutli  London  Entomological  Society's  Annual  Exhibion  on  the 
5th  and  6th  inst.,  described  and  remarked  on  some  of  the  exhibits,  making  especial 
mention  of  Mr.  Merrifield's  cases  illustrating  the  effects  of  temperature  (during  the 
pupal  stage)  on  the  colouring  of  certain  species  of  Lepidoptera  ;  and  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir's  Papilio  Merope,  and  the  various  forms  of  its  female,  with  the  different 
species  of  Danaidoe  they  mimic  for  protection.  The  subject  of  mimicry  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  Messrs.  Langdon,  Bryan,  Jones  and  Moss  taking  part. 

May  2^th. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  F.R.S. ,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Freeman  exhibited  a  very  fine  Amphydasis  hetularia  var.  Douhledayaria 
taken  at  Cambridge,  a  beech  leaf  found  in  Norfolk  with  a  cocoon  each  of  Halias 
prasinana  and  Lasychira  pudibunda  spun  on  it,  and  the  two  specimens  bred  from 
them,  Hypsipites  ruberata  from  Norfolk,  and  a  large  box  of  Lepidoptera,  Hymen- 
optera,  Diptera,  &c.,  to  show  instances  of  mimicry.  Mr.  Bull,  Xylina  semibrunnea, 
JEupithecia  indigata,  and  Hypsipites  ruberata.  Mr.  Farren,  a  series  of  Argynnis 
Paphia  var.  Valezina,  and  other  butterflies.  Mi*.  Moss  read  some  notes  on  different 
speci'^s  of  Lepidoptera  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  cliiefly  at  Liverpool  and 
Windermere,  the  notes  relating  to  the  habits  of  C.  porcellus  and  Cossus  ligniperda, 
etc.,  being  especially  interesting. — Wm.  Farren,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
June  23rc?,  1892.— C.  a.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited  varieties  of  Argynnis  Selene,  Schiff.,  Melitcea  Athalia, 
Rott.,  and  Syrichthus  malvce,  L.,  var.  taras,  Meig.  Mr.  Tugwell  remarked  that  he 
had  been  recently  collecting  with  Mr.  Porritt  in  Abbots  Wood,  Sussex,  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  nights  he  estimated  they  had  seen  20,000  insects  at  sugar,  and  had 
taken  161  species  of  Macro- Lepidoptera.  Mr.  S.  Q-.  C.  Russell  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Argynnis  Selene,  and  another  doubtful  specimen  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs. 
Barrett,  Tugwell  and  Frohawk,  might  be  either  A.  Selene  or  A.  Euphrosyne.  Mr. 
C.  Q-.  Barrett  showed  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck,  bred  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson, 
of  Armagh,  and  Spilosoma  menthaatri,  Esp.,  bred  from  larvse  from  Belfast.  Mr. 
Frohawk,  a  long  bred  series  of  Melitaea  Cinxia,  L.,  showing  considerable  variation 
in  depth  of  markings,  and  a  male  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  intermediate  between  the  spring 
and  summer  forms,  but  approaching  the  spring  form,  bred  from  an  egg  laid  June, 
1891,  larva  pupated  July  and  emerged  June,  1892.  Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  ova,  larvse 
and  pupse  with  imagines  of  Hesperia  lineola,  and  read  a  paper  describing  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  species.  He  stated  that  the  larvse  of  this  species  emerged  in  April, 
and  fed  for  about  eight  or  ten  weeks,  chiefly  at  dusk  on  Triticum  maritimum  and 
other  coast  grasses  ;  the  pupa  was  similar  to  that  of  H.  Thaumas,  and  was  enclosed 
in  a  network  of  silk  spun  among  the  blades  of  grass. 

July  14th,  1892.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Oldham  exhibited,  among  other  species,  Dicycla  oo,  L.,  and  Cymatophora 
ocularis,  Gn.,  taken  at  sugar  in  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  C.  Fenn,  a  fine  series  of  bred 
specimens  of  Psilura  monacha,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest,  some  of  the  specimens 
being  very  dark.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  a  pupa  case  of  Sesia  scoliiformis,  Bork.,  from 
which  the  imago  had  emerged.  Mr.  Tugwell  remarked  that  the  pupae  of  this  genus, 
and  particularly  S.  sphegiformis ,  Fb.,  had  the  power  of  moving  up  and  down  the 
stem  in  which  pupated  ;  he  had  seen  pupse  of  S.  sphegiformis  force  their  way 
through  the  bark  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  where  they  should  emerge,  but,  on  a 
change  of  weather  to  cold,  they  would  retreat  back  into  the  stem.  Mr.  Tutt  said 
Nonagria  typhcB,  Esp.,  had  the  same  power  of  going  up  and  down  the  stem.  Mr. 
Adkin  said  he  had  always  heard  that  S.  chrysidiformis,  Esp.,  when  it  pupated, 
threw  up  a  sort  of  tower  ;  he  had  bred  the  species  many  times,  and  had  never  seen 
this.  Mr.  Tugwell  said  he  had  observed  this  on  one  or  two  occasions  only  in  S. 
sphegiformis.  Mr.  Barrett  showed  a  fine  series  of  Stauropus  fagi,  L.,  taken  by  Mr. 
Holland  at  Reading.  Mr.  Hawes,  living  larvse  of  Lyccena  ^gon,  Schiff.,  feeding  on 
Ulex  europcEus,  and  contributed  notes,  and  a  discussion  followed.  Remarks  were 
made  on  the  abundance  of  Colias  Edusa,  Vanessa  Atalanta,  Plusia  gamma, 
Deiopeia  pulchella,  &c.  Mr.  Fenn  stated  he  had  taken  Catoptria  Juliana,  Curt., 
flying  over  apple  trees  in  his  garden  on  three  successive  evenings.  Mr.  Oldham 
referred  to  the  small  size  of  many  oak-feoding  species  at  Epping,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  oaks  having  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larvaj  of  Tortrix  viridana, 
L. — H.  W.  Barker,  Eon.  Sec. 
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THE  LARVA  OF  BITULA   WOODIANA  FEEDS  ON   VISCUM  ALBUM. 
BY    JOUN    II.    WOOD,    M.B. 

Nothing  in  the  present  season  has  pleased  me  so  much  as  the 
discovery  of  the  hirva  of  this  interesting  Tortrix.  For  years  it  had 
beaten  me.  The  apple  trees  had  been  searched  and  beaten  for  it  in 
vain  ;  the  gravid  moth  had  been  imprisoned  within  doors  in  glass 
vessels,  and  even  sleeved  on  the  living  tree,  and  equally  in  vain,  for 
no  eggs  were  ever  obtained.  But  all  things,  as  the  proverb  goes, 
come  to  him  who  waits,  and  so  one  day  in  the  middle  of  April  the 
larva  came  at  last  my  way.  I  was  looking  at  a  mistletoe  bush  {Viscitm 
album)  in  the  head  of  a  large  apple  tree  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
thinking  more  of  bugs  and  Aphides  than  of  Lepidopterous  larvcT, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  a  curious  little  crescentic  mine  in  one  of  the 
leaves,  that  I  thought  at  first  was  Dipterous,  till  I  opened  it  and  found 
within  an  unmistakeable  Lepidopterous  larva.  On  searching  further 
some  half-dozen  others  were  found,  and  all  of  precisely  the  same 
pattern.  That  it  was  something  good,  perhaps  very  good,  I  felt  sure, 
and  in  a  half  joking  spirit  I  labelled  it  there  and  then,  Woodiana—^. 
most  happy  guess,  as  the  event  proved.  Under  its  inspiration  ample 
supplies  were  collected.  It  proved  easy  to  rear,  and  in  all  between 
thirty  and  forty  moths  were  bred,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  had  been 
taken  in  all  the  previous  years,  and  with  much  labour,  by  searching 
the  apple  trunks  in  July. 

The  mine  is  a  narrow  gallery  of  uniform  width,  with  one  or  more 
brown-margined  openings  for  the  discharge  of  frass  ;  it  forms  a  yellow 
halfmoon-shaped  track  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  occasionally 
sending  off  a  diverticulum,  and  is  lined,  in  part  at  least,  with  silk. 
Such  was  the  mine  as  I  met  with  it  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  such 
probably  would  be  its  appearance  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  The  larva  it  then  held  was  very  small  with  black  head  and 
plates,  and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  indicating,  I  think,  that  it  had  not 
yet  fairly  woke  up  from  hibernation,  for  within  a  week  of  being 
carried  indoors  active  consumption  of  food  had  begun,  and  the  yellow 
colour  been  exchanged  for  a  delicate  green  one.  With  the  grow^th  of 
the  larva  the  mine  loses  its  characteristic  crescentic  shape,  and  becomes 
at  first  a  narrow  pouch,  and  ultimately  a  blotch,  implicating  the  whole 
leaf  if  small,  or  a  part  only  and  the  end  almost  invariably  if  large. 
In  one  part  or  other  of  the  mine,  and  usually  down  the  middle,  is  a 
narrow  silken  band  of  cross  fibres  on  either  wall,  by  the  contraction 
of  which  the  parts  are  wrinkled  or  arched  into  a  sort  of  tube  for  the 
larva  to  rest  in  when  not  engaged  eating. 
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To  the  last  the  larva  remains  a  leaf-miner,  a  most  exceptional 
habit  for  a  Tortrix.  So  long  as  it  is  small,  it  can,  and  does  occasionally, 
leave  its  mine  and  start  a  fresh  one,  but  I  doubt  if  it  ever  does  this  at 
large,  when  of  good  size  ;  and  should  it  be  in  the  predicament  of 
having  cleared  out  its  leaf  prematurely,  it  tacks  the  point  to  an  ad- 
jacent one  just  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  burrow  in  from  the  old  to  the 
mew  leaf.  Clearly  in  all  this  the  creature  has  learnt,  by  the  experience 
of  generations,  to  make  the  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mistletoe 
leaf,  using  only  the  thick  fleshy  interior  for  food,  and  leaving  the 
tough  indigestible  skin  to  serve  for  the  walls  of  its  chamber.  A  most 
clever  proceeding,  that  contrasts  with  the  method  Tortrix  pyrastrana, 
heparana  or  ribeana  adopt  when  they  select  the  plant,  for  these  bring 
their  ordinary  leaf-spinning  habits  with  them,  and  tying  two  leaves 
flat  together  feed  upon  the  surfaces,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trouble 
they  might  save  themselves  by  taking  but  a  single  leaf  and  mining 
into  its  substance. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been,  since  Mr.  Barrett  first 
described  the  species  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  that  it  was  merely 
a  form  of  the  willow-frequenting  Hartmanniana,  can  scarcely  any 
longer  be  entertained  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  even  though  our 
knowledge  of  the  larva  of  Hartmanniana  and  its  habits  be  most  im- 
perfect. It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  species  can  have  two  such 
widely  different  food-plants  as  willow  and  mistletoe,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  more  or  less  of  a  general  feeder,  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  we  do  know  about  Hartmanniana  it  is  that  it  is  exclusively 
attached  to  narrow-leaved  willows.  But  allowing  the  possibility  of 
the  two  food-plants,  there  yet  remains  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
its  very  special  habits  on  the  mistletoe,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
willow  at  all  analogous  with  the  fleshy  leaf  of  the  mistletoe,  and  the 
larva,  ought,  therefore,  to  treat  the  latter  in  the  way  that  pyrastrana 
or  any  other  general  feeder  does.  I  should,  however,  mention  that  if 
a  half-grown  larva  be  removed  from  its  mine,  and  be  so  placed  that  it 
can  creep  under  a  leaf  or  between  two  leaves,  it  first  makes  its  retreat 
secure  with  a  little  spinning,  and  then  proceeds  to  burrow  into  the 
leaf.  This  is  a  tedious  process,  taking  three  or  four  days,  so  that  it  is 
quite  possible  by  repeated  interruptions  to  prevent  the  larva  ever 
accomplishing  its  purpose,  and  yet  for  it  to  remain  healthy  and  pro- 
duce the  moth.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ineff'ectual  attempts 
to  enter  end  in  a  general  excavation  of  the  surface,  much  as  if  one 
of  the  common  Tortrices  already  mentioned  had  been  at  work  ;  but  I 
think  no  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  this  against  the  natural 
habit  of  the  species,  which  is  to  mine  the  leaf. 
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The  first  larvse  ready  to  spin  were  supplied  with  loose  moss,  but 
so  long  were  they  in  settling  down,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the 
right  thing.  Afterwards  I  made  small  bundles  of  strips  of  bark,  and 
placed  the  larvae  on  them.  Here  they  were  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
disappeared  at  once,  making  their  cocoons  between  the  pieces,  or  under 
some  convenient  ledge  or  bit  of  lichen.  The  cocoon  is  an  elegant 
structure  of  white  silk — outside  is  a  roomy  open  network,  and  within 
the  cocoon  proper  a  closely  woven  fusiform  chamber. 

I  liave  already  mentioned  the  appearance  of  the  larva  at  the  end  of  winter — a 
small,  yellow,  cylindrical  grub,  with  black  head  plates  and  legs  ;  and  its  change  of 
colour  to  a  delicate  green  on  resuming  feeding.  As  practically  no  further  change 
takes  place  beyond  some  deepening  of  the  ground  colour,  a  single  description  will 
suffice. 

The  full  grown  larva  is  of  moderate  proportions,  with  a  tendency  to  slenderness 
if  anything  ;  it  is  somewhat  attenuated  behind  and  less  so  in  front,  and  has  a  bristly 
look  from  the  unusual  prominence  of  the  hairs.  Colour,  a  pure  and  rather  deep 
green  ;  head  shining  black,  with  brown  mouth  parts  ;  thoracic  plate  shining  black, 
with  a  narrow  green  dividing  line  ;  anal  plate  also  black,  sometimes  only  spotted 
with  black  ;  spots  small  and  blackish-green,  emitting  short  white  hairs  ;  legs  blackish 
or  dark  grey.  When  ready  to  spin  it  turns  a  still  deeper  green.  Pupa  uniformly 
yellowish-brown  ;  of  the  usual  Tortrix  shape,  having  short  wing  cases,  and  a  long, 
tapering,  mobile  abdomen,  as  pliant  as  a  whip. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury  : 

August,  1892. 


A  COLLECTING   EXPEDITION  TO   EAST  SUSSEX. 
BY    GEO.    T.    PORRITT,    F.L.S. 

After  an  interval  of  sixteen  years — with  the  exception  of  a  single 
day  by  each  of  us — on  the  2nd  June  last,  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tugwell,  of  Greenwich,  and  I  started  on  a  collecting  expedition  to 
Abbott's  Wood,  Sussex.  We  made  Ilailsham  head  quarters,  and 
worked  together  until  Saturday,  the  11th,  when  Mr.  Tugwell  returned 
to  London,  but  I,  not  being  able,  so  late  in  the  day  as  he  left,  to  get 
through  to  Huddersfield,  stayed  over  until  Monday.  The  weather,  all 
through  our  visit,  was  everything  we  could  desire,  and  Lepidoptera, 
both  day-flying  and  night-flying  species,  were  in  profusion.  The  most 
striking  feature  was  the  extraordinary  number  of  moths  which  visited 
the  sugared  trees  in  the  evening,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  on  most  nights  were  directly  opposed  to  what 
are  usually  supposed  to  favour  "  good  nights."  With  a  bright,  almost 
full  moon,  north  or  north-east  wind,  and  scarcely  any  moisture  in  the 
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air,  moths  came  in  thousands,  the  sugar  patches  being  literally 
covered  with  sometimes  two  hundred  on  a  patch,  fighting  for  places. 
Nor  were  the  visitors  confined  to  the  Noctuce,  some  of  the  Oeometrcd 
being  as  eager  for  the  sweets  as  the  most  ardent  "  thick  body." 
Tephrosia  eoctersaria  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  abundant  visitors, 
occurring  on  the  first  "  round  "  on  almost  every  tree  in  numbers  from 
three  or  four  up  to  twenty  or  more.  On  our  last  "  round  "  for  the 
evening  Boarmia  consortaria  was  tolerably  common,  and  Eurymene 
dolohraria  was  a  not  uufrequent  visitor.  Other  visitors  in  the  family 
included  Odontopera  hidentata,  Ephyra  porata^  E.  trilinearia,  E.  punc- 
taria,  E.  peiidularia,  C.  russata,  &c.  The  Bomhyces  were  represented 
by  two  Lithosia  aureola  ;  and  Chcerocampa  Elpenor  and  Halias  pra- 
sinana  were  not  unfrequent  visitors  to  sugared  posts  just  outside  the 
wood.  The  most  abundant  Noctua,  as  might  be  expected,  was  Gram- 
mesia  trilinea,  and  every  conceivable  form  in  both  ochreous  and  grey 
specimens  occurred,  whilst  the  dark  olive  var.  hilinea  might  have  been 
picked  oft'  in  scores.  Aplecta  herhida  was  in  great  force,  and  could 
have  been  taken  in  hundreds  in  exquisite  condition.  Nearly  all  the 
Noctuce,  indeed,  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  we  had  evidently  just 
hit  the  right  time  for  them.  Aplecta  nehulosa  was  also  very  common, 
but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  herhida,  and  a  few  only  of  Aplecta 
tincta  were  taken.  Of  "  better  "  species  we  each  took  a  few  Cymaio- 
phora  Jluctuosa,  and  C.  or  was  common  ;  so  also  were  Xylophasia 
hepatica,  Thyatira  batis,  Apamea  unanimis,  and  many  others  ;  Aero- 
nycta  ligustri  was  fairly  so,  and  probably  towards  a  score  of  Diphthera 
Orion  and  a  few  Hadena  genistcB  were  taken.  Erastria  fuscuJa  was 
abundant.  Other  Noctuce,  many  of  them  occurring  in  large  numbers, 
included  Thyatira  derasa,  Acronycta  psi  or  tridens  (probably  both), 
A.  leporina,  A.  aceris,  A.  megacephala,  Xylophasia  rurea,  including 
grand  forms  of  the  var.  comhusta,  3£amestra  anceps,  M.  persicarice, 
Apamea  basilinea,  and  A.  gemina,  fine  forms  of  both  ;  Agrofis  sujfasa, 
and  several  others  of  the  genus ;  Noclua  pled  a,  hrunnea,  c-nigrum, 
festiva,  rubi,  &c.  ;  Euplexia  lucipara,  beautiful  purple  forms  ;  good 
varieties  of  Hadena  dentina  and  H.  thalassina,  Ileliothis  marginata, 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  &c.,  &c. 

Day  work  was  also  most  enjoyable  and  satisfactory.  Colias  Edusa 
was  not  uncommon,  both  in  the  Abbott's  Wood  district,  and  also  at 
Eastbourne  (where  we  had  one  day's  collecting)  ;  and  Vanessa  cardui 
was  abundant.  MelitcBa  Athalia  was  tolerably  common  and  widely 
distributed  in  the  woods,  but  31.  Artemis  was  rare.  Argynnis  Eiiphro- 
syne  and   A.   Selene  were  in    profusion,   as    usual.      Lycana   Adonis 
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abounded  on  the  cliffs  between  Beacby  Head  and  Eastbourne,  to- 
gether with  an  occasional  L.  Ahus,  and,  of  course,  any  number  of 
L.  Alexis.  Altogether,  about  twenty-six  species  of  butterflies 
occurred.  Of  moths,  Macroglossa  fuciformis  was  common  in  the 
"  Long  Meadow  "  in  iVbbott's  Wood,  and  I  netted  eight  on  one  visit 
at  flowers  of  Ajuga  repfans.  M.  stellatarum  occurred  in  the  wood, 
and  also  on  the  cliffs  at  Eastbourne.  Procris  statices  was  common  in 
the  "  Long  Meadow,"  and  with  it  occurred  a  few  Zygcsna  trifolii.  In 
the  woods  Chelonia  planfaginis  gambolled  about  in  plenty,  and  Mr. 
Tugwell  netted  one  C.  villica.  In  the  "rides  "  in  the  woods,  Venilia 
maculata,  very  variable  in  depth  of  colour,  flew  freely,  as  did  also 
Bof ys  fascalls  ?^\-\^  B.  i^andalis,  vi'iih.  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  two  pretty 
species,  Melanippe  Jiastata  and  MnnycJiia  octomaculalis.  Only  one 
Agrotcra  nemoraUs,  beaten  out  of  hornbeam,  was  taken,  but  several 
Bofgs  lancealis  occurred.  Boxana  arcuana  and  Adela  Degeerella  flew 
about  the  hornbeams  and  other  trees  in  swarms,  but  very  few  others, 
either  To7^trices  or  Tinew,  w^ere  noticed.  Other  species  taken  by 
beating,  searching,  &c.,  included  Smerinthiis  ocellatus,  Limacodes  tes- 
tudo,  Nola  cristalnlis,  Lithosia  mesomella,  Selenia  lunar ia,  Tephrosia 
consonaria,  lodis  lactearia,  and  Acidalia  remutata  in  swarms  ;  Asthena 
candidatn^  Eupisteria  hepardta,  Acidalia  promutata.,  at  Eastbourne  ; 
A.  suhsericeata,  at  both  Hailsham  and  Eastbourne  ;  Corycia  temerata, 
Numeria  pidveraria,  common  ;  Emmelesia  ajflnlfafa,  Eiipithecia  plum- 
heolata,  Lohophora  sexalisnta ;  Melanippe  galiata  at  Eastbourne  ; 
Tanagra  cli(srophyllata,  Heliodes  arhuti,  Hahrostola  urticce,  Blusia 
gamma ^  in  plenty,  as  everywhere  else  this  season  ;  Euclidia  mi,  abund- 
ant and  very  fine  ;  E.  glyphica,  Bhytometra  csnea  ;  Herminia  harhalis 
and  H.  grisealis,  both  common,  &c. 

Larvae  were  not  much  worked  for,  but  both  of  us  took  TetJiea 
retusa^  which,  however,  was  very  scarce  this  year.  Bcecilocampa  populi 
occurred  on  sallow,  as  did,  of  course,  those  of  Epunda  viminalis, 
Phigalia  pilosay^ia,  and  Orthosia  lota.  Timandra  amataria  was  found 
on  dock  ;  Diloha  ccendeoccphala  in  abundance  on  hawthorn  hedges  ; 
Agriopis  aprilina,  and  other  NoctucB,  on  oak,  &c.,  &c. 

The  district  seemed  poorly  represented  in  Neuroptera  and  Tri- 
clioptera,  possibly,  however,  because  being  so  much  engaged  vrith 
Lepidoptera,  we  did  not  look  for  more  suitable  places  for  the  other 
Orders.  Of  dragon-flies,  Blatetrum  depressum,  Libellula  quadrimacu- 
lata,  Braclujtron  pratense,  Byrrhosoma  minium.,  Agrion  pulcliellum^  and 
A.  puella  were  all  common  in  the  woods  or  lanes,  and  I  think  Isclmura 
elegans  was  not  uncommon.      Of    L.   quadrimaculata,    Mr.    Tugwell: 
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netted  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  variety  prcenuhiln.  Nemoura 
variegata  was  common  amont(  sallows,  as  usual,  and  Panorpa  communis 
and  qermanica  were  abundant.  The  genus  Chrysopa  was  represented 
by  alha,  centralis,  and  perla,  all  plentifully. 

Of  Triclioptera,  Micropterna  lateralis  vied  in  numbers  at  sugar 
with  many  of  the  abundant  JSToctuce,  coming  to  the  trees  in  hundreds, 
dozens  could  sometimes  be  seen  on  a  single  patch.  PJiryganea  grandis 
was  a  common  visitor,  and  Limnophilus  centralis  also  occurred.  At 
Eastbourne  Tinodes  assimilis  was  plentiful  on  rocks  on  the  beach, 
through  and  down  which  fresh  water  was  dripping. 

It  was  too  early  for  most  of  the  Orthoptera,iind  only  four  species 
were  noted.  Stenohothrus  viridulus  and  S.  rujipes  were  both  common 
in  the  "  Long  Meadows  ;"  Tettix  lipunctatus  and  Blatta  o^nentalis. 

Huddersfield:  July  22nd,  \S^2. 


THE  ENTOMOLOaY  OF  A  BAYSWATER  HOUSE. 

BY    FRANCIS    P.    PASCOE,    F.L.S., 

Ex-President  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

For  some  years  I  have  collected  insects  of  all  Orders  that  have 
found  their  way  into  my  house.  This  has  been  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  confined  to  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  during  the  season. 

No.  1,  Burlington  Eoad  is  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  St.  Stephen's 
Square.  The  house  being  due  north  and  east,  and  having  no  garden, 
is  not  favourably  situated,  yet  the  number  of  species  taken  is  over 
ninety,  mostly  captured  on  the  east  side,  and  owing,  probably,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  square  which  it  faces. 

In  this  list  the  Aphides — depending  on  plants  introduced— as 
well  as  some  small  undetermined  Diptera,  are  excluded ;  many  species 
are  regular  visitants.  The  Orders  are  classified,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  forms,  but  the  species,  as  they  were  taken.  For  the  names  of 
most  of  the  Diptera  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Meade,  of  Bradford,  to 
whom  I  can  scarcely  sufiiciently  express  my  thanks. 

IIEMIPTEEA. 


Antliocoris  nemorum. 
Orthotyhis  prasinus. 
Phytocoris  tilice. 
Ptyelus  spumarius. 
Cyhos  smaragdulus. 
Lyctocoris  domestica. 
Aphis,  sp. 


ORTHOPTEEA. 

Pei'iplaneta  orientalis. 
Forjicula  auricularia. 
Oryllus  domesticus. 

NEUROPTERA. 
Chrysopa  vulgaris. 

„         vittata. 
Hemerohius  subnehulosus. 
Atropos  divinatoria. 
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DIPTERA. 

Mhyphus  fenestraJis. 
Empis  livida. 
Psychoda  phalcsnoides. 
Chironomus  plumosiis. 
Sciara  prcecox. 
Tipula  oleracea. 
Sapromyza  trimacidata. 
Musca  domestica. 
Calliphora  vomitoria. 
Dilophus  febrilis. 
Lucilia  CcBsar. 
Drosophila  fenestrarum. 
Scatopse  notata. 
Aricia  lardaria. 
Dolichopus,  sp. 
Homalomyia  canicularia. 
Scatophaga  stercorea. 
Sargus  cuprarius. 
Bibio  hortulanus. 
Stomoxys  calcitrans. 
Piophila  casei. 
Anthomyia  pluvialis. 
Phytomyza  affinis. 

Chrysomyia  polita. 

Cecidomyia,  sp. 

Syrphus  halteatus. 
„        corollcB. 

SccBva  menthrasti. 

Heteromyza  nervosa. 

Ortalis  pulchella. 

Anthomyia  radicum. 

Tachydroniia  annulitnana. 

Morellia  hortorum. 

Spilogaster  uliginosus. 

Platychirus  albimanus. 

Syritta  pipiens. 

Ortalis  vihrans. 

Scyphella  flava. 

Chlorops  cereris. 

Phorhia  ciUcrura. 

Nemopoda  cylindrica. 

Cyrtoneura  stahulans. 

Pulex  irritans. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

Tinea  pellionella. 
?  Argyrolepia,  sp. 
Melanippe  rivata. 
Orgyia  antiqua. 
Hemerophila  ahruptaria. 
Plusia  gamma. 
Tinea  tapetzella. 
Dasycera  sulphurella. 
Mania  typica. 
Tinea  hiselliella. 
Pyr  alls  far  inalis. 
'Eupithecia,  sp. 
Caradrina  cubicularis. 
Melanippe  galiata. 
Hyponomeuta  padella. 
Abraxas  grossulariata. 
Spilosoma  lubricipeda. 

COLEOPTEEA. 

Sphodrus  ierricola. 
Hyper  a  nigrirostris. 
Latridius  nodifer. 
Niptus  hololeucus. 
Coccinella  ^-punctata. 
Bermestes  lardarius. 
Anobium  domesticum. 
Blaps  mortisaga. 
Latridius,  sp. 
Atomaria,  sp. 
Anobium  panicetim. 
Calandra  granaria. 
Cryptophagus  fumatus. 
Calathus  mollis. 
Quedius  frontalis. 
Aphodius,  sp. 
Orchestes  quercus. 
Tachinus,  sp. 
Creophilus  maxillosus. 
Dermestes  murinus. 
Omosita  colon. 
Aphodius,  sp. 
Nacerdes  melarvura. 
Necrophorus  vespillo. 
Lyctus  brunneus. 
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Homalium  florale. 
Ocyjpus  cupreus. 
Telephortis  melannrus. 
Feronia  melanaria. 

HTMENOPTERA. 

J^espa  vulgaris. 

J,  Burlington  Road,  Wcstbourne  Park 
June,  1892. 


Apis  mellifica. 
Uemiteles  arator. 
Aphidins,  sp. 
Formica  rufa. 
Uemiteles  bicoloritins. 
Cynips  Kollari. 


NOTES    ON   THE    LARVA    OF   BANIMA    SANKSI^*   LEWIN. 
BY   THE    EEV.    C.    D.    ASH. 

The  full  grown  Inrva  of  this  Australian  moth  possesses  a  curious 
appeiidnge,  in  the  shape  of  a  bifurcate  fleshy  protuberance,  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  that  possessed  by  larvae 

of  the  genus  Papilio.  This 
is  situated  between  the  first 
and  second  segments  on  the 
under-side,  and  is  only  visible 
when  the  larva  is  disturbed, 
when  it  is  protruded  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Pa- 
pilio ;  each  of  the  branches 
of  this  organ  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  and  the  two  branches  appear  to 
be  united  at  the  base.  The  larva,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  only 
displays  it  under  great  provocation.  I  had  reared  several  before  I 
discovered  its  existence  ;  but,  on  one  occasion,  having  accidentally 
given  the  larva  a  sharpish  blow  while  changing  its  food,  the  process 
was  darted  out  and  remained  extended  for  some  time,  the  larva  re- 
maining motionless  with  the  anterior  segments  thrown  back,  after  the 
manner  of  Petasia  nubeculosa,  a  position  which  it  habitually  assumes 
when  at  rest.  The 'protuberance  is  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  its 
contrast  to  the  shining  black  surface  of  the  under-side  of  the  first 
three  segments. 

I  did  not  detect  any  odour  when  the  larva  extruded  the  curious 
appendage,  neither,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  w^as  any  fluid  discharged 
from  it.  I  had  reared  several  of  the  larvae  without  suspecting  the 
existence  of  the  appendage  ;  the  one  which  displayed  it  was  just  full- 
fed,  and  T  did  not  succeed  in  getting  another.  The  insect  was  not 
very  common. 

Saxby  Rectory,  Barton-on-Humber  : 
June  22nd,  1892. 


*  Fam.  Notodontidfe.—EDS. 
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ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BRITISH    TACHINIIDM. 

BY    E.    II.    MEADE, 

{Continued  from  page  212). 

The  six  following  genera  contain  small  shining  black  species,  with 

closed   and   pedunculated  first  posterior  wing  cells,  naked  eyes,  and 

facialia,  and  short  antennae,  which  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difiicult 

to  find  any  good  diagnostic  characters,  and  to  place  them  in  satisfactory 

groups ;  I  shall,  therefore,  arrange  them  in  another  short  analytical 

table  before  describing  them.* 

1  (10)     Alulfe  small,  or  of  moderate  size. 

2  (8)       Outer  cross  vein  placed  nearly  in  the  centi'e  between  the  inner  cross  vein 

and  the  bend  of  the  fourth  vein. 

3  (4)  (5)  Cheeks  (not  facialia)   ciliated  with  a  row  of  fine  sette,  continuous  with 

the  fronto-orbital  bristles Clista,  Mgn. 

4  (3)  (5)  Cheeks  armed  on  their  lower  part  with  a  row  of  strong  bristles... 

Rhinophora,  Mgn. 

5  (3)  (4)  Cheeks  bare,  or  having  only  a  few  scattered  fine  hairs. 

6  (7)       Chin  large  and  setose     FoRTisiA,  End. 

7  (6)       Chin  small  and  smooth. 

8  (2)  (9)  Outer  cross  vein  much  nearer  to  the  inner  one  than  to  the  bend  of  the 

fourth  vein      Plesina,  Mgn. 

9  (2)  (8)  Outer  cross   vein  nearer  to  the  bend  of    the   fourth   than   to  the  inner 

cross  vein   ..Phtto,  Dsv. 

10  (1)       Alulfe  very  large,  and  anal  segments  of  female  armed  with  claspers  or 
forceps    Leucostoma,  Mgn. 

38.— CLISTA,  Mgn. 

Leucostoma,  p.  Zett. 

Gen.  cli. — Eyes  long  and  nude,  extending  over  most  of  the  side 
of  the  head,  approximate  in  the  male  ;  chin  small  but  setose  ;  epistome 
prominent ;  vibrissse  large ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a  double  row 
behind  in  both  sexes,  and  the  inner  row  continuous  wath  a  line  of  fine 
setse,  w^hich  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  narrow^  cheek  ;  facialia  bare  ; 
antennae  with  the  second  joint  nearly  as  long  as  the  third  ;  arista  sub- 
pubescent  ;  abdomen  without  discal  setae  ;  stalk  of  the  first  posterior 
wing-cell  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  outer  cross  vein, 
which  is  placed  nearly  midway  between  the  bend  of  the  fourth  vein 
and  the  inner  cross  one,  or  sometimes  rather  nearer  to  the  former. 

1  (2)     Abdomen  with  white  fasciae    1.  mterens,  Mgn. 

2  (1)     Abdomen  immaculate     2.  cenescens,  Zett. 

C.   M^RENS,   Mgn. 
Black  and  glabrous ;  frontalia  shining  black  behind,  and  with  a  central  black 


This  table  differs  in  some  points  from  that  placed  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper. 
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stripe  and  white  sides  in  front ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  with  a  grey  patch  on  the 
shoulders,  and  with  three  post-sutural  dorso-central  sctce  ;  abdomen  with  an  inter- 
rupted white  band  on  the  front  margins  of  the  segments ;  alulae  dirty  white  ; 
halteres  yellow  ;  wings  with  a  costal  spine,  and  nigrescent  along  the  front  border. 
Not  common.     In  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield's  and  Mr.  Dale's  collections. 

C.  ^NESCENS,  Zett. 
This  species  differs  from  the  former  (mcerens)  by  being  a  little  larger,  more 
aeneous  in  colour,  with  rather  wider  frontalia ;  by  the  buccal  setse  being  arranged  in  a 
less  regular  row  ;  by  the  cheeks  and  chin  being  larger  ;  by  the  abdomen  being  wider 
(less  cylindrical),  and  quite  of  a  glistening  seneous  black  colour,  and  by  the  cell-stalk 
of  the  wings  being  a  little  shorter.     Not  very  rare. 

38a.— FORTISIA,  End. 

Clista,  p.  Mgn.,  Mcq.,  Schr. 

Gen.  ch. — In  general  characters  similar  to  Clista.  Eyes  bare  and 
short ;  chin  large  and  very  setose  ;  cheeks  bare  ;  fronto-orbital  setse 
only  extending  to  the  apex  of  second  antennal  joint ;  abdominal  seg- 
ments with  discal  setsB ;  first  posterior  wing-cell  with  a  short  stalk, 
only  about  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  outer  cross  vein. 

E.  r^DA,  "Wdm. 
Frontalia  very  narrow  in  the  male,  and  moderately  wide  in  the  female,  with  a 
dull  black  stripe,  and  shining  black  sides ;  face  dark  grey  with  black  reflections  ; 
arista  very  short,  with  a  thickened  base ;  thorax  and  abdomen  black,  glabrous,  and 
immaculate  ;  alulae  mostly  brown  ;  wings  nigrescent,  with  outer  cross  vein  oblique, 
and  placed  rather  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth  than  to  the  little  cross  vein  ; 
palpi  black.     Rare  ;  in  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield's  and  Mr.  Dale's  collections. 

39.— RHINOPHORA,  Mgn. 
Gen.  ch. — Eyes  bare,  frontalia  moderately  wide  in  both  sexes  ; 
fronto-orbital  bristles  extending  to  about  the  level  of  the  roots  of  the 
antennae,  which  are  short,  with  the  second  and  third  joints  of  nearly 
equal  lengths  ;  arista  pubescent ;  cheeks  armed  on  their  lower  halves 
with  a  short  row  of  strong  bristles,  which  are  placed  near,  but  not  on, 
the  facialia ;  chin  setose ;  abdomen  long,  narrow,  and  subcylindrical, 
with  the  segments  of  nearly  equal  lengths ;  wings  with  a  rather  long 
cell-stalk,  it  being  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the  outer  cross  vein, 
which  is  placed  almost  in  the  middle  between  the  bend  of  the  fourth 
and  the  inner  cross  vein. 

E.    ATEAMENTAEIA,    Mgn. 

Frontalia  with  a  black  stripe,  rather  wider  than  the  sides,  which  are  white  with 

black  reflections ;  cheeks  glistening  white  with  dark  reflections,  and  ciliated  on  their 

upper  part  with  a  row  of  fine  hairs,  which  are  continuous   with  the  strong  bristles 

on  their  lower  part ;  antennae  black  ;  arista  strongly  pubescent ;  palpi  black  j  thorax 
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shining  black,  witli  three  broad  black  stripes  separated  in  front  by  white  spots  ; 
post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  bristles  three  in  number ;  abdomen  black  and 
glabrous,  with  sub-interrupted,  rather  narrow,  grey  fascioe  on  the  front  marghis  of 
the  segments,  which  have  both  discal  and  marginal  setiie  ;  legs  black  and  setose  ; 
wings  brown,  darker  along  the  front  margins.  Not  common  ;  I  captured  it  in 
Kent  in  June,  1888. 

41.*— PLESINA,  Mgn.  et  Schnr. 
Stevenia,  Dsv.  et  End. 
Leucostoma,  Zett.  et  Mcq.,  p. 

Gen.  ch. — Species  small,  with  black  marked  wings,  in  which  the 
outer  cross  vein  is  placed  much  nearer  to  the  inner  one  than  to  the 
bend  of  the  fourth  vein  ;  eyes  nude,  approximate  in  the  male,  and 
moderately  wide  apart  in  the  female ;  cheeks  narrow,  and,  like  the 
facialia,  without  ciliae  ;  antenusD  small  and  short ;  arista  slightly 
pubescent ;  wings  with  the  first  posterior  cell  with  a  stalk  nearly  as 
long  as  the  outer  cross  vein. 

P.    MACULATA,    Tin. 

Frontalia  with  the  sides  black,  and  with  metallic  lustre,  central  stripe  dull 
black  or  piceous  ;  face  glistening  white,  with  dark  reflections ;  antennae  very  small 
and  rufous  ;  arista  very  short ;  palpi  very  small  and  pale  ;  thorax  shining  black,  with 
slightly  grey  shoulders,  and  with  three  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  bristles; 
abdomen  black,  glabrous,  and  immaculate,  without  discal  setse;  alulae  white; 
halteres  with  a  yellow  stalk  and  dark  head  ;  wings  with  a  large  black  patch  on  the 
upper  and  distal  half,  and  with  the  cross  veins  and  further  half  of  fourth  vein 
clouded  with  black ;  legs  black  or  piceous.     Eare  ;  in  Mr.  Billups'  collection. 

43.— PHYTO,  Dsv.,  End.,;?.  Schnr., ^. 
Ehinophoea,  Mgn.,  p. 
Ptyloceea,  Mcq.,  p. 
Savia,  End.,  p. 

Gen.  ch. — Species  rather  larger  than  in  the  last  genus,  and  more 
griscescent ;  they  also  differ  by  having  much  shorter  wing-stalks  (their 
length  not  being  more,  and  sometimes  less,  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  outer  cross  vein)  ;  and  by  the  position  of  the  outer  cross  vein, 
which  is  placed  rather  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth  than  to  the 
little  cross  vein ;  the  cheeks  have  a  few  scattered  fine  hairs,  but  no 
setae  ;  the  eyes  are  rather  widely  separated  in  both  sexes  ;  the  antennse 
have  the  third  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  second  ;  and  the  abdomen 
is  either  with  or  without  discal  setae. 

1  (2)     Abdomen  marked  with  grey  fasciae    1.  melanocephala,  Mgn. 

2  (1)     Abdomen  without  fasciae 2.  ni^ra,  Dsv. 

*  I  keep  to  the  numbers  that  I  originally  gave  to  the  genera,  though  I  have  arranged  them 
in  a  new  order. 
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P.    MELANOCEPIIALA,    Mgn. 

Frontal  stripe  black,  rather  wider  than  the  sides  of  frontalia,  which  are  grey, 
with  dark  reflections  ;  face  white  ;  antennae  grey ;  arista  long  and  pubescent,  with 
basal  thii'd  thickened  ;  palpi  yellow  ;  thorax  grey,  with  three  wide  doi'sal  black 
stripes,  and  three  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central  bristles  ;  scutelluni  grey  ;  abdo- 
men black,  with  the  front  part  of  the  segments  bordered  by  wide  interrupted  grey 
bands,  last  segment  quite  grey  ;  middle  segments  with  both  marginal  and  discal 
setse,  the  first  and  second  somewiiat  translucent  and  rufous  on  their  under-surfaces 
in  the  male  ;  alulae  and  halteres  yellow  ;  wings  grey,  with  yellow  roots,  having  the 
fourth  vein  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  short  appendix  ; 
legs  piceous  or  black.  Rare  ;  I  have  two  specimens,  which  I  found  in  the  late  F. 
Walker's  collection. 

P.    NIGRA,    DSV. 

P.  leucocepliala,  var.  End. 

This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  having  the  abdomen  black,  glabrous,  and 
without  grey  bands  ;  by  the  absence  of  discal  setse  on  the  segments  ;  by  the  wings 
being  without  stalks,  the  cell  being  closed  at  the  costa  ;  by  the  apical  ci'oss  vein 
being  more  oblique,  owing  to  the  fourth  vein  being  bent  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  ; 
by  the  absence  of  cubital  appendix ;  and  by  the  outer  cross  vein,  which  is  oblique 
and  sinuous,  being  placed  rather  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth  vein.  Rare  ;  I 
captured  a  single  specimen  in  June,  1878,  at  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire. 

42.— LEUCOSTOMA,  Mgn.,  jo.  Zeii.,p.  et  Schnr. 
PSALIDA,  Rnd. 

This,  the  last  of  the  group  of  small  genera  with  closed  first  pos- 
terior wing-cells  and  short  antennae,  differs  from  all  the  rest  by  having 
unusually  large  alulae,  and  the  anal  segments  of  the  female  armed  wdth 
forceps  or  claspers.  I  have  followed  Schiner  in  confining  it  to  the 
species  having  these  characters,  referring  several  others  which  were 
included  in  this  genus  by  Meigen  and  Zetterstedt  to  that  of  Clista 
or  Phyto. 

Gen.  cJi. — Frontalia  narrow  in  the  male,  but  wide  in  the  female ; 
eyes  nude  ;  antennae  short,  with  the  third  joint  a  little  longer  than  the 
second  ;  cheeks  narrow  and  bare  ;  facialia  nude  ;  palpi  slightly  clavate  ; 
abdomen  short,  thick,  and  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  without  discal 
setsD,  and  armed  with  forceps  at  the  end  in  the  female ;  wings  with  a 
rather  long  cell-stalk  (about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  outer 
cross  vein),  and  with  the  hinder  transverse  vein  nearly  centrally  placed. 

L.  SIMPLEX,  Fin. 

Frontal  stripe  black,  and  rather  narrower  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia,  which 
are  black  behind  and  grey  in  front ;    face  glistening  white,  with  dark  reflections  ; 
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antennae  black,  with  the  third  joint  a  little  thickened  ;  arista  short,  slightly  pubes- 
cent, and  thickened  for  nearly  half  its  length  ;  palpi  piceous  ;  thorax  and  abdomen 
black,  glabrous,  and  immaculate  ;  the  former  having  a  little  grey  pubescence  on  the 
shoulders  and  sides  ;  alulae  pure  white,  the  lower  scale  being  very  long ;  halteres 
black ;  wings  clear,  outer  cross  vein  placed  a  little  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth 
than  to  the  little  cross  vein  ;  legs  black.     Rare. 

(To  he  continuedj .  ^'S^J 


NOTES    ON    ETHIOPIAN    RRYNCIIOTA. 

BY     W.     L.     DISTANT,     FE.S. 

{continued from  page  \dQ). 

Fam.  PENTATOMID^. 

Sub-Fam.  PENTATOMIN^. 

Uhluxga,  n.  g. 

Head  moderately  long  and  broad,  obliquely  depressed,  the  lateral  margins  con- 
cavely  sinuate,  central  lobe  reaching  the  apex,  which  is  rounded  ;  eyes  somewhat 
prominent ;  antennae  4-jointed,  2nd  joint  very  long,  basal  joint  short,  moderately 
incrassated,  not  quite  reaching  the  apex  of  the  head.  Pronotum  broader  than  long, 
strongly  depressed  anteriorly,  the  lateral  margins  almost  straight  or  very  slightly 
and  obscurely  sinuate  ;  the  lateral  angles  obtusely  prominent  in  the  male,  subacutely 
spinous  in  the  female  ;  the  posterior  margin  concavely  sinuate.  Scutellum  with  the 
basal  half  moderately  gibbous,  subtriangular,  narrowed  towards  apex,  which  is 
obtusely  angulated.  Corium  not  reaching  outer  margin  of  abdomen,  exposing  only 
connexivum  in  the  male,  but  also  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female.  Membrane 
considerably  passing  the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  Rostrum  extending  beyond  the 
posterior  coxae.  Abdomen  in  the  male  with  a  broad  and  elevated  central  longitudinal 
callosity,  extending  from  base  to  anal  appendage  ;  in  the  female  this  is  replacd  by  a 
broad,  central,  longitudinal  sulcation. 

This  genus  is  remarkable  by  its  strong  sexual  differences,  the 
extended  membrane,  the  dilated  abdomen,  &c  ,  and  is  difficult  to  closely 
ally  with  another  described  genus.  The  sulcated  abdomen  in  the 
female  sex,  with  other  characters,  have  induced  me  to  place  it  in  that 
portion  of  the  Pentatomino!  distinguished  by  Dallas  as  his  Family 
Halydidcs,  and  used  by  Stal  as  a  section  only  of  the  whole  Sub-Family. 

Uhlunga  ttpica,  n.  sj). 
Body,  above,  ochreous,  thickly  covered  with  dark  coarse  punctures  ;  scutellum 
with  a  distinct  central  levigate,  longitudinal,  pale  fascia  on  its  apical  half;  membrane 
bronzy-brown  ;  antennae  with  the  1st  and  2nd  joints  ochraceous,  3rd  and  4th  joints 
(excluding  their  bases)  infuscated,  2nd  joint  in  the  male  with  its  apex  infuscated, 
3rd  and  4th  joints  subequal  in  length,  and  together  about  equal  to  that  of  2nd. 
Eyes  fuscous.     Rostrum  ochraceous,  with  its  apex  pitchy. 
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^ .  Pronotum  with  the  lateral  angles  obtusely  and  somewhat  nodulosely 
rounded,  and  with  their  apices  narrowly  pale  ochraceous.  Connexivum  ochraceous, 
spotted  with  castaneous.  Head  beneath,  sternum  and  legs  pale  ochraceous ;  ab- 
domen castaneous,  the  central  callosity  and  the  extreme  lateral  margins  pale 
ochraceous. 

$  .  Pronotum  with  a  central  transverse  fasciate  series  of  dark  punctures,  the 
lateral  angles  subacutely  prominent,  their  apices  and  anterior  lateral  margins  black, 
their  posterior  lateral  areas  castaneous.  Connexivum  spotted  with  castaneous,  ex- 
posed margins  of  the  abdomen  above  with  the  segments  margined  with  black.  Body 
beneath  and  legs  ochraceous  ;  the  tibiae  orange-yellow  ;  the  lateral  areas  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  pronotal  angles  beneath  infuscated. 

Long.,  including  apex  of  membrane,  (^  ,  6,  ?  ,  7  mm.     Lat.,  c?  ,  4,  9,5  mm. 

Hah.  :  Natal,  Durban  {E.  Hunt,  South  African  Museum  and 
Collection  Distant). 

ORTnOSCHIZOPS    PLAGOSA,   n.  sp. 

Body,  above,  ochraceous,  striped  and  punctured  with  brownish.  Head,  with 
the  margins  of  the  central  lobes,  black  ;  eyes  black,  with  their  inner  margins  ochra- 
ceous ;  antennae  ochraceous.  Pronotum  with  four  broad  longitudinal  series,  and  a 
central  straight  linear  series  of  brown  punctures  ;  lateral  margins  and  pronotal 
angles  blackish.  Scutellum  with  a  central  linear  and  six  more  irregular  series  of 
brown  punctures,  two  of  these  series  being  thickened  before  apex  in  a  macular 
manner.  Cormm  thickly  covered  with  brown  punctures,  the  veins  and  lateral 
margins  ochraceous.  Membrane  pale  fuscous,  the  venation  pitchy.  Connexivum 
spotted  with  black  on  each  side  of  the  segmental  incisures.  Body  beneath  and  legs 
ochraceous  ;  head  beneath  with  a  patch  of  black  punctures  on  each  lateral  lobe  ; 
sternum  with  two  waved  pale  fasciae  margined  with  dark  punctures  on  each  side ; 
the  whole  sternal  area  punctured  with  brown.  Abdomen  very  thickly  and  finely 
punctured  with  brown,  a  series  of  pale  stigmatal  yellow  spots  and  the  connexivum 
marked  as  above. 

The  lateral  lobes  of  the  head  are  longer  than  the  central,  and  almost  obliquely 
meet  in  front  of  it ;  the  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotum  are  strongly  spinous,  and 
the  angles  are  prominently  pi'oduced  and  spinous  ;  the  apices  of  the  corium  are 
moderately  rounded  and  slightly  sinuate.  I^ong.,  11  mm. 

Hah.  :  South  Africa  ;  Hex  Eiver  Valley. 
Allied  to  O.  hians,  Stal. 

PODODUS    STEIATUS,    n.  SJ?. 

Ochraceous,  thickly,  coarsely  and  irregularly  punctured  and  mottled  with  black. 
Head  more  thickly  punctured  in  front  than  behind,  and  with  two  broad,  dark  basal 
fasciae,  the  anterior  margin  hirsute.  Antennae  pale  brownish,  basal  half  of  the 
2nd  joint  and  base  of  the  3rd  ochraceous  ;  2nd  and  3rd  joints  hirsute.  Pronotum 
with  a  deep,  central,  transverse  striation,  coarsely  and  thickly  punctate,  the  lateral 
areas  paler  in  hue,  the  lateral  margins  hirsute.  Scutellum  with  a  series  of  small 
ochraceous  spots  on  basal  margin,  and  an  irregular  elongate  spot  of  the  same  colour 
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on  the  lateral  margin  near  base.  Corlura  with  the  base  of  lateral  margins  paler  in 
hue  and  hirsute.  Membrane  obscure  fuscous.  Connexivum  alternately  black  and 
ochraceous.  Body  beneath  ochraceous,  disc  of  abdomen  testaceous  ;  a  broad,  black, 
sublateral  fascia  extends  from  base  of  head  to  apex  of  abdomen,  and  inwardly  con- 
tains a  series  of  ochraceous  spots,  three  central  ochraceous  spots  to  abdomen.  Legs 
punctured  with  brown,  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibi{3e  pitchy.  Rostrum,  excluding 
base,  pitchy,  and  two  pitchy  spots  near  base  of  anterior  coxae.  Long.,  6  mm. 

Hab.  :  South  Africa  ;  Cape  Town. 

A  species  to  be  recognised  by  the  transverse  striation  to  the 
pronotum,  and  the  distinct  markings  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
body. 

Sub-Family  PHYLLOCEPHALIN^. 
Basicryptus  elongatus,  n.  sp. 

Body  above  pale  castaneous  ;  head,  anterior  half  of  pronotum,  and  basal  two- 
thirds  of  scutellum  more  or  less  ochraceous.  Head  with  the  anterior  margins 
darker,  and  very  thickly  and  coarsely  punctate,  remaining  area  more  obscurely 
punctate.  Anteniise  ochraceous,  basal  joint,  base  of  2nd,  and  apices  of  2nd  and  3rd, 
pitchy.  Pronotum  with  the  basal  half  and  part  of  anterior  half  rugosely  striate, 
the  anterior  lateral  margins  strongly  dentate  and  pitchy.  Scutellum  rugulose  and 
coarsely  punctate.  Corium  thickly  and  finely  punctate,  the  lateral  margins  coarsely 
rugose,  or  subnodulose  and  dull  ochraceous.  Membrane  greyish.  Body  beneath 
and  legs  pale  castaneous,  head  beneath  and  the  lateral  areas  of  sternum  ochraceous. 
Rostrum  castaneous.  Long.,  21  mm. 

Hnh.  :  Transvaal,  E-ustenberg. 

This  fine  species  is  allied  to  B.  gibhosus,  Dall.,  from  which  it 
differs  by  its  much  more  elongate  body,  by  the  3rd  joint  of  the  an- 
tennas being  only  slightly  shorter  than  the  2nd,  the  anterior  lateral 
margins  of  the  pronotum  are  much  more  strongly  dentate,  the  apex 
of  the  scutellum  is  narrower,  &c. 

I  did  not  meet  with  it  myself  on  the  highlands  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  it  is  probably  confined  to  the  warmer  valleys. 

Basicrtptus  antennatus,  n.  sp. 

Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species,  but  differing  principally  by  the  antennae, 
in  which  the  apex  of  the  4th  joint  is  distinctly  enlarged  and  subspatulate,  the  apical 
joint  being  also  considerably  more  thickened  than  in  B.  elongatus.  Other  points  of 
difference  are  found  in  the  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotum,  which  are  more  regu- 
larly dentate  to  the  lateral  angles,  the  scutellum  is  narrower  and  less  einuated  before 
the  apical  area,  and  the  sternum  is  wholly  ochraceous.  Long.,  19  mm. 

Hab.  :  East  Africa,  Nyassa  {Cutlerell). 

Russell  Hill  Road,  Purley  : 
August,  1892. 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF   TWO    NEW    PSELAPRIDM 

FOUND    BY    MR.    J.    J.    WALKER   IN    AUSTRALIA   AND   CHINA. 

BY   D.   SHARP,   M.A.,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  J.  "Walker  (whose  entomological  letters  from  H.  M.  S. 
"Penguin"  have  so  much  interested  the  readers  of  this  Magazine) 
has  sent  me  two  specimens  of  CoJeoptera  of  the  Family  Psclaphidw  ; 
each  of  them  proves  to  be  the  representative  of  a  new  genus. 

EULASINUS,  n.  g,  {Tyrini,  Eaffray). 

The  insect  for  which  this  new  generic  name  is  proposed  comes 
very  close  to  the  genera  Pselaphodes,  Lasinus  and  Lahomimus,  especially 
the  latter,  from  which,  however,  it  can  no  doubt  be  very  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  shorter  1st  dorsal  segment.  Lahomimus  was  cha- 
racterized by  me  from  a  single  example,  and  that  specimen  is  still  all 
that  is  known  of  the  genus  ;  I  described  the  palpi  as  angulate 
externally,  but  I  did  not  note  whether  there  was  any  armature  on  the 
prominences  as  there  is  in  Eulasinus.  The  structure  of  the  palpi 
sufficiently  distinguishes  Ealasinus  from  Pselapliodes  and  Lasinus,  to 
both  of  which  it  is  extremely  similar  in  appearance.  The  1st  joint 
of  the  palpus  I  am  unable  to  see ;  the  2nd  joint  is  rather  strongly 
curved,  the  length  being  three  or  four  times  the  greatest  width,  which 
is  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  this  broadest  part  there  is  a 
slight  prominence  armed  with  numerous  excessively  short  setae  ;  3rd 
joint  rather  longer  than  broad,  a  little  swollen  and  angular  externally, 
the  prominent  part  armed  with  short  setae  ;  4th  joint  slender,  elongate 
oval,  at  one-third  of  the  length  from  the  base  bearing  externally  a 
feeble  prominence,  armed,  like  the  prominent  places  on  the  preceding 
joints,  with  short  setae  ;  apex  terminating  in  a  transparent  seta,  quite 
half  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  broadest  part  of  the  joint,  and 
bearing  at  the  extremity  an  excessively  minute  terminal  articulation. 

Eulasinus  Walkeri,  n.  sp. 

Elongatus,  puhescens,  rufus,  capite  thorace  antennisque  rufo-ohscuris, 
antennis  p)Gdihusqiie  elongatis ;  capite  thoraceque  dense  7mgoso-sculpturatis, 
singulo  minutissime  trifoveolato,  thorace  disco  prominulo,  tenuiter  canaliculato. 

Long.,  3  mm. 

$.  Extremely  similar  to  Lasinus  spinosns,  hut  slightly  smaller,  and  with  the 
front  of  the  head  shorter.  Basal  joint  of  antennae  about  as  long  as  the  three 
following  joints  together,  2nd  to  4th  nearly  similar  to  one  another,  each  about  as 
long  as  broad,  5th  and  6th  each  a  little  longer,  7th  slightly  shorter  than  6th,  a  little 
truncate  on  its  inner  face  at  the  apex,  8th   smaller,  quadrate,  9th  greatly  dilated, 
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triangular,  its  upptM*  surface  concave  and  polished,  its  inner  apical  angle  forming  a 
free  process,  the  apical  margin  of  the  hollow  a  little  elevated  and  emarginate,  10th 
joint  also  dilated  and  concave  on  its  upper  surface,  much  smaller  than  the  9th,  trans- 
verse, terminal  joint  normal,  oval,  short.  Head  with  the  produced  front  almost 
flat,  scarcely  at  all  canaliculate.  Thorax  rather  small,  longer  than  broad.  Elytra 
rather  short,  narrow  at  the  base,  much  broader  behind,  very  spai'ingly  punctate  and 
pubescent,  with  a  well  marked  discoidal  stria  extending  for  moi-e  than  half  the 
length.  First  dorsal  segment  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  2nd.  Legs  very  long, 
front  trochanter  elongate,  spinose  at  the  apex,  femur  with  a  long  sharp  spine  ;  middle 
trochanters  bearing  very  short  teeth,  femur  not  armed  ;  posterior  trochanters  vei-y 
long,  but  not  armed.     Breast  armed  with  two  elongate  erect  processes. 

I  have  described  this  species  from  a  single  male  example  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Walker  ;  the  locality  where  it  was  found  he  mentions  as  being 
the  summit  of  1'a-maou  Island  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  where  he 
found  it  buried  in  the  moss  under  a  stone. 

EUDEANES,  n.  g.  {Ti/rini,  Kaffray). 

Trochanteres  intermedii  eloiigati,  anteriores  posterioresque  breves.  Palpi 
maxilla  res  parvi.  Antenncs  ad  insertionem  approximatce.  Unguiculi  duo, 
cequales.     Corpus  densissime punctatum,  setulis  minutis  vestitum. 

This  genus  is  a  very  distinct  and  isolated  one,  and  will  be  recog- 
nised by  a  glance  at  the  margins  of  the  hind-body,  which  appear  to  be 
duplicate,  owing  to  the  incrassation  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  ventral 
plates.  In  M.  Raffray's  tables  it  would  find  its  place  near  Marellus 
and  Centrophthalmus  of  the  group  Tyrini. 

Maxillary  palpi  short,  1st  joint  not  observed,  2nd  thick  at  the 
extremity,  3rd  and  4th  joints  quite  small,  the  latter  acuminate  at 
one  side  of  the  tip.  Mouth  parts  projecting  forwards  beyond  the 
insertion  of  the  antennae.  Head  short,  with  a  short  produced  piece 
in  front,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  which  the  antennae  are  inserted. 
Antennae  11-jointed,  thick,  moderately  long,  basal  joint  only  twice  as 
long  as  the  next ;  club  elongate,  three-jointed.  Middle  coxae  quite 
contiguous.  First  ventral  segment  very  short,  not  forming  any  pro- 
cess between  the  hind  coxae,  2nd  and  3rd  equal,  moderately  long,  4th 
and  5th  short,  emarginate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  terminal 
segment.  First,  2nd  and  3rd  dorsal  segments  subequal  in  length, 
4th  shorter;  segments  1  —  3  carinate  on  each  side  of  the  middle; 
the  lateral  margin  is  not  elevated,  but  is  extremely  broad,  and  the 
edges  of  the  ventral  segments  are  brought  up  to  its  level,  thus  making 
it  appear  duplicate.  The  tarsi  are  moderately  long  and  slender,  and 
each  bears  two  well  marked  claws  of  nearly  e(|ual  size. 
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EUDRANES    CARINATUS,    11.    Sp. 

Hufus,  opacus,  vix  perspicue  punctatus,  setulis  minutis  depressis,  jiaves- 
centihus  vestitus,  abdomine  utrinque  segmentis  dorsalihus  2"  ad  4^'^  medio 
plicato-carinatis .  Long.,  3  mm. 

Antennae  with  the  2nd  joint  not  so  long  as  broad,  3rd  to  8th  each  quite 
short,  similar,  9th  to  11th  forming  a  very  long  club,  scarcely  thicker  than  the  rest 
of  the  antennae,  but  almost  as  long  as  joints  1 — 8.  Head  with  the  produced  front 
slightly  canaliculate  ;  eyes  large,  convex,  coarsely  facetted  ;  the  margin  of  the  head 
behind  them  densely  setose.  Thorax  even,  unimpressed,  longer  than  broad.  Elytra 
with  a  strongly  impressed  sutural  stria,  and  a  discoidal  impression,  of  which  the 
inner  edge  is  raised  or  plicate.     Hind-body  quite  dull. 

This  species  is  described  from  a  single  example,  of  uncertain  sex, 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  of  H.M.S.  "  Penguin,"  who  found 
it  in  an  ants'  nest  on  the  Adelaide  River,  N.W.  Australia,  in  1890. 

Hawthorndene,  Hills  Eoad,  Cambridge: 
August,  1892. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   LARVA   OF    GNORIMUS    VARIABILIS,  L. 

BY   THE   REV.   CANON   FOWLER,   M.A.,   F.L.S.,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bowring,  of  Forest  Farm,  Windsor  Forest,  kindly  sent 
me  a  pair  of  this  very  scarce  Lamellicorn,  of  which  he  had  taken 
several  from  an  oak  tree  which  had  been  blown  down  in  the  forest, 
and  he  also  sent  me  two  larvae,  one  of  which  was,  unfortunately,  lost 
in  the  post,  but  the  better  of  the  two,  which  was  nearly  full-grown, 
arrived  safely,  in  spite  of  the  box  being  broken  and  the  end  open  ;  as 
I  was  not  aware  that  this  larva  had  previously  been  described,  I  drew 
up  a  description,  but  I  have  since  found  that  it  has  been  noticed  by 
several  authors,  and  has  been  described  by  Ferris  in  his  "  Histoire  des 
Insectes  du  Pin  maritime,"  as  he  had  found  it  twice  in  the  woody 
mould  of  stumps  of  that  tree  ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  chestnut. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  specimen  sent  to  me  : — 

Length,  22  mm.  ;  colour  dirty  yellowish-white,  sparingly  furnished  above  and 
below  with  reddish  hairs  ;  head  reddish-brown,  somewhat  rugose,  especially  in  front ; 
epistoma  and  labrum  coarsely  punctured  ;  mandibles  blackish,  large,  stout,  and 
blunt,  deeply  channelled  on  their  upper-side;  antennae  4-jointed,  inserted  in  a  large 
prominence,  3rd  joint  produced  on  outer  edge  at  apex,  apical  joint  contracted  at 
base  and  bluntly  pointed  at  apex  ;  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  moniliform,  with  the 
last  joint  dark  brown,  sub-conical ;  spiracles  very  conspicuous,  reddish-brown  ; 
pronotum  smooth,  with  a  large  light  reddish-brown  horizontal  patch  on  each  side  ; 
last  abdominal  segment  large,  with  a  deep  furrow  across  the  upper  surface  about 
middle,  and  with  a  depression  at  each  side  before  apex  ;  legs  moderately  long,  with 
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stout  reddisli  bristles,  and  terminated  by  a  single  stout  dark  brown  or  blackish  claw  ; 
the  larva  appears  closely  to  resemble  that  of  TricJiius,  except  that  the  latter  has  no 
furrow  on  the  mandible,  and  the  head,  epistoma,  and  labrum  are  smooth  or  nearly 
smooth  ;  the  last  segment  is  divided  by  a  furrow  on  the  dorsal  surface  only,  which 
distinguishes  the  larvae  of  Gnorimus  and  Trichius  from  those  of  the  Cetoniina, 
which  have  no  division. 

Lincoln  :  July  lUh,  1892. 


Eros  {Pyropterus)  affinis,  PayJc.,  Sfc,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. — During  a 
recent  trip  to  the  north  of  Scotland  I  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  the  journey 
at  Aviemore,  where,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  I  spent  a  week  (July  20th — 27th) 
revisiting  my  old  collecting  ground  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  Magazine  (xi,  pp.  63,  64 ;  xiii,  pp.  Ill,  112  ;  xiv,  pp.  92,  93)  I  have 
given  an  account  of  the  most  noteworthy  Coleoptera  occurring  at  Aviemore,  and 
during  the  present  visit  I  was  only  able  to  add  one  species  to  my  list.  This  species, 
Eros  {Pyropterus)  affinis,  Payk.,  is,  however,  an  important  addition,  the  only  re- 
corded British  localities  being  Killarney  and  Sherwood  ;  fourteen  specimens  of  it 
were  obtained  from  a  rotten  pine  stump.  A  few  of  the  rarer  species  already  noted 
by  me  again  occurred,  as —Xep^wra  sanguinolenta,  one  $  under  pine  bark  (I  captured 
a  ?  in  the  same  locality  in  June,  1876!)  ;  Abdera  triguttata,  not  rare,  as  before; 
Zilora  ferrug inea  and  Xylita  laevigata,  both  very  rare  now  ;  Hallomenus  humeralis, 
Homalium  CAcruliaJ  in/latum,  Quedius  xanthopus,  Scydrnmnus  exilis,  Lathridius 
rugosus,  very  rarely,  under  pine  bark  ;  Trichius  fasciatus,  Speyside.  At  Loch 
Maree  I  obtained  Zeugophora  Turneri  in  plenty  on  aspens  at  the  side  of  the  Loch, 
and  Brachonyx  indigena  (1)  on  one  of  the  Islands. — Gr.  C.  Champion,  Horsell, 
Woking  :  August  \st,  1892. 

AnisotomidcB  at  Woking. — On  the  evening  of  July  30th,  between  6.15  and  7.15 
p.m.,  by  repeatedly  sweeping  in  a  very  restricted  grassy  spot  amongst  fir  trees  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  obtained  no  less  than  foi-ty-four  specimens  of  Anisotomidce. 
These  speciaiens  were  apportioned  thus  : — Triathron  MarJceli  (3)  ;  Anisotoma 
nigrita  (1),  A.  calcarata  (1),  and  A.  TriepJcei  (39  !).  The  latter  varying  exceedingly 
in  size  and  in  the  development  of  the  males,  a  few  of  them  being  very  large.  A. 
ovalis  also  occurred  to  me  a  little  earlier  the  same  evening.  It  is  now  seventeen 
years  since  I  had  seen  Triarthron  alive. — Id. 

Abundance  of  larvcB  of  Vanessa  cardui  in  South  Devon. — In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salcombe,  South  Devon,  during  last  July  there  were  parts  of  the  coast  where  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  plant  of  Carduus  arvensis  unoccupied  by  one  or  more  larvae  of 
the  above;  they  also  abounded  on  the  common  burdock  {Arctium  lappa),  from  one 
plant  of  which  I  took  fifteen  larvae.  I  also  took  a  few  from  Carduus  lanceolatus  and 
C.  tenuiflorus,  but  was  unable  to  discover  any  upon  Cnicus  palustris  or  upon  mallow. 
The  full-grown  larvse  varied  very  beautifully  in  markings  ;  but  not,  so  far  as  I  could 
detect,  in  any  way  in  accordance  with  their  food-plant.  Apparently  this  species 
does  not,  like  V.  Atalanta,  pupate  among  its  food-plant,  as,  although  larviB  of  all 
sizes  were  so  abundant,  I  could  not  find  any  pupoe  among  the  thistles  I  was  searching. 
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Some  of  the  piipse  I  have  obtained  show  a  hanrlsome  dead-gold  glitter  on  the  wing 
cases,  besides  the  dorsal  metallic  spots  ;  doubtless  they  would  furnish  interesting 
material  for  some  of  the  "  protective  resemblance  "  experiments  with  which  Mr. 
Poulton  has  made  us  familiar  in  the  case  of  the  other  Vanessidre.  The  range  of 
valuation  between  the  proportions  of  ash-grey  and  brown  streaks  on  the  pnpre  is  also 
very  striking.  I  should  mention  that  the  larvae  of  V.  cardui  were  also  to  be  found 
commonly  on  nettle,  on  which  plant  the  ova,  larvae  and  pupae  of  V.  Atalanta 
abounded.  On  July  12th  I  met  with  the  first  fresh  specimen  of  the  latter  insect, 
netting  it  to  make  sure  ;  so  that  on  that  date  the  ova,  larvae  and  pupae,  and  fresh 
and  hibernated  imagines,  were  existing  synchronously — a  curious  condition  of 
things.— R.  M.  Prtdeaux,  9,  Vyvyan  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol :  August  *lth,  1892. 

Occurrence  of  SyricMhua  alveus.  Huh.,  in  England. — Several  years  ago,  when 
looking  through  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Marsh,  of  Cawston,  Norfolk,  I 
noticed  that  his  series  of  Sgrichthus  alveolus,  Hub.,  consisted  of  specimens  larger 
than  any  known  to  me,  and  sliglitly  different  in  markings.  Of  these  he  very  kindly 
gave  me  two,  and  these  I  compared,  as  opportunity  offered,  with  types  of  the  other 
European  species  of  this  very  puzzling  group.  My  difficulty  was  that  they  did  not 
agree  precisely  with  any,  being  apparently  intermediate  between  S.  alveus  and  S. 
serratulce.  Finally,  however,  it  became  evident  that  my  specimens  were  truly  S. 
alveus,  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  experienced  in  deciding  this  point  will  appear  less 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Continental  authors  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  S.  serratulce,  is,  or  is  not,  a  variety  of  S.  alveus. 

Mr.  Marsh  took  all  his  specimens  in  a  damp  open  valley  bordering  a  wood,  in 
his  own  district,  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  probably  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  He  recollects  distinctly  that  they  were  on  the  wing  when  he  was  taking 
Sesia  homhgliformis,  also  that  he  never  saw  the  species  except  in  that  one  year,  yet 
believing  the  specimens  to  be  .S.  alveolus,  and  therefore  no  rarities,  he  made  no 
memorandum  of  the  circumstance,  and  thus  has  lost  the  date. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  S.  alveolus  is  singularly  local  in  Norfolk  and 
apparently  absent  from  large  portions  of  the  county.  Mr.  Marsh  tells  me  that  he 
never  saw  it  in  the  district  nor  any  that  he  supposed  to  be  it  except  those  under 
notice.  The  only  explanation  of  their  occurrence  which  he  suggests  is  that  they  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  migration,  such  as  he  observed  in  Vanessa  Antiopa  in  a 
subsequent  year.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  other  explanation,  since  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  tlie  species  has  existed  as  a  settled  inhabitant  almost  up  to  the 
present  time  in  a  county  like  Norfolk,  the  favourite  hunting  ground  of  so  many  of 
the  earlier  Entomologists  of  this  country  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  about  the  actual  capture  of  the  specimens  in  question.  However 
they  may  have  arrived  they  failed  to  establish  themselves,  for,  as  already  stated, 
none  were  seen  in  subsequent  years,  and  a  strict  search  in  the  present  season  has 
served  only  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  not  a  specimen  remained.  S.  alveus  is  very 
similar  to  S.  alveolus,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  more  in  expanse  of  wings,  and 
with  the  wings  proportionately  broader  ;  of  the  same  blackish-brown  colour,  but 
less  suffused  with  grey  hairs  ;  with  the  cilia  similarly  chequered  with  black  and 
white,  but  with  fewer  white  spots  on  the  fore-wings,  and  those  grouped  together  in 
the  outer  half  of  the  wings  ;    while  the  hind-wings  have   no   white  spots,  but  two 
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rows  of  faintly  pale  dashes  or  indications  of  spots.  Beneath,  the  spots  of  the  fore- 
wings  are  as  on  the  upper-side,  while  the  hind-wings  (of  an  ochreous-grey)  have 
three  broken  rows  of  white  spots. 

Kirby  says,  "  this  species  (or  some  of  its  numerous  varieties)  appears  to  occur 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  except  the  north-west,  as  well  as  in  Northern  and  Western 
Asia  and  North  Africa,  frequenting  glades  in  woods  and  sunny  slopes.  It  is  commoner 
in  the  mountains  than  in  the  plains." — Chas.  Gt.  Baerett,  39,  Linden  Grove, 
Nunhead,  S.E.  :  August,  1892. 

Variety  of  Polyommatus  Agestis,  var.  Artaxerxes,  tvithfour  white  spots  above. — 
A  recent  statement  of  my  own  respecting  the  capture,  in  Durham,  by  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Sang,  of  a  specimen  of  this  insect  having  a  white  spot  on  the  upper-side 
of  each  hind-wing  as  well  as  on  the  fore,  has  brought  me  a  communication  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Upon  seeing  it,  Mr.  J.  Ross,  of  Anstruther,  wrote  to  tell  me  that 
he  had,  last  year,  found  similar  specimens  in  the  County  of  Fife,  and  most  kindly 
offered  to  send  me  some.  The  specimens,  which  have  arrived,  and  which  he  most 
liberally  allows  me  to  keep,  have,  as  stated,  a  white  spot  on  each  of  the  fore-wings 
on  the  upper-side  ;  in  two  cases  the  white  spot  on  the  hind-wings  being  half  as  large 
as  that  of  the  fore-wings,  while  in  the  others  it  is  rather  a  distinct  dot.  On  the 
under-side  these  resemble  ordinary  Artaxerxes,  or  perhaps  two  are  a  little  browner 
than  usual,  and  one  has  (which  is  not  unusual)  black  dots  in  the  middle  of  the 
under-side  white  spots.  The  next  thing  to  ascertain  was  whether  this  four-spotted 
variety  is  permanent,  or  rather  recurrent,  in  that  district,  or  whether  it  was  only 
accidental  in  that  one  year.  Mr.  Koss  has  now  settled  this  point  satisfactorily  by 
finding  similar  specimens  in  the  past  month  (July),  and  also  by  the  opportune  dis- 
covery that  among  specimens  of  Artaxerxes  caught  by  him  three  years  ago,  and 
given  away,  this  variety  also  existed.  So  far  as  I  know  Fifeshire  is  the  only 
Scottish  locality  for  this  form,  which  possesses  a  distinct  interest  as  a  further  advance 
in  the  known  direction  of  variation  in  this  species. — Id. 

Colias  Edusa  on  the  Lancashire  coast. — My  children  have  just  brought  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  specimen  of  Colias  Edusa,  which  one  of  them  netted  on  the  sandhills 
here  this  afternoon.  Mr.  T.  Baxter,  a  local  Lepidopterist,  tells  me  several  were  seen 
in  the  early  summer,  so  evidently  the  spring  immigration  extended  well  over 
England.— G-EO.  T.  Porritt,  St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  Lancashire  :  August  IQth,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  in  Monmouthshire. — I  saw  a  male  specimen  of  this  species  this 
morning,  between  this  place  and  Llandogo.  It  was  caught  by  ray  companion,  the 
Rev.  Frank  Lowe,  of  Gruernsey.  The  specimen  was  in  fine  condition,  and  had, 
apparently,  recently  emerged  from  the  chrysalis.  Possibly  the  occurrence  of  this 
species  so  far  west  maybe  worth  recording. — H.  Gross,  Tintern,  Monmouthshire: 
August  bth,  1892. 

Colias  Hyale  and  Edusa  at  Surhiton. — I  went  out  for  an  early  walk  this 
morning  to  some  lucerne  and  clover  about  two  miles  distant,  and  caught  eight  C. 
Edusa  and  one  var.  Helice,  also  one  $  C.  Hyale  before  9. 30 !  I  have  never  before 
found  C.  Edusa  var.  Helice,  nor  C.  Hyale  in  Surrey,  and,  except  in  August,  1877, 
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have  never  seen  Edusa  in  Surrey.  I  could  have  caught  five  times  the  number  of 
Edusa,  and  possibly  of  Helice  and  Hyale,  but  was  interfered  with  by  men  who  were 
cutting  the  lucerne  and  clover.  Vanessa  lo  and  V.  Atalanta  are  both  out  in 
unusual  numbers,  and  also  V.  cardui. — Id.,  Sux'biton  :  August  I7th,  1892. 

CoUas  Hyale  and  Edusa  at  Tonhridge. — Between  the  3rd  and  8th  of  June  I  saw 
six  specimens  of  Colias  Edusa,  and  this  month  it  has  swarmed  in  two  clover  fields 
about  1^  miles  from  the  town,  but  I  have  only  seen  about  a  dozen  specimens  else- 
where. A  friend  of  mine  captured  one  specimen  of  the  variety  Helice  on  the  9th, 
and  I  took  a  single  specimen  of  Colias  Hyale  on  the  8th.  I  do  not  think  C.  Hyale 
has  been  taken  here  since  1868.  My  friend  took  one  specimen  of  Edusa  in  1887. — 
P.  L.  Babington,  Judde  House,  Tonbridge  :  August  13th,  1892. 

Agrotis  ravida  in  Wiltshire. — In  the  third  week  of  July  I  had  some  successful 
sugaring  in  Wiltshire.  I  took  several  specimens  of  Noctua  depuncta,  and  also  a 
good  series  of  Agrotis  ravida.  This  species  appeared  suddenly  in  fair  numbers  on 
July  21st,  and  came  to  sugar  pretty  freely  for  the  three  nights  following.  It  flew 
early,  and  was  as  quiet  when  feeding  as  its  common  relation,  Agrotis  exclamationis. 
— Mary  Kimber,  Cope  Hall,  Enborne  :  August,  1892. 

Capture  of  Erotesis  haliica,  McLach.,  in  quantity. — This  Trichopterous  insect 
has  been  known  as  British  from  a  few  specimens  taken  at  Wicken  Fen.  This  year  I 
went  down  to  Cambridgeshire  on  June  30th  with  the  hope  of  taking  the  species,  and 
upon  the  first  afternoon  of  my  visit  to  Wicken  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  ten 
specimens  flying  among  the  weeds  which  grow  along  the  edge  of  the  "  lode  "  (a 
canal  which  di'ains  the  Fen)  ;  and  upon  several  occasions  I  took  odd  specimens  at 
the  same  place  when  we  had  favourable  conditions,  namely,  a  warm  afternoon  without 
wind.  On  July  l7th  I  went  over  to  Fordham,  and  took  a  specimen  upon  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  stream  flowing  through  the  town  ;  on  the  22nd  I  again  went  over 
to  Fordham  and  Chippenham  Fen,  and  at  the  latter  place  took  two  specimens  by 
beating  bushes. 

The  following  week  I  removed  my  quarters  to  Fordham  with  the  intention  of 
more  thoroughly  working  Chippenham  Fen,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  30th,  after 
a  most  unsatisfactory  day's  collecting,  my  wife,  who  had  been  sweeping  the  reeds  on 
one  of  the  ditches,  called  my  attention  to  some  insects  in  her  net,  which  proved  to 
be  E.  haltica.  I  then  turned  my  attention  to  my  own  net,  where  I  found  a  number 
of  specimens.  We  then  worked  the  ditch,  and  in  the  space  of  about  ten  minutes 
we  had  taken  forty-four  specimens,  and  might  have  taken  moi'e,  but  that  a  cold  gust 
of  wind  swept  over  the  Fen,  and  caused  the  insects  to  seek  sheltered  quarters  ;  we 
seemed  to  have  come  across  the  insects  during  their  evening  flight,  as  many  were 
taken  in  copula.  The  insects  were  not  at  all  scarce  on  the  various  ditches  ;  some 
evenings  I  took  as  many  as  fifty  specimens.  Mr.  McLachlan,  who  joined  me  for  a 
few  days,  was  also  able  to  take  several  specimens,  although  during  his  stay  the 
weather  was  not  favourable  for  this  insect. 

Mr.  Albert  Houghton  gave  me  a  specimen  which  he  captured  at  light  on  the 
11th  of  August  at  Wicken.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  specimens  to  Neuropterists,  both 
British  and  continental,  who  may  desire  the  species. — Jambs  J.  F.  X.  King,  207, 
Sauchiehall  Street,  Grlasgow  :  August,  1892. 
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{^Erotesis  haltica  was  described  in  the  "  Revision  and  Synopsis,"  p.  326,  pi.  xxv 
(1877),  from  a  few  specimens  taken  in  the  island  of  CEsel,  and  in  Finland  ;  it  has 
since  been  found  in  Sweden,  according  to  Pastor  Wallengren,  and  in  Switzerland 
(Katzensee)  by  Dr.  Ris  :  so  its  distribution  is  evidently  extensive.  As  British  it  was 
known  by  four  examples  taken  by  Dr.  Wheeler  at  Wicken  in  1877  {cf.  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  xiv,  p.  162),  and  Mr.  Porritt  took  a  single  specimen  in  1891  at  the  same 
locality. — R.  McLachlan]. 
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The  Lepidoptera  of  Doksetshiee  ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Butterflies  and 
Moths  found  in  the  County  of  Dorset.  Second  Edition  :  by  C.  W.  Dale,  F.E.S. 
Dorchester  :  Henry  Ling.     Pp.  76,  8vo.     1892. 

We  favourably  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  Catalogue  in  1886  (Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  96).  At  that  time  1302  species  were  recorded  for  the  County,  and 
in  this  second  edition  the  number  is  raised  to  1432,  or  an  addition  of  130  in  six 
years,  a  large  majority  of  which  are  Tineina,  a  Family  thoroughly  worked  by  tlae 
local  entomologists,  and  especially  by  Messrs.  E.  R.  Bankes  and  N.  M.  Richardson. 
The  Catalogue  is  nicely  printed,  with  comparatively  few  "  printer's  errors,"  and 
some  redundant  matter  that  appeared  in  the  first  edition  has  been  advantageously 
omitted.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  working  Lepidopterist  who  attends 
to  County  distribution. 


®bituar]}. 

L'Abbe  Leon  Provancher  died  at  Cap  Rouge,  Quebec,  in  April,  in  his  72nd  year. 
He  was  a  French  Canadian,  and  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  "  Naturaliste  Canadien," 
which  was  mainly  written  by  himself,  and  contained  much  that  was  outside  the  pale 
of  Natural  History.  Yet  he  was  a  genuine  Naturalist,  with  broad  general  know- 
ledge. His  speciality  was  Ichneumonidce .  The  "  Naturaliste  "  was  continued  for 
several  years,  and  was  then  relinquished,  and  subsequently  resumed.  Some  of  his 
entomological  contributions  to  that  Journal  were  published,  with  additions,  in  a 
collective  form — "  Petite  Faune  Entomologique  du  Canada  " — which  is  somewhat 
of  a  literary  curiosity. 


|^0([ti;tij;s. 


Biemingham  Entomological  Society:  August  8th,  1892. —  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G-.  W.  Wynn  showed  a  boxful  of  moths  taken  on  sugar  during  two  nights 
at  Wyre  Forest,  including  a  nice  row  of  ApJecta  tincta,  also  Cossus  Ugnlperda,  Cy- 
matophora  or,  &c.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  a  nice  series  of  Xylota  sylvarum 
from  Wyre  Forest,  forms  of  Amphydasis  hetularia^  intermediate  between   the  type 
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and  Douhledayaria,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Johnson  showed  a  series  of  Chcerocampal  Epenor, 
Sphinx  ligustri,  &c.,  and  some  varieties  of  Arctia  Caia  from  larvae  fed  on  lettuce, — 
CoLBEAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natijeal  Histoet  Society  : 
July  28ih,  1892.— C.  a.  Baeeett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  seven  specimens  of  Epinephile  hyperanthus,  L.,  bred 
from  ova  ;  also  a  variety  of  Sesia  formiciformis,  Esp.,  having  the  usual  red  colour 
replaced  by  burnished  gold  ;  likewise  living  pupae  of  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  Vanes.sa 
cardiii,  L.,  and  V.  Atalanta,  L.  Mr.  South  exhibited  Zygcena  trifolii,  Esp.,  out  of 
a  number  taken  in  Middlesex,  these  showing  great  variation  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  spots,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  hind-wings,  and  stated  the  series  exhibited 
contained  all  the  known  varieties  ;  also  Asthena  Blomeri,  Curt.,  taken  in  Bucking- 
hamshire near  the  London  border,  and  made  remarks  thereon.  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett, 
Vanessa  c-alhum,  L.,  and  pointed  out  differences  between  the  first  and  second 
broods  ;  a  discussion  ensued,  the  general  opinion  being  that  the  species  was  certainly 
double  brooded.  Mr.  Frohawk  remarked  that  he  had  recently  been  to  the  New 
Forest,  and  took  three  white-spotted  specimens  of  Argynnis  Paphia,  the  variety 
Valezina  was  fairly  common,  and  Limenitis  Sibylla  exceedingly  so,  and  very  late  in 
appearance. 

August  Wth,  1892.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  West  (Streatham)  exhibited  a  series  of  Apamea  ophiogramma,  Esp.,  and 
Eupithecia  succenturiata,  L.  Mr.  Barrett  remarked  that  the  ophiogramma  were 
very  dark,  and  one  specimen  unusually  so  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  said  the  species  was 
frequently  taken  at  Chingford.  Mr.  Russell,  a  handsome  specimen  of  Pieris  napi, 
L.,  from  Woking,  the  upper  wings  being  strongly  suffused  with  black  and  the  spots 
unusually  large.  Mr.  Barrett  said  the  specimen  was  much  more  strongly  marked 
than  those  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Russell  also  exhibited  a  series  of  varieties 
of  EpinepJiile  Janira,  L.,  males  and  females,  from  Abbotts'  Wood.  Mr.  H. 
Moore  exhibited  three  insects  from  the  A.matola  Mountains,  South  Africa — Platy- 
pleura  divisa,  Grerm.,  a  pretty  Cicada  with  moth-like  coloration  and  markings  ; 
Phylloptera  prasinata,  Stal,  a  green  tree  cricket ;  and  (Edipoda  pictus,  a  grasshopper 
showing  considerable  variation  in  the  density  of  the  colouring  of  the  hind- wings, 
the  specimen  shown  having  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  while  in  others  it  is  developed 
almost  to  opacity.  Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  a  larva  of  what  he  originally  thought  to 
be  Hesperia  comma,  L.,  but  remarked  that  its  lateness  in  that  stage  had  made  him 
feel  doubtful  as  to  its  identity,  and  he  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  Nisoniades  Tages, 
L. ;  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Frohawk  that  the  larva 
of  comma  was  distinguishable  from  Tages  by  the  white  markings  on  the  10th  and 
11th  segments,  and  which  were  to  be  found  on  the  under-side.  Mr.  Hawes  also 
called  attention  to  the  tendency  to  lightness  in  colour  in  many  species  of  butterflies 
during  the  present  season.  The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jager,  in  which  he 
reported  the  capture  of  Callimorpha  Hera,  L.,  from  South  Devon,  and  again  came 
forward  to  defend  it  as  a  British  species,  which  he  had  always  done  from  the  first. — 
H.  W.  Barkee  and  A.  Short,  Hon.  Sees. 
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ELENCHUS  TENUICORNIS,  KIRBY,  PARASITIC  on  a  IIOMOPTEROUS 
IJS^SECT  OF  THE  GENUS  LIBUBNIA. 

BY    EDWARD    SAUNDERS,    F.L.S. 

On  the  20th  of  last  August,  about  3.30  p.m.,  I  was  sweeping  for 
Hemiptera  near  Surbitou,  along  the  side  of  Claygate  Lane,  and  caught 
a  Ziburnia,  which  I  should  probably  have  let  go  had  I  not  observed 
that  it  seemed  to  have  something  attached  to  it  posteriorly.  Wishing 
to  examine  it  more  closely,  I  put  it  into  my  cyanide  bottle,  and  was 
much  astonished  on  looking  at  it,  when  I  got  home,  to  find  that  a  (^ 
Elenclius  was  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  its  posterior  segments,  and 
had  been  killed  in  that  position. 

The  capture  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  one,  as  it  settles  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  host  which  nourishes  Elenchus. 

Sir  S.  S.  Saunders  "Monographia  Stylopidarum,  &c.,"  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc,  1872,  p.  24,  says  that  the  host  was  supposed  by  Templeton 
to  be  JBombus,  who,  however,  corrected  his  mistake,  seeing  that 
Bombus  did  not  occur  in  Mauritius  where  Elenchus  Templetoni  was 
found.  Sir  S.  S.  Saunders  suggests  that  the  Formicidce  would  be  more 
probable  associates,  as  Myrmecolax,  a  genus  of  Strepsiptera,  was 
already  known  to  be  parasitic  upon  them :  a  specimen,  however,  caught 
in  the  very  act  of  emergence  settles  the  question  conclusively. 

There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  other  record  of  a  Strepsipterous 
parasite  attacking  Hemiptera^  viz.,  Colacina  insidiator,  Westw.  This 
is  recorded  by  Prof.  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1877,  p.  185,  as 
parasitic  on  Epora  subtilis.  Walk.,  one  of  the  Fulgoridce. 

The  very  small  size  of  the  host  in  comparison  to  its  parasite  is 
most  remarkable,  the  Liburnia,  which  is  in  the  nymph  state,  not  being 
more  than  2\  mm.  in  length.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  exact  species 
it  belongs  to,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pale  ones,  and  probably  allied  to 
brevipennis.  The  parasite  is  emerging  from  the  ventral  side  of  the 
abdomen,  but  the  segments  are  so  distorted  that  I  cannot  determine 
for  certain  between  which  two  it  is  making  its  exit.  The  head 
elytra  and  front  legs  are  free,  and  the  bases  of  the  wings  are  visible ; 
the  ventral  side  of  the  parasite  is  uppermost,  i.  e.,  lies  towards  the  body 
of  the  Ziburnia  ;  this  is  apparently  a  matter  of  interest,  as  in  the  genera 
Stylops  and  Hylecthrus  (fide  Sir  S.  S.  Saunders)  the  ^  escapes  from  the 
puparium  with  its  ventral  side  towards  the  body  of  its  host,  whereas, 
the  ^  of  Xenos  escapes  with  its  dorsal  side  towards  its  host.  It  would 
be  worth  while  for  Hemipterists  to  watch  for  Homoptera  with  unusually 
distorted  bodies,  as  very  probably  now  that  the  nature  of  its  host  is 
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known,  Elenchus  will  be  found  to  be  less  rare  than  hitherto  supposed, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  (at  present  unknown)  $  would  be  of  great 
interest. 

The  Eev.  A.  E.  Eaton  also  captured  this  rarity  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  capture  of  mine,  and  is  sending  an  excellent  description 
and  figures  of  his  specimen,  so  that  I  need  not  enter  into  any  details 
as  to  structure,  &c. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  : 

September  llth,  1892. 


NOTES  ON  ELENCHUS  TENUICORNIS,  KBY.,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY    THE   BEV.    A.    E.    EATON,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 


On  August  22nd,  shortly  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  ^ 
Elenchus  tenuicornis  was  casually  swept  by  the  net  off  young  hazel 
shoots  in  a  shady  part  of  a  lane  at  Stoney  Stoke,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Shepton  Montague,  near  Bruton,  Somerset.  It  was  passed 
at  once  into  the  killing  bottle,  and  mounted  dry  in  a  paper  cell  that 
evening  as  a  microscopic  object. 

After  comparing  the  specimen  with  the  figures  and  descriptions 
of  Elenchus  given  in  Westwood,  Introd.  Mod.  Classif.  Ins.,  ii,  288,  &c., 
fig.  94,  1 — 6,  S.  S.  Saunders,  Stylopid.  Monogr.,  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.  (1872),  p.  31,  &c.,  and  Fowler,  Coleopt.  Brit.  IsL,  v,  457,  it  has 
seemed  desirable  that  advantage  should   be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
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afforded  by  it,  to  learn  if  possible  the  true  relations  of  parts  which 
have  been  subjects  of  dispute,  and  to  draw  up  a  careful  description  of 
the  species  as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  E.  Saunders  most  kindly  lent  his 
specimen  to  facilitate  this  undertaking,  and  thereby  enabled  a  figure 
to  be  given  of  the  mouth  parts,  and  a  better  view  to  be  had  of  the 
elytra  than  was  obtainable  otherwise. 

Head  subquadrangiilar,  transverse.  Vertex  transverse,  shorter  than  the  breadth 
of  the  eye-cluster,  defined  anteriorly  by  a  sinuate  border  extending  right  across 
between  the  eyes  ;  upper  surface  transversely  depressed  in  the  middle  ;  posterior 
margin  descending  behind  the  eyes.  Eyes  collective,  about  twenty  to  the  cluster  ; 
the  facets  hemispherical,  their  interstices  velvety  with  erect  hairs  ;  the  clusters 
rotund,  flattened  laterally,  subsessile,  but  with  the  orbits  slightly  salient  beneath 
anteriorly.  Frons  subtriangular  above  with  the  apex  obtuse,  descending  steeply  to 
tlie  oral  aperture,  compressed  laterally  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  where  it  projects,  like 
a  hollow  sphenoid  beak,  above  the  mouth,  with  a  ehallow  median  furrow  down  the 
apex.  Antenna)  5-jointed,  inserted  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  near  the 
extremity  of  this  frontal  projection,  reaching,  when  thrown  back,  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  ;  Ist  joint  very  short,  subcompressed  ;  2nd  joint  short,  moderately 
stout,  obtusely  obovoid  ;  3rd  joint  perfoliate,  prolonged  outwards  at  the  tip  into  a 
filiform  or  linear  acuminate  lobe  to  upwards  of  twice  the  length  of  the  next  joint, 
which  is  inserted  in  a  concavity  in  the  upper-side  of  its  ovately  dilated  base  ;  4th 
joint  filiform  or  linear,  elongate  ;  5th  joint  also  filiform  or  linear,  acuminate,  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  preceding  joint,  and  longer  than  the  distance  of  its  own  base 
from  the  antennary  foramen.  Oral  aperture  ringent,  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  the  apex  anterior  and  depressed,  bounded  laterally  by  the  frons  and  at 
the  base  by  the  ligula.  Labrum  undeveloped.  Mandibles  articulated  with  the 
slightly  protuberant  gense  opposite  the  middle  of  the  inferior  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
closing  together  beneath  the  ligula  with  their  points  crossed,  but  when  open  obliquely 
prorect ;  in  form  very  acutely  triangular,  curved  outwards  moderately  towards  the 
point  and  somewhat  triquetrous  ;  minutely  pubescent  externally.  Maxillae  un- 
developed. Ligula  largely  developed,  undivided,  prominent  and  obtusely  rounded 
in  front  (so  far  as  one  can  judge,  allowing  for  shrinking  and  perspective).  Labium 
short  and  vertical ;  palpi  inserted  at  the  anterior  lateral  margins  of  the  labium, 
2-jointed,  with  the  basal  joint  short,  the  2nd  elongate  and  subulate,  obliquely 
prorect. 

Prothorax  and  mesothorax  both  very  short  and  transverse  ;  pronotum  longer 
and  a  little  wider  than  the  mesonotum  ;  prosternum  inversely  shorter  than  the 
mesosternum.  Metathorax  massive,  longer  than  broad  ;  postscutellum  ending  in  a 
short  projection  over  the  basal  half  of  the  2nd  abdominal  segment. 

Intermediate  legs  closely  approximated  to  the  anterior,  and  remote  from  the 
hind  legs.  Anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind  ;  intermediate  coxae  stouter  than  the 
anterior,  which  are  transverse.  Trochanter  elongate  in  the  two  anterior  pairs,  short 
in  the  hind  leg.  Tibiae  spurless.  Tarsi  2-jointed  ;  basal  joint  oblique  and  concave 
posterioi'ly,  ending  in  an  obtuse  lobe  ;  2nd  joint  claviform,  more  slender  in  the  fore 
tarsus  than  in  the  hinder  tarsi,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  furnished  with  numerous 
papillate  hairs,  but  without  claws,  and  inserted  in  the  concavity  of  the  1st  joint. 
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Elytra  coclileariform  or  ladle-ehapod  ;  stipes  loosely  folded  longitudinally,  and 
costate  at  or  near  the  anterior  margin,  the  rib  at  the  terminal  expansion  running 
straight  on  to  the  end  ;  stipes  and  the  said  expansion  concave  on  the  under-side  ; 
the  tip  everted.  Insertion  of  elytron  extended  longitudinally  from  directly  above 
the  anterior  coxa  and  below  the  pronotum  to  just  in  front  of  the  upper  anterior 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  intermediate  coxa  below  the  mesonotum.  When  they  are 
depressed,  the  elytra  tend  to  furl  the  wings. 

Wings  well  represented  by  previous  authors,  partly  furled  in  this  specimen, 
minutely  ciliated  at  the  terminal  and  inner  margins  ;  membrane,  when  moderately 
magnified,  stippled  very  finely  and  densely,  but  when  magnified  more  highly  (100 
diameters)  intricato-rugose,  closely  and  delicately,  and  beset  with  extremely  minute 
erect  hairs. 

Abdomen  extended,  slender,  shorter  than  the  wings  and  (reckoning  the  forceps- 
basis)  9-jointed  ;  basal  segment  oblique,  adnate  dorsally  to  the  thorax  ;  8th  segment 
produced  obliquely  under  the  base  of  the  terminal  segment ;  this  last  segment 
squarely  excised  nearly  to  the  base,  the  sides  remaining  and  constituting  compressed 
bases  terminated  by  the  forceps-limbs.  These  are  2-3ointed  ;  basal  joint  elongate, 
tapering  posteriorly  from  the  base,  which  is  narrower  than  its  support,  and  incurved 
towards  the  apex ;  2nd  joint  clawlike,  reflexed,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  former. 

deferring  to  Westvvood's  woodcuts,  cited  above  in  the  second 
introductory  paragraph,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  vertex  is  not  indicated  in  fig.  94,  1.  His  fig.  94,  2  of  the  head  of 
Elenchus  from  below  differs  in  important  particulars  from  the  speci- 
mens here  described.  The  differences  seem  attributable  to  parts  of 
the  mouth  not  being  all  in  focus  at  once,  and  to  the  palpi  having  been 
interposed  between  the  eye  of  the  draughtsman  and  the  mandibles  or 
margins  of  the  oral  aperture  ;  perhaps,  also,  a  recollection  of  the  palpi 
of  Stylops  (I.  c,  fig.  93,  2  and  3),  or  the  method  of  illumination  of  the 
object,  contributed  to  artistic  error.  The  difference  noticeable  be- 
tween the  antennsB  here  delineated  and  his  fig.  94,  1  and  6,  judging 
from  the  description  of  U.  Templetoni,  Westwood,  quoted  by  Saunders, 
may  be  specific. 

The  terms  ligula  and  lahium  are  employed  in  the  present  paper 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Packard,  regard  being  had  to  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  palpi  {cf.,  3rd  Eeport  U.  S.  Ent.  Commiss., 
pi.  xvii,  9). 

Eegarding  the  elytra  as  intrinsically  notal  outgrowths,  it  may  be 
argued  that  their  relations  to  parts  below  them  are  of  only  secondary 
importance  in  discussing  the  question  of  their  being  mesothoracic 
appendages.  In  Elenchus  the  mesonotum  being  of  minimum  propor- 
tions, and  not  affording  sufiicient  accommodation  for  its  appendages, 
the  elytra  unavoidably  project  their  bases  in  advance  of  the  lateral 
extremities  of  the  mesonotum,  and  so  are  approximated  as  closely  as 
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possible  to  the  anterior  coxae  and  pronotum  ;  and  the  pronotum  is 
excavated  at  the  sides  to  fit  the  enlarged  bases  of  the  stipes  when  the 
elytra  are  carried  erect. 

Elenchus  tenuicoenis,  Kirby. 
Sfylops  tenuicornis,  Kirby,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  Lond.,  xi,  233  (1811). 
(? .  Dull  black,  with  parts  of  the  thorax  piceous  when  light  is  transmitted. 
Frons,  vertex,  pronotum,  mesonotum,  abdomen  and  legs  clad  with  dense,  subappressed 
or  slightly  spreading  black  pubescence,  which  (chiefly  at  the  margins  of  segments, 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  genitalia,  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  tarsi)  on  change 
of  posture,  becomes  canescent  or  hoary.  Metathorax  and  elytra  puberulent,  and  in 
like  manner  canescent.  Antennae  attenuated  at  the  points,  scabrous,  densely  clothed 
with  short,  slightly  spreading,  brownish-grey  pubescence.  Eyes  jet-black,  their 
interstices  velvety,  with  short,  erect,  black,  shifting  to  light  grey,  hair.  Wings  dull, 
with  a  talcose  lustre,  transparent  light  blackish-grey,  with  blackish  nervures. 

Length  of  body  (genitalia  included),  1.5  mm. 

On  comparison  with  Mr.  Dale's  two  specimens  of  U.  Walkeri 
(Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.,  folio  and  pi.  385  [1831])  the  species  appear  to  be 
distinct.  E.  Walkeri  has  the  points  of  the  antennae  less  attenuated 
{cf.  Curtis'  figure),  the  thorax  browner,  and  wings  of  a  light  brownish- 
grey  tint.  The  specimens  were  named  by  Curtis,  and  are  upwards  of 
fifty  years  old. 

EXPLANATION   OF  FiaURES  (all  enlarged), 
illustrating  Elenchus  tenuicornis,  made  from  the  specimens  by  the  author  with 

camera  lucida. 

Fig.  1 — Abdomen,  obliquely  from  the  side,  x  62  diam.,  ventral  surface  uppermost. 

(Figs.  1,  2  and  3  from  the  author's  specimen). 
Fig.  2 — Antenna  and  eyes,  from  above,  x  62  diam. 
Fig.  3 — Legs,  x  62  diam. : — a,  anterior;    5,  intermediate  leg;    c,  hind  trochanter 

and  part  of  femur. 
Fig.  4 — Under-side  of  head,  obliquely  from  behind,  x  100  diam. : — Ig.,  ligula;   lb., 

labium  ;  P.,  palpi;  md.  (and  a  annexed,  x  60  diam.),  mandible.    Drawn 

from  Mr.  Saunders'  specimen  (except  a  from  the  author's). 

Shepton  Montague,  Castle  Gary  : 
September,  1892. 


LEPIDOPTERA    AT  ALDEBURaH. 

BY    THE    EEV.    C.    T,    CETJTTWELL,    M.A. 

During  a  visit  to  Aldeburgh,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  from  July 
10th  to  27th,  though  the  weather  was  unfortunately  unpropitious,  a 
cold  north-east  wind  blowing  nearly  all  the  time,  and  sometimes  with 
violence,  a  few  interesting  moths  were  secured.     The  best,   perhaps, 
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was  a  beautiful  greeuisli  variety  of  Ellopia  fasciaria,  known  as  var. 
prasinmna,  but  very  rare  in  British  cabinets.  Acidalia  emutaria  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  saltmarshes,  and  A.  rubricata  occurred  on  the 
sandhills  north  of  the  town. 

Myelois  crihrum  and  Uomoeosoma  hincBvella  were  found  in  the  most 
wind-swept  situations,  clinging  closely  to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
Onopordum  and  other  thistles.  H.  nehulella  occurred  singly.  Bhodo- 
plicea  advenella  and  marmorea  and  Pempelia  formosa  were  to  be  found, 
but  rarely.  Among  Crambites,  Crmnhus  falsellus,  uliginosellus,  sela- 
sellus,  and  salinellus  were  the  best  species,  all  unfortunately  few  and 
far  between  ;  the  first-mentioned  settled  on  posts  or  low  walls  near 
the  sea,  the  other  three  species  in  the  saltmarshes.  C.  perlellus  and 
culmellus  swarmed ;  the  former  showed  some  beautifully  marked 
varieties.  Platytes  cerussellus  was  abundant  on  the  drier  parts  of 
the  turf. 

The  ScoparicB  were  scantily  represented.  Scoparia  dubitalis,  var. 
ingratella,  and  lineola  were  the  best  species,  but  only  one  or  two  of 
each  were  seen. 

Among  Pterophori,  Amhlyptilia  acanthodactyla  occurred  every- 
where, especially  on  the  coast  sandhills,  where  it  was  abundant. 
Platyptilia  Pertrami  and  Leioptilus  Lienigicmus  were  not  uncommon 
on  Achillea  millefolium  and  Artemisia  vulgaris,  but  usually  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  sea. 

Tortrices,  except  a  few  common  species,  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
Tortrix  viburna^ia  and  costana,  var.  latiorana,  were  in  the  saltmarshes, 
but  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  fly.  Penthina  sellana  and  fuli- 
gana  occurred,  each  singly  on  the  flowers  among  the  sandhills.  Sericoris 
hifasciana,  Retinia  pinivorana  and  Coccyx  nanana  were  plentiful  among 
Scotch  fir.  Sericoris  cesintana  and  lacunana,  var.  herha7ia,  occurred  at 
Thorpe-by-the-Sea.  Dicliroramplia  saturnana,  Phtheochroa  rugosana 
and  JEupoecilia  ajjinitana  and  vectisana  were  the  only  other  species 
worth  recording.     These  last  two  abounded  in  the  saltmarshes. 

Owing  to  the  constant  prevalence  of  cold  wind,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  the  Tinece,  which  undoubtedly  abound  at  Aldeburgh. 
The  genus  Oelechia  was  tolerably  well  represented,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  catalogue,  all  from  the  coast  sandhills: — Oelechia 
distinctella,  desertella,  ohsoletella,  rufescens,  terrella,  ajffinis,  dijjinis, 
dotnestica,  obscurella,  gerronella,  senectella,  marmorea,  semidecandriella, 
humeralis,  similis,  anthyllidella,  pictella,  and  not  far  away  populella, 
fugitivella  and  dodecella,  atriplicella  (one  specimen),  and  plantagi- 
nella  (abundant),  occurred  in  the  saltmarshes. 
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Talcpporia  pseudo-homlycella  is  common  at  Aldeburgh,  but  its  flight 
was  almost  over  before  I  arrived.  Diplodoma  marginepunctella,  So- 
phronia  parenthesella,  CEcophoi'a  lamhdella,  and  Anarsia  spartiella 
were  found  on  the  heathy  land  just  inside  the  marshes,  besides  many- 
commoner  species  of  little  interest. 

Among  the  various  sea  plants  some  good  Coleophorce  turned  up, 
especially  C.  apicella,  anmclatella,  tripoliella,  and  troglodytella,  as  well 
as  Buccidafrix  maritima  on  the  aster.  JElachista  atricomella,  Juticomella, 
stabilella,  cygnipennella^  and  dispimctella  crept  up  the  stems  of  short 
grass  one  calm  evening,  and  one  or  two  species  of  LitJiocoUetis  were 
secured  in  sheltered  spots. 

I  feel  sure  the  locality  is  extremely  productive,  and  in  a  good 
season  would  yield  many  of  the  above  species  abundantly,  besides 
several  rare  Macros  which  have  been  taken  here  in  past  years,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  again,  notably,  Bomhyx  castrensis,  Spliinx  pinastri, 
and  Deilephila  gain.  The  salt  dykes  to  the  south,  extending  in  countless 
ramifications  for  five  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
well  supplied  with  local  marine  plants,  should  yield  Oeometra  smarag- 
daria  and  Psynhe  reticella.  But  owing  to  the  total  lack  of  shelter, 
calm  weather  is  indispensable.  Inland  the  country  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  open  common  and  frequent  copses  of  Scotch  fir  and 
beech,  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  investigate,  but  have  no  doubt 
produce  a  rich  and  varied  insect  fauna. 

Kibworth  Rectory,  Leicester : 
August,  1892. 


NOTES  ON  A  PROBABLY  HITHERTO  UNDESCRIBED  FORM  OF  THE 
LARVA   OF   PLUSIA    GAMMA. 

BY    GEO.    T.    PORRITT,    F.L.8. 

In  the  middle  of  July  last,  Mr.  Charles  AVhitehead,  of  Maidstone, 
sent  me,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stainton,  three  larvae  for  identifica- 
tion. The  note  accompanying  the  larvae  stated  they  were  abundant, 
feeding  on  clover,  nettle,  thistle,  &c.,  and  that  as  Plusia  gamma  had 
been  abundant  earlier  in  the  year,  Mr.  Whitehead  thought  they  must 
be  a  form  of  the  larva  of  that  insect,  although  so  totally  unlike  the 
ordinary  well-known  form.  On  opening  the  box  I  saw  at  once  that 
Mr.  Whitehead  was  right  in  supposing  them  to  be  a  Plusia,  but  as  I 
had  no  recollection  of  seeing  any  gamma  larvsB  at  all  like  them  in  ap- 
pearance, I  doubted  the  correctness  of  assigning  them  to  it. 

Three  days  later,  on  July  18th,  I  received  five  more  of  the  larvae 
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from  Mr.  Whitehead,  and  although  none  of  them  were  quite  so  dark 
in  colour  as  one  or  two  of  the  previous  specimens,  and  one  was  mucli 
greener,  they  were  evidently  the  same  thing.  At  this  time,  too,  they 
began  to  spin  up,  although  still  quite  small,  and  as  the  pupaB  seemed 
little  more  than  a  third  the  size  of  that  of  gamma,  I  became  still  more 
confirmed  in  my  doubt  about  them,  and  having  failed  in  my  attempts 
to  find  a  description  of  any  larva  agreeing  with  them,  I  began  to  have 
visions  of  a  new  Plusia  ! 

On  August  4th  Mr.  Whitehead  sent  me  one  of  two  moths  he  had 
just  bred  from  some  of  the  larvae,  and  on  the  6th  he  forwarded 
another  ;  whilst,  in  the  meantime,  I  also  had  bred  a  good  specimen, 
the  only  one  which  emerged  from  my  larvae.  All  the  moths  were  ex- 
ceedingly small,  less  than  half  the  size  of  a  number  of  ovdan^vj  gamma 
which  I  netted  for  comparison  on  the  Lancashire  coast  (where  the 
species  was  flying  in  thousands)  a  fortnight  ago.  But,  apart  from 
size  and  the  tone  of  colour,  I  could  find  nothing  whatever  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Plusia  gamma.  The  colour  was*  very  perceptibly 
paler  and  more  silvery,  without  any  of  the  purple  tint  which  charac- 
terized all  the  freshly  emerged  specimens  I  caught  this  year,  and  also 
all  the  specimens  in  my  cabinet.  " 

All  the  larvae  when  full-grown  were  very  small ;  probably  half  of 
mine  died  without  spinning  at  all,  and  from  those  that  did  spin  and 
change  to  pupae,  only  one  moth  managed  to  emerge.  Mr.  Whitehead 
also  wrote  of  his,  that  "  many  cocoons  were  imperfect  and  came  to 
nothing." 

The  subject  is  very  interesting,  and  possibly  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  may  be  able  to  suggest  an  explanation.  The 
colouring  of  the  larvae  I  am  satisfied  was  perfectly  natural,  and  not 
due  in  any  way  to  disease  or  feebleness.  The  larva  I  described  was 
darker  than  the  majority,  but  the  others  were  sufficiently  near  it  to  be 
included  in  the  same  type. 

Length,  when  full  grown,  about  an  inch.  G-round-colour  verj  dark  olive-green, 
in  one  specimen  nearly  black  :  head  and  prolegs  intensely  black  and  shining  :  two 
very  fine,  interrupted,  almost  inconspicuous  yellow  lines  extend  through  the  dorsal 
region,  followed  outside  by  a  broad,  bright  yellow,  double  subdorsal  line,  the  outer 
of  the  two  stripes  being  narrower  than  the  inner ;  spiracular  stripes  also  broad  and 
bright  yellow  :  tubercles  raised,  large  and  distinct,  black,  surmounted  with  a  pale 
greyish-yellow  spot,  though  these  paler  spots  are  less  conspicuous  on  the  side  than  on 
the  dorsal  tubercles,  each  spot  emits  a  single  short,  stiff  hair  of  the  same  grey  colour  : 
spiracles  greyish-yellow,  narrowly  edged  with  brown  :  ventral  surface  dark  olivo- 
green,  the  prolegs  having  on  the  outsides  a  large  cup-shaped  black  mark. 

Huddersfield  :  September  1th,  1892. 
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NOTES   ON   THE   LARYiE   OF    STFA3IMEEDAMIA    APICELLA 
{COMPTELLA). 

BT    GEORGE    ELISHA,    F.E.S. 

The  eggs  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  but  larvae  just 
hatched  I  have  frequently  found,  and  from  the  position  of  these  small 
larvse  I  conclude  they  are  laid  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of  sloe 
bushes  growing  in  hedges  ;  these  small  larvae  are  generally  solitary, 
but  sometimes  two  are  to  be  seen  feeding  between  the  same  leaves, 
which  are  drawn  closely  together  by  a  slight  web,  the  larvae  eating 
away  the  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  as  they  increase  in  size  they  quit 
these  drawn-together  leaves,  and  spin  a  slight  web  across  the  twigs 
where  they  spring  from  the  main  stem,  and  become  gregarious,  five  or 
six  larvae  sharing  the  same  web  ;  in  some  of  the  younger  branches 
smaller  webs  are  occasionally  seen  tenanted  by  two  or  three  larva) 
only,  they  issue  from  these  webs  to  feed  on  the  nearest  leaves,  but 
hurriedly  return  to  them  on  the  slightest  alarm. 

The  larvce,  when  very  young,  are  of  a  dirty  greenish  colour,  and  as  they  get 
older  the  spots  along  the  back  begin  to  appear,  but  hardly  perceptible  without  the 
aid  of  a  glass,  but  after  the  second  moult  the  whole  of  the  colours  become  brighter, 
and  when  full-grown  the  larvae  are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  rather  velvety  looking, 
tapering  towards  each  end,  and  extremely  lively,  the  dorsal  line  dark,  and  rather 
indistinct ;  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line  is  a  row  of  dull  red  dots,  viz.  :  two  dots 
on  each  segment,  one  on  each  side  of  dorsal  line,  those  on  the  middle  segments 
being  larger  and  more  distinct  than  those  on  the  tapering  ends,  head  yellowish- 
brown,  prolegs  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  anal  legs  green  ;  when  full-grown  they 
drop  to  the  ground  and  spin  their  long  white  cocoons  in  the  dead  leaves,  or  among 
the  rubbish,  and  remain  in  the  pupa  state  until  the  following  May,  when  they 
emerge  in  a  very  desultory  way  all  through  the  month,  and  far  into  June. 

It  was  during  a  week's  visit  to  Ilfracombe,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  August,  1890,  that  I  first  met  with  these  larv»,  they 
were  very  small,  in  fact  not  long  hatched,  and  not  recognising  them, 
just  took  a  few  to  try  and  breed  them,  and  later  on  was  agreeably 
surprised  when  one  or  two  emerged  and  I  found  what  they  were,  which 
determined  me  to  go  again  the  following  August  to  obtain  a  good 
supply,  and  endeavour  to  work  out  their  entire  life  history.  I  was 
successful  in  again  finding  them,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  some  full- 
grown,  others  about  half  grown  and  even  smaller,  but  the  majority  I 
found  were  certainly  not  long  hatched  ;  I  took  a  good  supply,  and  was 
successful  in  breeding  a  fair  number  during  last  May  and  June,  and 
placed  many  of  them  in  a  cage  with  some  fresh  blackthorn,  which  I 
kept  renewed  by  placing  fresh  branches  in  once  a  week,  leaving  the 
old  in  the  cage  ;  I  failed  to  get  eggs,  or  even  to  see  them  paired, 
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notwithstanding  I  watched  them  every  day  early  and  late :  they 
gradually  died  one  after  the  other,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  July  I  had 
lost  them  all. 

It  would  appear  from  the  fact  of  finding  larvre,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  so  very  small  early  in  August,  there  must  be  two  broods,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  continuance  of  emergence  from  the 
beginning  of  May  till  the  first  week  in  July,  which  would  apparently 
account  for  larvae  being  found  in  all  stages  of  growth  in  the  month  of 
August,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  at  present,  mainly, 
from  the  locality  being  so  many  miles  away  ;  I  have  been  unable  to 
observe  them  in  their  native  haunts  during  the  whole  of  one  season. 

122,  Shepherdess  Walk,  London,  N. : 
September  11th,  1892. 


PSALLUS  ALBICINCTUS,  KBM., 
A   NEW  BRITISH   SPECIES   OF   HEMIPTERA. 

BY    EDWARD    SAUNDERS,    F.L.S. 

On  the  13th  of  July  of  this  year  I  beat  a  single  female  example 
of  this  species  off  a  sallow  at  Chobham.  Although  I  went  again 
repeatedly  to  the  same  spot,  I  failed  to  secure  any  more  ;  possibly  I 
was  too  late  in  the  season  for  it,  and  if  so,  have  little  doubt  I  shall 
find  more  next  year.  Kirschbaum  quotes  oaks,  and  Reuter  oaks, 
beeches  and  sallows  as  its  habitats  ;  there  were  some  oaks  close  to  the 
sallows  where  I  was  collecting,  but  I  could  get  nothing  off  them  except 
Fsallus  varians  and  diminutus  ;  still  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that 
oak  may  be  its  food-plant  there,  as  the  oak  trees,  although  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  narrow  lane,  almost  overhang  the  sallows. 

PsALLUS    ALBICINCTUS,    Kbm., 

Jahrb.  Yer.  Naturk.  Herzog.  Nassau,  Heft  x,  p.  332. 

About  the  size  of  diminutus,  Kbm.,  but  rather  shorter  and  broader,  and  the 
pronotura  more  convex.  It  may  be  known  from  any  of  its  allies  by  its  rather  wider 
pronotum  in  front,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  upper  surface,  especially  of  the  clavus, 
which  is  of  a  greyish  tint,  being  freckled  with  darker  red  spots,  and  also  by  the 
brown  atoms  with  which  the  head  and  pronotum  are  sprinkled  ;  there  is  a  fine  pale 
line  down  the  middle  of  the  pronotum  and  scutellum,  and  the  hemelytra  are  of  a 
deeper  red  than  in  diminutus  or  varians ;  the  posterior  femora  are  more  incrassated, 
and  the  anterior  tibise  are  armed  with  more  numerous  and  thicker  black  spines. 

One  specimen  (?)  on  Salix,  Chobham. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  : 

September  12th^  1892. 
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ANNOTATED    LIST    OF    BETTISII    TACniNIIDM. 

BY    R.    n.    MEADE. 

{Concluded  from  page  237). 

40.— SCOPOLIA,  Dsv. 

PnoEiCHETA,  End. 

Gen.  cli. — Species  small,  black,  and  glabrous,  with  oblong  conical 
bodies  ;  eyes  bare  ;  frontalia  wide  in  both  sexes  ;  cheeks  narrow,  and 
armed  with  a  long  row  of  strong  bristles,  continuous  above  with 
the  inner  fronto-orbital  setae,  which  are  in  a  double  row  in  both 
sexes  ;  facialia  bare  ;  chin  large  and  setose ;  antennoe  long,  the  third 
joint  being  from  three  to  five  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  bare  ; 
abdomen  mostly  with  both  discal  and  marginal  setae ;  wings  with  the 
third  longitudinal  vein  ciliated  from  the  root  to  the  little  cross  vein, 
or  to  a  little  beyond  it ;  first  posterior  cell  closed,  and  with  a  longer 
or  shorter  stalk,  outer  cross  vein  situated  nearly  midway  between  the 
inner  cross  vein  and  the  bend  of  the  fourth. 

1  (2)  Palpi  black,  and  wing  stalk  short  1.  tricincta,'K\\d.. 

2  (1)  Palpi  pale,  and  wing  stalk  long. 

3  (4)  Antennse  narrow,  and  pale  at  the  base    2.  carhonaria,  Pz. 

4  (3)  Antennse  thick,  and  quite  black 3.  lugens,  Mgn. 

S.  TEICIIfCTA,  End. 
Frontal  stripe  subrufous  ;  sides  of  frontalia  and  face  grey,  with  dark  reflections  ; 
antennce  black  or  grey,  with  third  joint  thick,  and  only  about  three  times  the  length 
of  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  nearly  to  the  middle  ;  palpi  black  ;  thorax  black, 
rather  ceneous,  marked  in  front  with  three  short,  wide,  black  stripes,  and  having 
some  white  pubescence  on  the  shoulders  and  sides  ;  post-sutural  outer  dorso-central 
bristles  three  in  number  ;  abdomen  shining  black,  with  a  narrow  white  band  on  the 
front  margins  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  segments,  which  are  armed  with  both 
discal  and  marginal  setee  ;  wings  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  having  the  apical  cross 
vein  deeply  incurved  and  joining  the  third  near  the  costa,  leaving  a  short  stalk  not 
more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  length  of  the  outer  cross  vein,  which  is  slightly 
curved  and  placed  a  little  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth  than  to  the  little  cross 
vein  ;  a  short  cubital  appendix  is  sometimes  present ;  third  longitudinal  vein  ciliated 
as  far  as  little  cross  vein  ;  veins  not  nebulous. 

This  well  marked  species  is  not  common.     I  captured  it  near  Bradford  in  1876, 
and  again  at  Silverdale  in  Lancashire  in  1881. 

S  CAEBONARIA,  Pz. 
Characters  of  head  and  face  as  in  the  former  species,  with  the  exception  of 
having  the  palpi  yellow,  and  the  antennsB  rather  longer,  much  nai-rower,  with  their 
bases  testaceous ;  the  thorax  is  also  similar  ;  the  abdomen  is  entirely  black  and  less 
setose  ;  the  wings  are  fuliginous,  with  the  fore  borders  very  dark,  and  the  veins 
nebulous  ;  the  apical  cross  vein  is  much  less   curved   tlian  in   S.  tricincta,  and  the 
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stalk  is  much  longer,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  outer  cross  vein  ; 
there  is  also  sometimes  a  short  cubital  appendix. 

Not  common.     In  Mr.  Dale's  and  Miss  Prescott-Decies'  collections. 

S.  LUGENS,  Mgn. 
Rather  larger  than  the  last  species,  with  a  long  subcylindrical  abdomen  in  the 
male  ;  frontalia  with  central  stripe  piceous  and  rather  narrower  than  the  sides,  which 
are  shining  black,  somewhat  raised  and  tuberculated,  having  snowy-white  reflections 
in  certain  lights  ;  face  silvery-white  and  glittering,  with  dark  reflections,  and  armed 
along  its  whole  length  with  a  row  of  strong  setse,  continuous  with  the  inner  row  of 
frouto-orbital  bristles  ;  antennae  black  and  thick,  with  the  third  joint  scarcely  three 
times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  arista  thickened  to  about  the  middle,  where  it 
suddenly  becomes  thin  ;  palpi  yellow  ;  thorax  shining  black  and  immaculate,  with 
shoulders  slightly  grey  ;  abdomen  black,  very  setose,  and  without  discal  setse  on  the 
second  segment ;  alulee  large  and  white  ;  halteres  with  red  stalks  and  white  heads  ; 
wings  slightly  nigrescent,  especially  along  the  front  border,  third  longitudinal  vein 
ciliated  up  to  the  little  cross  vein  ;  fourth  vein  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  apical  cross 
vein  a  little  incurved,  and  meeting  the  third  vein  at  some  distance  from  the  costa,  so 
as  to  leave  a  stalk  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  outer  cross  vein,  which  is 
quite  straight  and  centrally  placed. 

Rare.  I  have  only  seen  a  single  male,  which  is  in  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield's 
collection. 

40a.— BRACHYCCELIA,  n.  g. 

ScopoLiA,  Schnr.,  -p. 

Tachina,  Zett.,  J). 

Gen.  cJi. — Species  small  and  black,  with  short  ovoid  bodies ;  eyes 
bare  ;  frontalia  wide  in  both  sexes  ;  fronto-orbital  bristles  in  a  double 
row  in  both  male  and  female,  and  extending  as  low  as  the  apex  of  the 
second  joint  of  the  antennse  ;  cheeks  narrow  and  bare  ;  chin  small ; 
facialia  ciliated  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  ;  antennae  long,  with 
the  third  joint  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  second  ;  arista  bare  ; 
thorax  short  and  wide  ;  abdomen  short,  thick  and  oval,  with  both  discal 
and  marginal  setae  ;  wings  with  the  third  vein  unarmed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ordinary  two  or  three  setae  at  the  root ;  first  posterior 
cell  closed,  and  having  a  stalk  of  moderate  length  ;  legs  short. 

I  have  separated  this  genus  from  ScopoUa,  from  which  it  differs 
by  the  species  being  shorter  and  rounder  in  shape ;  by  having  the 
facialia  ciliated,  and  not  the  cheeks  ;  by  the  third  longitudinal  vein  of 
the  wings  being  without  setae ;  and  by  the  legs  being  shorter. 

B.    OCTPTEKINA,    Zett. 

Frontal  stripe   dull  and  piceous,  rather  wider  than  the  sides  of  the  frontalia, 

which,  with  the  face,  are  cinereous  with  dark  reflections  ;    antennae  grey,  with  the 

second  joint  lighter  in  colour  than  the  third ;  arista  thickened  to  about  the  middle  ; 

palpi  piceous;    thorax   shining  black,  with  slight  grey  pubescence,  and  having  four 
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rather  indistinct  black  stripes,  and  three  post-sutural  outer  dorsal  central  bristles  ; 
abdomen  shining  black  and  immaculate,  alulse  dull  white  with  pale  yellow  borders  ; 
wings  clear,  with  the  stalk  of  the  first  posterior  cell  about  half  the  length  of  the 
outer  cross  vein. 

Not  uncommon.  I  captured  it  in  1891  near  Maidstone  in  Kent ;  I  have  also 
received  it  from  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield  of  Guestling,  and  it  has  been  bred  from 
Pterophorus  tephradactylus  by  Mr.  Bignell  and  Mr.  Butler  of  Hastings. 

44.— TEYPHERA,  Mgn. 
Gen.  oil. — Eyes  hairy,  approximate  in  male,  wide  apart  in  the 
female  ;  antennas  rather  short,  with  the  third  joint  about  twice  the 
length  o£  the  second  ;  arista  bare  ;  facialia  nude  ;  wings  with  the 
first  posterior  cell  closed,  and  with  a  short  stalk  at  the  end,  and  the 
outer  cross  vein  almost  centrally  placed  between  the  little  cross  vein 
and  the  bend  of  the  fourth. 

I  introduced  this  genus  into  my  table  under  the  impression  that  one  of  its 
species,  viz.,  the  T.  umhrinervis  of  Zetterstedt  had  been  found  in  Britain,  but  upon 
careful  examination  I  have  determined  that  the  specimens  which  I  had  so  named, 
as  well  as  others  that  I  had  received  from  Germany  under  the  same  title,  are  only 
examples  of  Exorista  dubia.  According  to  Zetterstedt,  bis  T.  umhrinervis  differs 
from  E.  duhia  by  having  the  third  joint  of  the  antennse  linear,  and  only  twice  as 
long  as  the  second,  instead  of  being  thickened  and  fully  thrice  as  long ;  by  the  arista 
being  only  biarticulate,  instead  of  triarticulate  ;  and  by  the  first  posterior  wing-cell 
being  always  quite  closed,  and  terminating  at  the  apex  of  the  wing,  while  in  E.  duhia 
it  is  often  slightly  open  and  ending  a  little  before  the  point  of  the  wing. 

45.— LOWIA,  Egger. 

Macquartia,  p.  End. 

Oen.  cli. — Species  shining  black  ;  eyes  hairy  ;  frontalia  straight, 
narrow  in  male  and  wide  in  female ;  antennsD  short,  with  the  third 
joint  but  little  longer  than  the  second  ;  arista  pubescent ;  facialia 
nude  ;  abdomen  rather  wide  and  oval,  with  both  discal  and  marginal 
setae  ;  wings  with  the  first  posterior  cell  closed  and  stalked  at  the  end. 

This  genus  closely  resembles  Macquartia,  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined by  Eondaui ;  the  only  important  distinction  between  them  being 
the  closed  and  stalked  wing-cell. 

L.    BEETIPRONS,   End. 

Shining  black ;  abdomen  with  a  greenish  tinge  ;  facialia  with  central  stripe  and 
sides  black,  the  latter  being  elevated  and  glazed  in  the  female  ;  face  grey  ;  cheeks 
bare  ;  antennse  black,  with  basal  joints  testaceous  in  the  female  ;  arista  rather  short, 
with  the  base  thickened  ;  wings  brunescent,  with  the  stalk  to  the  first  posterior  cell 
short,  it  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  outer  cross  vein  ;  alulse  brown  j 
legs  black. 

Eare.     I  captured  both  sexes  near  Bradford  in  1877. 
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I  have  now  finished  my  Annotated  List  of  the  British  TachiniidiB, 
to  which  I  hope  soon  to  add  several  fresh  species.  During  the  com- 
pilation of  the  later  portions  I  found  it  necessary  to  deviate  con- 
siderably from  the  analytical  table  of  genera  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment, for  I  had  fallen  into  several  errors  in  drawing  it  up,  and 
afterwards  introduced  two  new  genera ;  in  conclusion,  I  shall,  there- 
fore, insert  a  short  amended  table  of  the  last  fourteen  genera, 
continuing  the  same  initial  numbers,  and  also  retaining  the  numerals 
originally  given  to  the  genera,  though  their  position  may  be  altered  in 
the  table. 

68  (67)  Forehead  not  glistoning  white. 

69  (72)  Fourth  longitudinal  vein  bent  at  an  angle. 

70  (71)  Head  somewhat  vesicular  and  swollen    35.  Frontina,  Mgn. 

71  (70)  Head  not  swollen    35a.  Desvoidia,  Meade. 

72  (69)  Fourth  vein  bent  in  a  curve  35b.  Degeeria,  Mgn. 

73  {QQ)  Eyes  hairy     36.  Phorocera,  Dsv. 

74  (1)     Fii*st  posterior  wing  cell  closed  at  (or  before)  the  end  (stalked  or  unstalked). 

75  (78)  Facialia  ciliated. 

76  (77)  Wing-cell  closed  at  the  end  (unstalked)     37.  Battmhaueria,  Mgn. 

77  (76)  Wing-cell  stalked 40a.  Brachyccelia,  Meade. 

78  (75)  Facialia  bare. 

78  (89)  Eyes  bare. 

79  (84)  Cheeks  ciliated  with  a  row  of  bristles. 

80  (83)  G-enal  bristles  continuous  with  the  fronto-orbital  ones. 

81  (82)  AntennsD  long,  and  genal  bristles  large 40.  Scopolia,  Dsv. 

82  (81)  Antennte  short,  and  genal  bristles  small 38.  Clista,  Mgn. 

83  (80)     Genal  bristles  not  continuous  with  the  fronto-orbital  ones  .. 

39.  Ehinophora,  Dsv. 

84  (79)     Cheeks  bare,  or  with  only  a  few  scattered  hairs. 

85  (88)     Alulse  of  small  or  moderate  size. 

86  (87)     Outer  cross  vein  nearer  to  the  inner  one  than  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth 

vein 41.  Plesina,  Mgn. 

87  (86)     Outer  cross  vein  nearer  to  the  bend  of  the  fourth  than  to  the  inner  cross 

vein 43.  Phtto,  Dsv. 

88  (85)     Alulie  very  largo    42.  Leucostoma,  Mgn. 

89  (78)     Eyes  hairy. 

90  (91)     First  posterior  wing  cell  unstalked    44.  Tryphera,  Mgn. 

91  (90)     Wing-cell  stalked 45.  LowiA,  Egg. 

Bradford,  Yorks. : 

August,  1892. 
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NOTE   ON    STERNOC(ELIS,  AND   ON   ONE   NEW   SPECIES. 
BT    G.    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

On  examining  the  claws  of  Sternocoelis  mounted  in  Canada  balsam 
I  find  that  it  was  an  error  of  mine  to  have  stated  that  they  are  not 
split  {cf,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1891,  p.  161).  Pressed  apart  in  the  balsam 
two  claws  are  shown,  but  when  examined  as  an  opaque  object,  even 
under  a  high  power,  the  claws  appear  to  be  united.  The  remarks  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  of  Sternocoelis  I  made  in 
this  Magazine  in  June,  1891,  have  been  singularly  confirmed  by  my 
captures  this  spring,  during  two  and  a  half  months'  tour  in  Tunisia 
and  Algeria.  I  failed  to  find  any  of  the  species  far  from  any  of 
the  centres  recorded  before  as  their  localities,  but  I  found  the  follow- 
ing species,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  now  working 
out  the  Algerian  fauna  if  the  places  of  capture  are  indicated,  viz. :  — 

Sternoccelis  punctulatus,  Lucas,  Teniet  el  Had  and  in  tlie  Cedar  Forest  of  Blida. 
S.    Cancer,  Lew.,  Haraman  Meskoufcin,  Blida,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne  near 

Algiers. 
S.  Sedilotti,  Lew.,  Constantino. 
S.  Walkeri,  Lew.,  Forest  at  Blida  and  at  Algiers. 
S.fulvus,  Lew.,  Blida,  near  the  flour  mill. 
S.  Bonnairei,  Sch.,  Bone,  in  the  cattle  market  close  to  the  town,  and  on  Edough ; 

also  at  Constantine  and  Souk-Ahas. 
S.  comosellus,  Fairra.,  has  been  taken  at  Constantine  by  Mons.  Eug.  Simon. 

Sternoccelis  viaticus,  sp.  n. 
Breviter  ovatus,  hrunneo-ferrugineus,  hirsutus  ;  capite  leviter  jounctato  ; 
prosterno  carinis  sinuatis  antice  et  postice  haud  conjunctis. 

Long.,  \\ — 2  mm. 

Shortly  oval,  brownish,  little  convex,  with  rather  long  fulvous  hairs  sparingly 
set  in  rows ;  the  head  flattish  above,  surface  obscurely  rugose  with  large  shallow 
punctures,  lateral  carinse  strong  and  well  marked  ;  the  thorax  transverse,  gradually 
widening  out  to  the  base  from  the  anterior  angle,  anterior  angles  rugosely,  not 
deeply,  punctured,  disc  smooth,  basal  fovea  shallow,  triangular,  and  placed  well 
within  the  angle  ;  the  elytra  almost  smooth,  humeral  and  first  striee  complete,  the 
others  obsolete,  but  their  position  is  indicated  by  rows  of  fulvous  hair ;  the  pro- 
pygidium  and  pygidium  have  large  shallow  punctures  not  closely  set ;  the  tibice  are 
dilated  like  those  of  the  well  known  S.  punctulatus,  Lucas.  The  prosternum  be- 
tween the  carinse  is  marked  with  shallow  punctures  similar  to  those  on  the  head,  the 
carinae  widen  out  at  the  base  and  terminate  at  the  angle,  anteriorly  the  carinse  are 
widely  sinuous  before  the  coxae,  and  end  at  the  suture  behind  the  lobe  without 
approaching  each  other  ;  the  meso-  and  metasterna  are  moderately  excavated  and 
nearly  smooth. 

I  found  a  single  example  of  this  species  at  Hamman   Meskoutin 
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on  April  22nd,  and  a  second  afc  Teniet  el  Had  on  May  1st.  Both  ex- 
amples came  from  galleries  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  made  by  an  ant,  which  Dr.  Emery  informs  me  is  AphcBno- 
gaster  striola,  Rog.,  var.  mauritanica,  Em. 

Wimbledon  :  August  I6th,  1892. 


Nest  of  Osmia  (?)  in  a  rain-gauge. — I  had  an  experience  in  Dublin  on  Saturday 
of  which  I  want  an  explanation.  I  found  inside  the  funnel  of  a  copper  rain-gauge 
at  the  "Botanic  Gardens  a  lump  of  clay  attached  to  the  side  of  the  gauge.  I  thought 
it  had  been  put  there  by  some  one,  but  on  putting  my  knife  to  it  to  scrape  it  out,  I 
found  it  harder  than  hard  mortar.  I  then  attacked  the  bottom  which  I  found 
much  softer,  and  to  my  surprise,  dug  out  some  six  yellow  maggots,  very  nearly  ready 
to  emerge,  and  of  the  shape  of  wasps,  or  more  like  drone  bees,  i.  e.,  they  were  much 
broader  than  wasps,  but  of  the  same  length  as  large  wasps.  What  were  they  ? 
I  think  I  have  heard  of  some  species  of  wasps  that  make  clay  nests.  There  were 
certainly  not  more  than  six  in  the  lump  of  mud,  which  was  about  three  inches 
round  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness. — Egbert  H.  Scott,  Meteorological  OfBce, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. :   September  I'^th,  1892. 

[The  above  was  probably  the  work  of  an  Osmia,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  of 
what  species. — E.  S.] 

Hercyna  phrygialis,  Hh.,  probably  a  British  insect. — Wliile  on  a  visit  last 
autumn  to  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  of  G-umley,  I  saw  in  his  collection  a  moth  of 
which  he  related  this  history.  Many  years  ago,  as  Turner  was  returning  from  one 
of  his  collecting  tours  in  Scotland,  and  called  at  Q-umley  with  his  captures  on  his 
way  up  to  London,  Mr.  Matthews  picked  this  specimen  out  as  a  Pyralid  new  to  him. 
On  taking  the  specimen  to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Mr.  Warren  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  common  Alpine  species — Hercyna  phrygialis,  Hb. 

I  may  add  that,  at  the  first  glance,  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Psodos 
coracina,  and  it  might  possibly  be  passed  over  as  that  species.  As  to  its  origin, 
while  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  capture  of  this  species  among  the  Scotch 
Mountains,  Turner  was  always  considered  trustworthy  in  his  statements  as  to 
habitat,  and  apparently  he  neither  knew  or  put  any  particular  value  on  this  specimen, 
so  that  I  consider  the  probabilities  to  be  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  it  was 
taken  in  Scotland. — Philip  B.  Mason,  Burton-on-Trent :  September  12th,  1892. 

[We  commend  the  above  to  the  notice  of  Scotch  Lepidopterists.  We  think  no 
one  ever  doubted  the  honesty  of  Turner  ;  the  possible  chance  of  error  is  that  he 
may  have  received  the  insect  from  an  intermediate  source.  Although  abundant  in 
the  Alps,  it  occurs  also  on  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia.  We  need  only  cite 
Zygcena  exulans  to  prove  how  intensely  local  are  some  Scotch  insects.  Mr.  Mason 
wrote  "  HerynaP  This  is  an  error  in  Staudinger's  Catalogue,  corrected  at  p.  424. — 
Eds.]. 
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Pieris  Daplidice  at  Folkestone. — On  the  lOtli  inst.,  wliilc  partridge  shooting  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  saw  an  insect  rise  from  a  stubble  field,  which,  from  its  dark 
greenish  appearance  and  heavy  flight,  I  at  once  saw  was  not  an  "  ordinary  white." 
It  shortly  settled  on  a  leaf,  where  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  inspecting  it, 
and  I  fully  decided  it  could  be  nothing  but  P.  Daplidice.  It  rose  again,  and  I 
followed  it  with  the  intention  of  knocking  it  down  with  my  cap,  but,  in  keeping  it  in 
view,  I  had  already  forged  ahead  of  the  other  guns,  and  now  the  climax  came  ;  a  covey 
rose  out  of  reach,  and  amidst  the  execrations  of  my  friends,  I  had  to  return  a 
saddened  man,  for  I  fully  i-ealizcd  that  for  the  first,  and  probably  the  last,  time  in 
my  life  I  had  seen  this  insect  in  the  flesli.  I  am  still  undecided  whether  "  it  is 
better  to  have  seen  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  seen  at  all."  [Excusable  under  the 
circumstances. — Eds.]. 

They  say  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  on  this  day,  at  all  events,  the  old 
adage  proved  correct  in  my  case.  While  marking  birds  in  that  identical  field  my 
groom  saw  Deiopeia  pulchella  fly  past  him.  As  he  was  stowed  away  in  a  hedge  he 
could  not  attempt  to  take  it.  As  he  has  already  brought  me  one,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  identity. — CuAS.  E.  PAETEiDaE,  2nd  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  Shorncliffe  : 
September  Idth,  1892. 

Plusia  moneta  at  Shorncliffe. — I  saw  one  of  this  species  on  the  boards  of  a 
beginner  who  had  taken  it  at  light  close  to  the  Camp. — Id. 

Colias  Hyale,  C.  Edusa,  and  Vanessa  cardui  in  the  Channel  Islands. —  Colias 
Edusa  has  been  extremely  abundant  this  season  in  the  Channel  Islands.  In  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  they  have  been  accompanied  by  C.  Hyale,  but  these  have  been  scarce. 
On  visiting  Alderney  (August  4th  to  ILth)  I  found  C.  Edusa  swarming  all  over  the 
Island,  and  several  times  took  three  or  four  specimens  by  one  stroke  of  the  net. 
Most  of  the  specimens  captured  were  males ;  females  were  very  scarce.  A  young 
gentleman  residing  in  the  Island,  who  has  collected  butterflies  for  several  years,  told 
mc  he  had  not  seen  the  species  before  this  season.  Vanessa  cardui  was  also  ex- 
tremely abundant  on  the  thistles,  which  grow  in  such  profusion  in  Alderney.  They 
were  all  in  fine,  perfect  condition. — W.  A.  Luff,  G-uernsoy  :   September  \Oth,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  (Eelice)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — In  the  beginning  of  this  month  I 
made  a  short  stay  in  the  Island,  which  (with  the  exception  of  half  a  day)  I  had  not 
visited  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  entomological  results  were  practically  nil. 
A  few  notes  on  the  butterflies  that  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  this  year  may 
be  of  some  interest.  Colias  Hyale  was  seen  from  the  train  at  Sandown  Station. 
C.  Edusa  was  widely  spread,  but  not  common,  and  mostly  in  a  worn  condition.  Of 
the  form  Helice  a  good  example  was  secured  on  a  dusty  roadside  near  Blackwater  in 
the  centre  of  the  Island  (I  heard  of  another  capture  near  Ryde).  Vanessa  Atalanta 
was  in  the  utmost  profusion  everywhere,  whereas,  to  my  great  surprise,  V.  cardui 
was  observed  only  once,  and  V.  lo  not  at  all.  Such  was  my  experience;  other 
observers  can  perhaps  tell  a  different  tale. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham  :  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1892. 
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Colias  Edusa  (Helice)  near  Plymouth. — On  the  10th  I  was  collecting  in  a  field 
about  a  mile  from  Knacker's  Knowle,  near  Plymouth,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  catch  one  Helice  ;  there  was  very  little  clover  in  the  field,  but  I  was  told  that  two 
Helice  had  already  been  caught  there  this  year. — D.  P.  Tuenee,  14,  Havelock  Eoad, 
Tonbridge  :  September,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  (Helice)  in  Surrey. — I  observe  that  Mr.  Gross  states  in  this 
month's  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  (p.  245)  that  he  has  never  previously  found  Colias  Edusa 
var.  Helice  in  Surrey.  In  August,  1877,  I  captured  a  fine  specimen  of  Helice  a  few 
miles  from  Guildford.  Although  C.  Edusa  could  be  taken  in  dozens  in  tliat  year 
all  round  Q-uildford,  I  never  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  Hyale.  Last  month  I  saw  several 
specimens  of  C.  Edusa  (male)  on  the  cliffs  between  Broadstairs  and  Earasgate ;  also 
Vanessa  cardui  and  Atalanta. — Geoege  W.  Oldfield,  21,  Longridge  Road,  Earl's 
Court,  S.W. :  September  1st,  1892. 

[Mr.  Goss  stated  his  personal  experience,  which,  we  imagine,  by  no  means  ac- 
cords with  that  of  many  collectors  in  the  County. — Eds.]. 

Colias  Edusa  (Helice)  on  the  Kentish  Coast. — Between  the  18th  and  20th  of 
August  I  saw  hundreds  of  Colias  Edusa  in  splendid  condition  in  the  clover  and 
lucerne  fields  and  standing  wheat  near  Deal,  Upper  Walmer,  Eipple,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's Bay,  and  on  the  20th  caught  a  Helice  settling  on  clover  at  the  last  named 
place.  Vanessa  cardui  accompanied  them  in  thousands,  but  the  other  Vanessce 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  saw  two  urticce  and  only  about  half  a  dozen 
Atalanta  in  places  where  they  are  usually  countless. — G.  W.  Kiekaldy,  St.  Abb's, 
Wimbledon  :   September  Srd,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  at  Rugby. — This  afternoon,  whilst  out  with  a  net  on  the  canal 
bank  near  here,  I  saw  a  fair  number  of  specimens  of  Colias  Edusa,  and  netted  two 
males  in  very  good  condition.  A  specimen  was  also  taken  on  the  same  spot  last 
May.  As  this  insect  is  very  rare  here,  I  thought  that  perhaps  this  record  of  its 
appearance  might  be  interesting. — St.  John  W.  Lucas  Lucas,  36,  Albert  Street, 
Eugby  :  August  26th,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  in  North  Devon. — It  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  to  complete  the 
record,  that  Colias  Edusa  was  frequently  seen  during  August  last  on  the  close  cropped 
pastures  of  Morthoe  and  the  golf  links  of  Westward  Ho  !  I  had  not  observed  the 
insect  in  that  corner  of  North  Devon  since  1877. 

As  regards  other  insects,  C.  cardui  has  been  decidedly  common  this  season,  but 
not  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  1879  and  1884.  Plusia  gamma  is  always  common  here, 
but  not  this  year  more  so  than  usual ;  on  the  other  hand  Vanessa  Atalanta  has  been 
commoner,  especially  on  the  flowers  of  Eupatorium  cannabinum,  than  I  ever  re- 
member seeing  it,  and  Argynnis  Paphia  has  also  been  exceptionally  plentiful. 

Speaking  generally  the  insect  fauna  of  this  parish  is  extremely  meagre. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  kicked  up  a  specimen  of  Stilbia  anomala,  an  insect  we  had 
long  been  on  the  look  out  for.  Sugar  yielded  many  common  things,  the  best  being 
X.  conigera,  M.  literosa,  Agrotis  valligera,  suffusa  and  saucia,  T.  fimbria,  and  A. 
pyramidea. — G.  B,  Lonostaff,  Twitchen,  Morthoe  :   September  IQth,  1892. 
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Deiopeia  pulchella,  Sfc,  in  the  Hastings  district. — A  specimen  of  Deiopeia 
pulchella  was  taken  at  Battle  on  June  4th  by  Miss  D.  M.  Roper,  and  another  speci- 
men was  seen  in  a  garden  at  Q-uestHng  in  the  last  week  of  August.  Vanessa  cardui 
and  Colias  Edusa  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  form 
Helice  has  not  been  very  uncommon  ;  some  specimens  of  C.  Hyale  have  also  been 
taken,  two  of  them  at  Guestling,  I  have  been  informed  that  Deilephila  galii  has 
been  taken  at  the  electric  light  in  Hastings,  which  has  also  attracted  sundry  Sphinx 
convolvuli. — E.  N.  Bloomfield,  Q-uestling  Rectory  :   September  \2th,  1892. 

Hesperia  lineola  in  Nottinghamshire. — When  looking  over  the  collection  of  Mr. 
J.  N.  Young,  of  Rotherham,  the  other  day,  I  saw  in  it  a  specimen  of  Hesperia 
lineola,  taken  by  himself,  in  the  year  1880,  somewhere  on  the  Clumber  estate,  in  that 
portion  of  Nottinghamshire  known  as  the  "  Dukeries."  It  is  very  curious  that  this 
species  should  keep  turning  up  from  fresh  localities. — Chas.  Q-.  Baeeett,  39,  Linden 
Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E. :  September  20th,  1892. 

Boarmia  repandata. — I  have  been  fortunate  in  breeding  a  fine  series  of  this 
variable  insect  from  larvoe  taken  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  spring  of  this 
year.  They  vary  from  a  well  marked  ordinary  southern  form  to  an  intense  velvety 
black  ;  these  latter  are  quite  as  dark  as  the  Huddersfield  form,  and,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  any  blacker.  Some  of  the  specimens  approach  the  West  of  Scotland  form, 
whilst  some  of  the  black  specimens  have  the  zigzag  subterminal  line  on  the  under- 
wings  of  a  clear  white,  which  is  very  striking. 

For  several  years  occasional  black  ones  have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Batty  of  this 
town,  and  myself,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  what  I  have  bred  this  year.  Perhaps 
the  chief  reason  has  been  that  by  working  hard  for  the  larvae  I  was  fortunate  in 
breeding  a  larger  number  of  specimens  than  has  been  usually  done  in  this  district. 
About  one  in  every  four  would  be  an  almost  black  variety,  and  one  in  eight  a  perfectly 
jet-black  form.— A.  E.  Hall,  Nerbury,  Sheffield :  September  12th,  1892. 

JEros  (^Pyropterus)  afflnis,  Fayk.,  near  Doncaster. — At  page  243  of  last  number 
I  notice  that  in  recording  the  capture  of  P.  affinis  at  Aviemore,  Mr.  Champion  re- 
marks that  the  only  other  recorded  British  localities  are  Killarney  and  Sherwood. 
In  addition  to  these  localities  I  may  say  that  I  took  several  larvae  from  a  rotten 
stump  in  Green  Farm  Wood,  near  Doncaster,  on  October  23rd,  1890.  All  but  one 
were  successfully  reared,  emerging  in  the  middle  of  May,  1891.  The  capture  was 
duly  recorded  in  the  "  Naturalist "  of  that  year.  I  have  several  times  since  searched 
for  this  species  in  the  same  locality,  but  so  far  without  success. — E.  G.  Bayfoed, 
158,  Doncaster  Road,  Barnsley  :   September  1th,  1892. 

Lehia  crux-minor  at  Oomshall. — While  collecting  at  Gomshall  towards  the 
end  of  August,  I  visited  the  ground  on  which  two  years  ago  I  found  Nabis 
boops,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  some  more  specimens  of  this  rare  Hemipteron. 
A  small  isolated  patch  of  Calluna,  not  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  which  had 
yielded  me  the  bug  on  a  former  occasion,  was  the  first  to  be  searched,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  the  insect  again  this  year ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  captured  it  than 
on  turning  up  the  next  portion  of  the  heather  my  eye  lighted  on  a  beautiful  example 
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of  Lehia  crux-minor,  and  immediately  afterwards  another  fell  to  my  lot  from  the 
same  spot.  The  fine  grass  just  outside  this  patch  also  yielded  CorimelcBna  scara- 
h(Eoicles.—E.  A.  Butler,  39,  Ashley  Eoad,  Crouch  Hill,  N.  :  September  1st,  1892. 

Hare  Diptera  in  1892. — Limnobia  trimaculata,  pulcTiella,  hicolor,  and  nigrina, 
Tipula  plumbea  and  fascipennis,  Pachyrrhina  scurra,  Ptychoptera  scutellaris, 
Chironomus  flexilis,  and  Phorostoma  maritima,  at  Bournemouth  ;  Tipula  Biana 
(one  only),  Phalacrocera  replicata,  Pachyrrhina  analis  (two  males),  Thaumasto- 
ptera  calceata,  Rhaphium  longicorne,  and  Syrphus  cinctus,  at  Lyndhurst ;  Tipula 
nigra  and  HelopJiilns  lunulatus,  at  Shapwick,  Somerset ;  Limnobia  pictipennis, 
Thaumastoptera  calceata,  Tipula  hortulana,  Nephrotoma  dorsah's,  Doros  conopseus, 
Chilosia  maculata,  Psychoda  albipennis  and  ustulata,  and  Leptopeza  fiavipes,  at 
Glanvilles  Wootton.— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvillos  Wootton  :  September  1st,  1892. 

Brachypalpus  biinaoulatus ,  Mcq.,  in  South  Devon. — At  the  commencement  of 
last  July  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell  sent  me  for  identification  a  fine  pair  of  Brachypalpus 
bimaculatus,  Mcq.,  which  he  had  taken  in  Bickleigh  Yale,  South  Devon,  a  few  days 
before.  I  believe  there  is  only  one  British  pair  of  this  rare  insect  in  the  Entomo- 
logical Collection  at  South  Kensington,  which  was  taken  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol, 
some  years  since. — Cortndon  Matthews,  Erme  Wood,  Ivybridge,  South  Devon  : 
September,  1892. 

JEschna  juncea  in  Surrey.— On  the  17th  inst.  my  brother  and  I  took  three 
specimens  (2  (^  1  ?  )  of  this  usually  northern  species  in  the  same  locality  which  in 
June  we  took  Sympetrum  Fonscolombii  ;  jE.  cyanea  and  grandis  were  also  out 
sparingly  ;  S.  scoticum  and  striolatum  were  common,  and  we  also  noticed  a  few 
Enallagma  cyathigerum. — C.  A.  Beiggs,  55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  :  Sept.  12th,  1892. 


Butterflies  of  the  Riviera:  by  Frank  Bromilow.  8vo,  pp.  115.  Nice 
(Alpes  Maritimes) :  Libraire  Galignani.     1892. 

Judging  from  the  frequent  requests  we  have  had  to  indicate  some  work  in  the 
English  language  treating  on  the  Butterflies  of  the  Riviera,  this  somewhat  bulky 
pamphlet  should  supply  a  want.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  an  Annotated 
Catalogue,  with  local  information,  and  somewhat  copious  notes  on  the  egg  and  larval 
stages  and  food-plants.  About  170  species  (exclusive  of  local  and  other  forms)  are 
indicated.  The  author  apparently  resides  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes  (from  which  the 
"  Departement  "  takes  its  name)  themselves,  and  those  who  only  visit  the  shore  region 
are  likely  to  miss  the  seventeen  species  of  Erebia,  and  also  others.  The  pamphlet 
is  very  well  got  up.  We  must  hold  the  author  responsible  for  the  substitution  of 
"  Families  "  for  "  Genera  "  in  the  Index,  at  p.  105. 

Directions  for  Collecting  and  Preserving  Insects  :  by  C.  V.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (forming  Part  F.  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
No.  39).     Pp.  140,  8vo.     Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution,  1892. 

This  profusely  illustrated  work  is  of  a  dual  nature,  the  first  26  pages  consisting 
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of  wliat  is  practically  an  elementary  hand-book  of  Entomology.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  (not  all)  of  British  Lepidopterists  it  will  seem  to  have  one  great  defect : 
the  author  (like  most  Americans)  abjures  the  use. ot short  pins,  the  adoption  of 
which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  this  country  that  nothing  short  of  being  "sent  to 
Coventry  "  can  be  said  to  await  the  unhappy  individual  who  has  the  courage  to 
dissent  from  the  practice.  But  British  Entomologists  will  find  very  much  to  instruct 
them  in  these  "  Directions  ;"  and  some  contrivances  explained  of  which  the  majority 
of  them  are  ignorant,  all  rendered  the  more  simple,  inasmuch  as  to  almost  every 
matter  of  interest  there  is  an  excellent  accompanying  illustration.  Some  of  these 
points  are  original,  or  American  ideas,  others  again  have  been  in  force  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  for  very  many  years,  but  are  little  known  here.  One  of  these  is  the 
"  fumigator,"  a  simple  apparatus  for  driving  insects  out  of  dense  places  of  conceal- 
ment. Another,  which  we  have  always  been  surprised  to  find  so  little  known  here, 
is  the  "umbrella"  (not  the  umbrella  net,  but  a,  jointed  modification  of  the  real 
article,  and  which  can  be  used  as  such),  a  most  excellent  apparatus  for  beating 
purposes,  and  suitable  for  all  insects,  excepting  those  unusually  active  on  the  wing. 

On  the  other  hand  we  think  that  scarcely  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
methods  of  collecting  in  use  amongst  British  Entomologists,  and  especially  Lepi- 
dopterists, and  the  perusal  of  some  practical  book,  such  as  Knaggs'  Lepidopterist's 
Guide,  will  supply  American  Entomologists  with  a  host  of  hints  on  matters  not 
treated  upon  here,  or  just  barely  alluded  to.  But  in  America,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  main  point  to  be  gained  is  experience. 

The  details  upon  Museum  work  are  admirable,  and  afford  useful  information  on 
many  points  concerning  the  preservation  of  soft-bodied  insects  in  alcohol,  &c.  The 
production  of  a  highly  illustrated  collector's  manual  like  this  is,  at  present,  practi- 
cally possible  only  in  the  States,  for  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  expenditure  of  public, 
or  semi-public,  money.  Just  fancy  the  astonishment  of  a  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  being  asked  to  provide  funds  for  a  book  on  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  insects ! 

The  work  ends  with  a  list  of  "  recommended  "  books  and  periodicals,  &o.,  on 
Entomology.  In  perusing  the  List  of  Foreign  Periodicals,  we  fancy  our  German 
friends  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  ourselves  on  finding  it  indicated  that  the 
"  Berliner  entomologische  Zeitschrift  "  and  "  Stettiner  entomologische  Zeitung  " 
have  been  "  discontinued." 


BiEMiNGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY:  September  12th,  1892.  —  Mr.  G. 
n.  Kenrick,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  exhibited  : — By  Mr.  ISTcvillc  Chamberlain,  a  box  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  which  he  had  recently  collected  in  Inverness-shire  ;  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott, 
a  long  series  of  Colias  Edusa  from  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  including  half  a  dozen 
Helice,  and  one  specimen  intermediate ;  by  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  two  specimens  of 
Colias  Edusa  from  Trench  Woods,  also  larvse  of  Sphinx  ligustri  from  the  same 
place ;  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  Zygcena  trifolii,  var.  confluens^  and  one  specimen  of 
Emmelesia  fceniata,  both  from  Barmouth  ;  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Plusia  hractea 
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from  Scotland,  and  Euperia  fuJvago  from  Sherwood  Forest  and  Cannock  Chase, 
Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wainwright  read  a  paper  upon  "  Isolation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Species,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  not  only  were  the  indirect 
effects  of  isolation  very  considerable,  but  that  directly  it  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  divergence  of  species  without  the  assistance  of  natural  selection.  Con- 
siderable discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  G-.  H.  Kenrick,  Neville  Chamberlain, 
and  R.  C.  Bradley  joined. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Ron.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society:  Sept.  12th,  1892.— 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper,  entitled, "  Some  further  researches  upon 
the  genital  structure  of  Lepidoptera."  The  author  described  the  different  species 
in  the  genera  Acronycta,  Agrotis,  Noctua,  &c.,  and  showed  that  in  cases  where  the 
identity  or  otherwise  of  species  was  disputed  the  genitalia  might  often  be  used  as  a 
sure  means  of  differentiation.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  author's  prepara- 
tions of  these  parts  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  the  aid  of  oxy-hydrogen  micro  lantern, 
and  by  photographs  and  specimens  of  each  species  described.  The  President  exhi- 
bited varieties  of  Angerona  prunaria  ;  Messrs.  G-regson  and  Robson,  series  of 
Abraxas  grossulariata,  showing  variation  produced  by  food  ;  Mr.  Scowcroft,  varieties 
of  Xanthia  cerago  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  a  fine  variety  of  Vanessa  urticce,  which  had 
the  ground  colour  very  pale,  Bomhyx  ruhi,  in  which  the  bands  were  absent,  and 
Orgyia  fascelina  with  a  mass  of  dark  scales  near  the  centre  of  the  costa  of  the  fore- 
wing  ;  Mr.  Prince,  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  and  a  specimen  of  Colias 
Udusa,  nearly  the  var.  Helice,  captured  at  Wallasey ;  Mr.  Barker,  C.  Edusa  from 
Crosby ;  Mr.  Crabtree,  a  large  series  of  C.  Edusa  captured  at  Sidmouth,  S.  Devon, 
who  remarked  that  he  had  only  taken  one  var.  Helice  among  fifty-six  Edusa. — F.  N. 
Pierce,  Eon.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool :  September  15th,  1892. 


NOTES    ON   COLLECTINO  BUTTERFLIES    IN   THE   SOUTH-EAST   OF 

FRANCE. 

BY    WILLIAM    EDWAED    NICHOLSON,    F.E.S. 

To  naturalists  who  have  not  sufficient  leisure  to  be  able  to  wander 
far  afield,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  more  interesting  localities  than  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  France.  The  pleasant  recollections  of  my 
experiences  at  Digne  in  June,  1890,  in  company  with  my  friends,  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Lemann,  and  already  recorded  by  the  former  in  this  Magazine, 
made  me  very  willing  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lemann, 
that  we  should  again  visit  these  favoured  regions. 

It  was  a  great  treat  to  escape  from  the  cold  and  sunless  summer 
of  1891  in  England  into  the  warm  district  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the 
weather  throughout  our  stay  in  the  south  was  magnificent. 

We  arrived  at  Aries,  our  first  halting  place,  about  mid-day  on  the 
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11th  July,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  the  various 
antiquities  for  which  Aries  is  famous ;  several  leaves  from  the  history 
of  Europe  being  here  plainly  written  in  stone.  The  next  day  we  went 
out  to  the  old  Church  of  Aliscamps,  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  Church  by  St.  Trophime  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  road  to  Aliscamps  is  well  planted  with  trees,  among 
which  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  which  flowers  and  seeds  here  very  freely, 
and  Celtis  australis  predominate.  "We  kept  a  sharp  look  out  on  the 
latter  tree,  which  is  very  abundant  about  Aries,  for  Libythea  celtis,  but 
failed  to  find  any  trace  of  it.  The  road  is  also  lined  by  a  row  of 
huge  sarcophagi,  extending  nearly  all  the  way  from  Aries  to  Aliscamps, 
about  a  mile,  the  spot  having  been  a  favourite  burying-ground  of  the 
early  Christians.  We  netted  a  few  SpilotJiyrus  alcece  flying  over  a 
piece  of  rough  ground  near  the  Church,  and  saw  Vanessa  Egea  flying 
about,  but  very  little  else  worthy  of  notice.  From  an  entomological 
point  of  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries  did  not  look  promising,  as 
the  surrounding  country,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers 
built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  old  lioman  amphitheatre,  and  forming  part 
of  the  large  delta  of  the  Khone,  is  remarkably  flat. 

We  left  Aries  on  the  13th,  and  went  on  to  Cannes.  Although  it 
was  rather  hot,  collecting  at  Cannes  was  very  enjoyable.  Our  favourite 
ground  was  near  La  Bocca,  about  two  miles  from  Cannes.  A  pleasant 
ride  in  a  tram,  past  gardens  filled  with  palms,  orange  trees,  dracsenas, 
eucalyptus,  and  all  the  varied  sub-tropical  vegetation  which  flourishes 
so  well  in  this  district,  took  us  out  to  La  Bocca,  and  about  half  a  mile 
further  out  along  the  same  road  we  found  some  promising  country 
near  a  little  knoll  covered  with  pines,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
there  was  a  rough  bank,  and  some  fields  of  lucerne,  round  the  margins 
of  which  we  found  a  good  many  butterflies.  We  both  obtained  a 
good  series  of  Satyrus  Circe,  which  was  common  on  scabious  flowers, 
and  also  specimens  of  Colzas  JEdusa,  var.  Helice,  Pieris  Daplidice, 
Anthoclians  Bella,  Epinephele  Janira,  var.  Sispulla,  and  several  com- 
mon species.  The  heat  made  an  occasional  visit  to  the  shade  of  the 
pines  desirable,  where  it  was  very  pleasant  to  lie  on  the  grass  and 
listen  to  the  ceaseless  grating  of  the  Cicadce,  and  to  watch  S.  Circe 
disputing  the  possession  of  the  flowers. 

We  left  Cannes  on  the  16th,  and  after  taking  the  train  as  far  as 
Grasse,  drove  on  to  Castellane,  a  small  town  among  the  mountains, 
about  half-way  between  Grasse  and  Digne.  It  was  very  warm  at 
Grasse,  and  the  air  seemed  laden  with  a  luxurious  perfume  of  orange 
blossom  from  the  various  scent  works  :    a  pleasant  efl'ect,  which  the 
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inhabitants  of  Digne  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Soon  after  leaving 
Grasse  we  passed  through  some  rough  country  covered  with  a  scrubby 
growth  of  box,  Rhamnus  alaternus,  the  red  wig-tree  {Rhus  cotinus), 
with  its  handsome  feathery  inflorescence,  and  large  patches  of  Cistus 
salvicefolius^  which  must  have  been  very  handsome  in  the  spring. 
Among  these  bushes  we  found  a  good  many  Epinepliele  Ida,  flying 
with  Hesperia  Actcuon,  Thecla  spini,  and  an  occasional  Gonopteryx 
Cleopatra.     Further  on  the  country  was  not  quite  so  promising. 

We  stayed  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at  Castellane,  but  found 
the  district  rather  too  much  cultivated  to  admit  of  much  collecting ; 
we  netted,  however,  a  few  Lyccena  Telicanus  flying  round  the  fields  of 
lucerne,  and  also  a  specimen  of  PapiUo  Alexanor. 

On  the  18th  we  drove  by  diligence  from  Castellane  to  Digne,  a 
hot  dusty  drive  of  about  thirty  miles,  for  the  most  part  quite  without 
shade.  We  did  not  see  much  to  notice  in  the  way  of  butterflies,  with 
the  exception  of  Lyccena  Admetus,  var.  Rippertii  on  lavender  flowers, 
but  saw  on  the  way  very  clear  indications  of  the  severity  of  the  previous 
winter  in  the  remains  of  several  old  olive  trees,  which  had  been  killed 
outright  in  the  fields  by  the  frost. 

We  arrived  at  Digne  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  time  at 
which  we  left  the  year  before,  and,  consequently,  found  quite  a  difi'erent 
set  of  butterflies,  the  members  of  the  genus  Satyrus  predominating. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  month  to  visit  Digne 
for  butterflies,  as  the  season  is  so  long.  In  fact,  to  do  the  locality 
justice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  a,t  Digne  about  the  middle 
of  April,  when  Er.ehia  Episfygne  comes  out,  and  to  stay  until  the  end 
of  August,  when  E.  Neoridas  and  Satyrus  Arethusa  are  getting  over. 

Our  best  collecting  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Digne  was  the  district  on  the  north-east  side  of  a  mass  of  rock,  called 
La  Colette,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built. 
The  central  portion  of  this  ground  is  mostly  cultivated,  but  there  are 
gorges  on  either  side  running  down  to  the  roads  leading  to  the  village 
of  Les  Dourbes,  and  to  Barcelonette  respectively,  both  of  which  are 
very  productive.  This  property  belongs  to  a  M.  Brachet,  of  Marseilles, 
who  lives  at  Digne  during  the  summer,  and  whose  permission  should 
be  sought  before  collecting  there.  His  reception  was  most  cordial  and 
good-natured,  and  after  off"ering  us  hospitality,  he  invited  us  to  roam  at 
our  pleasure  over  his  domain.  He  seemed  to  be  much  interested  at 
the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  we  pursued  our  prey,  notwithstanding  the 
heat,  and  after  some  reflection  he  said  in  confidence  to  Lemann,  "  Je 
crois  bien  que  vous  etes  enrages  de  courir  aiusi  dans  le  soleil."     Other 
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good  localities  were  the  rough  slopes  on  the  right  hand  bank  of  the 
Bleoune  above  the  bridge  at  Digne,  the  steep  hill-side  behind  the  old 
disused  Cathedral,  and  the  bed  of  the  torrent  near  the  sulphur  baths 
with  the  gorges  leading  out  of  the  same. 

The  most  interesting  expedition  to  be  made  from  Digne  is  to  the 
limestone  ridge  of  Les  Dourbes,  where  the  local  Erehia  Scipio  flies  in 
some  abundance.  The  village  of  Les  Dourbes  is  situate  about  sii 
miles  from  Digne,  and  the  locality  for  Scipio  is  about  two  hours'  rough 
walking  beyond  the  village,  so  that  it  is  nocessary  to  make  an  early 
start,  as  the  whole  journey  is  best  performed  on  foot ;  a  road  available 
for  carriages  only  running  for  about  three  miles  out  of  Digne.  We 
made  this  excursion  twice,  leaving  Digne  on  both  occasions  at  5  a.m., 
which  did  not  give  us  more  time  than  was  required.  The  country 
between  Digne  and  the  village  is  very  barren  ;  the  dry  dusty  road 
being  occasionally  lit  up  by  the  beautiful  blue  thistle,  EcUnops  ritro^ 
in  the  hottest  and  driest  places.  The  locality  for  E.  Scipio  is  the  steep 
rough  bank  below  the  precipitous  ridge  of  Les  Dourbes,  and  formed 
by  the  denudation  of  the  ridge.  A  portion  of  this  bank,  immediately 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  is  covered  with  wood,  and  it  is 
on  the  rough,  almost  bare,  ground  to  the  right  of  this  wood  that  we 
found  E.  Scipio.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  pursue,  owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  slope,  but  it  has  the  fortunate  habit  of  occasionally  settling  on 
the  flowei's  of  Nepeta  cataria  and  Cacalia  alpina,  which  grow  here  and 
there  in  scattered  patches.  This  species  offers  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  advantage  of  protective  resemblance  to  the  female.  The  male 
is  very  black  and  conspicuous,  whether  flying  or  at  rest,  but  the  female 
has  the  under-side  of  the  hind-wings  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  exactly  like 
the  rocks  on  which  it  settles,  and  which  renders  it  almost  invisible 
when  at  rest.  The  device  must  be  fairly  successful,  as  out  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  specimens,  we  only  took  five  or  six  females,  although 
the  latter  are  feeble  fliers  as  compared  with  the  males. 

It  was  too  late  to  take  the  great  local  rarity,  Thais  Medesicaste, 
var.  Eonnoratii,  in  the  perfect  state,  but  the  larvae  of  Medesicaste 
were  common  wherever  their  food-plant,  Aristolocliia  pistolocMa,  which 
grows  freely  on  most  of  the  dry  hill-sides  with  a  southern  aspect, 
occurred.  I  collected  a  considerable  number,  as  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  breed  four  Honnoratii  in  the  spring  from  larvsD  collected 
in  June,  1890.  This  beautiful  variety,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Digne  district,  is  interesting  as  showing  how  a  distinct  form 
may  spontaneously  arise.  It  is  in  a  large  measure  to  Honnoratii 
that  Digne  owes  its  entomological  celebrity.     A   considerable  portion 
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of  the  male  population  of  Digne  appear  to  lie  in  wait  for  it  when  it 
appears  in  May,  and  you  are  liable  to  be  approached  in  tbe  streets  with 
a  torrent  of  \oluh\e  provengal,  the  upshot  of  which  is  that  you  should 
purchase  for  some  fabulous  sum  a  specimen  of  this  variety  that  the 
fortunate  native  or  his  son  has  secured  in  the  spring. 

We  left  Digne  on  the  29th  July,  and  stopped  for  a  few  days  at 
Grenoble  on  the  way  home,  whence  we  made  an  excursion  to  La 
Grande  Chartreuse;  but  we  had  left  the  sun  behind  us  in  the  south, 
and  the  old  familiar  leaden  skies  with  rain  began  to  frown  upon  us. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  interesting  and  local  plants  that  we  noticed 
on  the  way  to  the  Monastery,  it  ought  to  be  an  excellent  locality  in 
fine  weather.  We  were,  however,  a  little  disappointed  in  seeing  a 
collection  of  butterflies  made  by  one  of  the  monks  and  shown  in  the 
library  of  their  Monastery. 

I  have  appended  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
species  noticed  at  Digne  during  our  stay,  besides  those  mentioned 
above : — 

Papilio  Podalirius. — A  second  brood  was  not  uncommon,  especially  near  almond 
trees.  P.  Alexanor. — The  imagines  noticed  of  this  species  were  mostly  worn.  The 
larvae,  however,  were  to  be  found  in  all  stages  on  Seseli  montanum.  The  larva  is 
very  conspicuous  on  its  slender  food-plant,  which  it  frequently  entirely  demolishes. 

Leuoophasia  Duponcheli. — A  second  brood  ;  the  variety  cfstiva,  of  Staudinger, 
of  this  local  species  was  common  all  round  Digne.  The  characteristic  green  mark- 
ings of  the  under-side  of  the  hind-wing  are  entirely  absent  in  the  male,  and  only 
very  faintly  indicated  in  the  female  of  the  summer  form. 

Thecla  ( Lceosopis)  rohoris. — A  few  worn  specimens  were  taken  in  the  gorges 
leading  out  of  Brachet's  land. 

Lyccena  Meleager. — The  male  of  this  species  was  common  round  Digne,  and  a 
few  specimens  of  the  handsome  females  were  taken,  including  three  specimens  of  a 
brown  variety  approaching  the  variety  Stevenii,  of  Treitschke.  L.  Admetus,  var. 
Rippertii.  —A  fairly  long  series  was  taken  flying  round  the  flowers  of  lavender 
{Lavandula  spica).  L.  Tolas. — A  few  larvae  of  this  fine  blue  were  found  in  the 
unripe  pods  of  the  bladder  senna  {Colutea  arhorescens),  which  was  common  about 
Digne,  especially  on  the  hill-side  at  the  back  of  the  old  Cathedral. 

Libythea  celtis. — One  specimen  of  this  curious  butterfly  was  taken  on  bramble 
blossom  on  Brachet's  property.  The  celtis  tree  does  not  appear  to  be  indigenous 
about  Digne,  so  probably  the  larva  will  feed  up  on  some  other  tree,  possibly  Prunus 
padus,  which  is  very  abundant. 

Melanargia  Oalatea,  var.  leucomelas. — A  fair  proportion  of  the  females  of 
Oalatea  taken  about  Digne  were  of  this  form. 

JSrehia  Sfygne,  E.  Tyndarus,  and  E.  Goante. — Les  Dourbes,  flying  with  E. 
Scipio.  A  few  E.  Neoridas,  which  was  just  beginning  to  emerge,  were  also  taken 
on  the  occasion  of  our  second  visit  to  Les  Dourbes  on  the  28th  July.  E.  Neoridas 
is  abundant  about  Digne  in  August. 
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Satyrus  Circe. — Fairly  common  about  Digne,  but  not  so  abundant  as  it  is 
further  south,  S.  Briseis. — Common  in  dry  stony  places,  especially  on  the  way  to 
Les  Dourbes.  S.  Fidia. — A  good  many  males  of  this  species  were  taken,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  catch,  from  its  habit  of  settling  on  the  bare  rock.  S.  Actcea. — Abundant 
all  round  Digne.  It  is  very  partial  to  a  small  species  of  Centaurea.  This  species 
must  be  quite  distinct  from  S.  Cordula,  which  is  common  on  the  same  banks  rather 
earlier  in  the  season.  S.  Arethusa. — One  specimen  only.  It  is  common  at  Digne 
in  August. 

Syricthus  carthami. — Rather  common  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  near  the 
sulphur  baths.  Some  specimens  approach  the  variety  Moeschleri.  S.  Alveus. — A 
few  specimens  of  this  protean  species  were  obtained,  which  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  var.  cirsii. 

Hesperia  lineola  and  H.  Actceon. — Both  these  species  were  common  round 
Digne,  and  frequented  the  lavender. 

Lewes:  1892. 


ON   A   NEW   GENUS    AND   SPECIES   OF  BELYTID^   FROM   NEW 

ZEALAND. 

BY    THE    EEV.    T.    A.    MAESHALL,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 


The  two  insects  in  fine  condition  here  described  are  undoubtedly 
<^  and  ?  ,  as  shown  by  the  circumstances  attending  their  discovery. 
The  apterous  $  differs  widely  from  the  other  sex,  yet  not  more  than 
in  the  other  cases  of  sexual  disparity  with  which  we  are  familiar  among 
the  Proctotrypids  ;  the  discrepancies  are  mainly  due  to  the  loss  of 
wings,  a  degradation  of  structure  always  accompanied  by  an  unde- 
veloped thorax ;  and  in  this  instance  by  the  almost  total  obliteration 
of  the  ocelli,  which  seem  to  exist  as  mere  rudiments  under  the  in- 
tegument of  the  vertex,  while  in  the  ^  ^^^7  ^^^  external  and  fully 
formed. 

The  antenna)  of  the  $  are  15-3ointed,aDd  those  of  the  ^  have  the 
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3rd  joint  (or  1st  joint  of  the  flagellum)  emarginate  ;  characters  which, 
at  once  refer  the  insects  to  the  group  of  Belyta  rather  than  that  of 
Diapria.  On  comparing  them  with  Forster's  tables  and  observations 
in  the  Hjm.  Stud.,  Hft.  ii,  which  remain  to  this  day  the  best  authority 
upon  the  subject,  but  contain  only  European  forms,  I  cannot  assign 
them  to  any  established  genus,  and  it  is  necessary  to  invent  a  new  one. 
This  I  have  named  Tanyzonus,  in  allusion  to  the  attenuated  form  of 
the  female  thorax ;  I  believe  this  compound  word,  however  obvious, 
has  not  been  used  before.  The  genus  being  founded  upon  both  sexes, 
and  accompanied  by  a  biological  notice  from  Mr.  Hudson,  tl;e  dis- 
coverer, which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  unknown  habits  of  an-  entire 
group,  possesses  a  degree  of  completeness  and  ^stability  far  from 
common  amongst  insects  of  this  kind. 

TANYZONUS,  n.  g. 

? .  Oculi  pilosi.  Ocelli  ohsoleti.  Antennce  clavatcB,  l6-articulatcs. 
Thorax  angnstissimus,  compressus,  ubique  in  eadem  planitie  situs  qua  et  caput 
et  petiolus,ccetero  ahdomine  midto  minus  elevatus  ;  protJiorax  in  colli  speciem 
hreviter  productus  ;  mesonotum  spina  ohtusa  utrinque  armatum  ;  scutellum 
nullum  ;  metatJiorax  horizontalis,  apice  quadrispinulosus .  Alee  omnino  nulla. 
JPedes  graciles,  subelongati,  femorihus  tibiisque  clavatis.  Abdomen  capite 
cum  thorace  paulo  longius  ;  segmentum  1^'"^  metathoracis  fere  longitudine,  cy- 
lindricum,  angustum,  3-canaliculatum ;  pars  posterior  maxima,  elliptico- 
globosa,  thorace  fere  quintuplo  latior,  e  segmentis  5  (ut  videtur)  superne 
confiata,  quarum  tria  apicalia  brevissi^na,  anmdiformia,  suturis  cegerrime 
distingtiendis .     Terebra  occulta. 

<? .  Longe  alius.  Oculi  vix  pubescentes.  Ocelli  conspicui.  Antennae 
longiores,  filiformes,  \4.-articulat(E,  articulo  '6^  extus  exciso.  Thorax  omnibus 
numeris  absolutus,  elevatus,  capite  multo  latior  ;  mesonotum  bisulcatum,  ad 
paraptera  spinula  utrinque  armatum;  scutellum  optime  determinatum,fossula 
antecedente  instructum  ;  metathorax  declivis,  petiolo  plus  duplo  latior,  apice 
bispinulosus.  Alee  amplce,  nervis  sicut  in  Belyta  instructce,  sed  cellula  radialis 
longissima,  apice  aperta.  Abdomen  quale  in  ?  ,  sed  nusquam  thorace  latius  ; 
pars  posterior  minus  inflata  ;  segmenta  apicalia  in  conspectu  6  hrevissima, 
annuliformia. 

T.    BOLITOPHIL^,    n.    Sp. 

$ .  Rufo-testaeea,  oculis  nigris ;  paulo  obscuriores  sunt  antennarum 
radiculcB,  prothorax,  metathoracis  Umbus  undique,  petioli  basis  cum  segmenti 
2^^^  margiite  antico.     Corpus  totum  IcBve,  pills  pallidis  plus  minus  obsitum. 

S  .  Niger,  antennis,  mesothorace,  pedibusque  rufis  ;  abdomen  infra  et 
apicem  versus  rufo-piceum.  Alee  subhyalince,  nervis  et  puncto  stigmatico 
sordiderufo-testaceis;  prcesto  sunt  in  ala  anteriore  nervus  subcostalis ;  radialis 
costcB  parallelus,  ante  alee  apicem  abruptus  ;  inter cubitalis  1'^^^  curvatus,  im- 
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perfectus ;  cubitalis  hasi  et  apice  obsoletus ;  prahrachialis  completus ;  analis 
hasi  incompletus  :  in  ala  posteriore  nervus  suhcostalis,  prcehrachialis  trans- 
versus.  '  Long.,  c?  ?  ,  2  lin. ;  alar,  exp.,  S  •  4|  lin. 

I  abstain  from  giving  tedious  details,  as  the  accompanying  outlines 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  these  creatures  than  many  vpords,  and  I 
fl^atter  myself  that  they  will  now  be  unmistakeable,  at  least,  until 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  shall  be  discovered.  I  have  not  taken 
^ny  characters  from  the  under-side,  the  specimens  being  carded  ; 
hence  the  oral  organs  coiild  not  be  described,  but  they  may  be  pretty 
safely  assumed  to  resemble  those  of  Belyta,  Anectata,  &c.,  and  their 
details  would  have  been  of  little  value.  The  under-side  of  the  abdo- 
men of  the  ?,  should,  however,  have  been  examined,  in  order  to  count 
the  segments,  the  sutures  being  hardly  visible  from  above.  The  2nd 
iand  3rd  segments  are  soldered  into  one,  which  covers  almost  the  whole 
abdomen  like  a  shield,  leaving  only  the  narrow  edges  of  the  apical 
segments  visible,  and  these,  in  the  ?  ,  are  not  easily  counted. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FiaURES. 

Fig.  1,  ?  ;  la,  antenna.  Fig.  2,  $  ;  2a,  basal  joints  of  antenna. 

Botusfleming  Eectory,  Hatt,  Cornwall : 
September  27th,  1892. 


NOTE  ON  TANTZONUS  BOLITOPEIL^,  MARSHALL,  PARASITIC  IN 
THE   NEW  ZEALAND   G-LOW-WORM. 

BY    G.    V.    nUDSOlS^,    F.E.S. 

During  the  early  part  of  June  a  young  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Albert 
Norris)  informed  me  that  he  had  found  pupae  of  the  New  Zealand 
"glow-worm"  {Bolitophila  luminosa)  attached  to  rocks  in  the  big  gully 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Wellington,  which,  from  their  shrivelled 
condition,  appeared  to  have  been  killed  by  some  parasitic  insect.  I  at 
once  examined  one  of  these  pupae,  and  found  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  species  of  Hymenoptera,  apparently  nearly  allied  to  the  Family 
Ichneumonidce.  The  pupa  of  the  parasite  was  imbedded  in  a  quantity 
of  refuse  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  unfortunate  glow-worm  pupa. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  the  Rymenoptera  a  single  specimen  only 
was  contained  in  each  host. 

On  June  21st  one  of  the  parasites  appeared  in  the  perfect  con- 
dition. It  was  apterous,  and  resembled  in  the  closest  possible  manner 
a  worker  ant ;    on  a  further  examination,  however,  I  found  that  the 
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insect  was  really  referable  to  the  Family  ProctotrypidcB.  On  June 
23rd  another  parasite  emerged.  This  specimen  was  furnished  with 
ample  wings,  and  is  consequently  the  male. 

The  discovery  of  this  parasite  adds  another  chapter  to  the  already 
remarkable  life-history  of  the  New  Zealand  luminous  Dipteron. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  :  1892. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    C0CCII)2E    (No.   24). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

LeCANIUM    CAPREiE. 
Coccus  caprecE,  Linn.,  S.  N.,  ii,  741, 14  ;  De  Geer,  M^m.,  vi,  440,  2,  t.  28,  figs.  13, 14  ; 

Modeer,  Goth.  Yet.  Handl.,  i,  22, 
15  ;    Gmel.,   S.   N.,  i,  2218,  14  ; 
?  Fonscol.,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France, 
iii,  213,  3. 
Lecanium  caprecB,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochen., 

245,  20,  pi.  xi,  fig.  14. 
Coccus  cyprcBola,  Dalm  ,  K.  Yet.  Acad. 
Handl.  for  1825,  367,  5,  tab.  ir, 
figs.  13—15. 
Coccus  gibber,  Dalm.,  id.,  366,  4,  t.  iv, 

figs.  11,  12. 
Lecanium  salicis,  Bouche,  Stett.  Ent. 
Zeit.,  1851,  112,3. 
?  adult.  Scale  chestnut-brown, 
sometimes  lightly  mottled  with  yel- 
lowish, smooth,  shining,  large,  high, 
almost  circular,  highest  and  broadest  anteriorly,  but  narrowed  (at  times  constricted), 
and  more  or  less  briefly  produced  posteriorly,  very  tumid,  overlapping  and  clasping 
half-round  the  small  stem  of  the  food-plant,  nearly  perpendicular  in  front,  vertex 
at  times  slightly  gibbous,  the  curve  thence  forwards  abrupt,  backwards  declivous  ; 
scarcely  punctured  above  the  margin  ;  anal  cleft  with  parallel  sides.  Antennae 
(fig.  1)  stout,  of  six  joints  :  the  1st  short,  with  two  hairs  ;  2nd  twice  as  long,  with 
one  hair  ;  3rd  much  longer  than  all  the  remainder  together,  constricted  and  narrower 
near  the  apex,  with  two  hairs  at  the  constriction  ;  4th  to  6th  short,  equal ;  4th  and 
5th  each  with  one  hair;  6th  with  about  six.  Legs  (fig.  2)  stout,  tibiae  about  one- 
third  longer  than  the  tarsi,  each  with  few  short  hairs  ;  digitules  short,  ordinary. 

Diameter  and  height,  6  mm.  ;  or  length,  7  mm.,  breadth,  6  mm.  ;  height,  6  mm. 
^  scale  grey-white,  smooth,  ordinary. 
Larvee  ordinary,  yellow  ;  eyes  piceous. 

Almost  all  the  authors  that  have  described  the  Linnean  species 
give  some  species  of  Saliic  as  the  food-plant.  Fonscolombe,  however, 
gives  also  as  habitat,  "  Cytise  des  Alpes  et  sur  I'Arbouzier,"  but  it 
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may  be  doubted  if  his  description  applies  to  Linne's  C.  caprew,  and 
also  if  his  observation  refers  alw^ijs  to  one  species,  although  he  says : 
"  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  ce  ne  soit  la  meme  espece,  malgre  la  difference 
de  I'habitation."  Signoret  had  his  one  example  from  poplar,  Dalman 
says  his  C.  cyprceola  lives  on  various  trees,  among  others  on  Salix 
caprea,  and  although  he  was  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the  Linnean 
C.  caprecB,  he  did  not  adopt  the  name  because  it  was  applicable  to 
other  species  living  on  that  plant,  including  his  C.  gihher,  which,  in 
some  of  its  stages,  he  says  it  much  resembles! 

Coccus  caprecd^  Linn.,  is  in  the  old  lists  of  British  CoccidcB  cited 
by  Stephens  (Syst.  Cat.  Brit.  Ins  ,  ii,  368),  but  until  now  it  has  not 
been  described  in  England.  Walker  omits  it  from  his  "  List  of 
British  Hemiptera,"  1860.  In  June,  1885,  I  found  two  ?  and  one  ^ 
scale  on  Salix  alba  in  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham. 

In  April,  1889,  I  received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Pascoe  two  ?  scales  of 
a  Lecanium,  obtained  by  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow  from  a  rose  tree, 
about  which  I  could  not  at  the  time  determine  :  they  were  not  L. 
rosarum,  Snellen  von  Yollenhoven,  which  I  had  previously  from  Mr. 
G.  S.  Saunders,  off  roses  at  Canterbury.  In  July,  1891,  Mr.  James 
Eardley  Mason  sent  a  good  many  examples  of  a  Lecanium  found  on  a 
rose  tree  growing  up  his  house  at  Alford,  Lincolnshire.  These  are 
evidently  the  same  species  as  the  last  mentioned,  yet  the  habitat 
rather  made  me  hesitate  in  the  belief  that  they  were,  as  they  seemed 
to  be,  L.  caprecB,  and  a  microscopical  examination  alone  could  deter- 
mine. Being  precluded  from  this  at  the  time  I  sent  some  to  my  ever 
willing  aid,  Mr.  Newstead  ;  and  his  examination,  and  drawings  of  the 
antennae  and  legs,  here  reproduced,  show  decisively  that  the  species  is 
identical  with  that  described  by  Signoret,  and  except  the  one  discre- 
pancy noticed  below,  it  is  otherwise  conformable  to  the  characters  of 
the  Linnean  species.  The  antennae  (remarkable  in  the  3rd  joint)  and 
the  legs  are  now  first  figured ;  Signoret  only  described  the  antennae, 
and  could  not  obtain  the  legs. 

Curiously,  among  the  specimens  from  Mr.  Mason's  rose  tree  were 
a  few  of  full  size,  with  a  large,  prominent  mameJon  on  each  side  of 
the  dorsum,  the  two  distinctly  separated  from  each  other,  just  like 
Dalman's  figure  of  his  C.  gihher.  I  drew  Mr.  Newstead's  special 
attention  to  these  forms,  with  reference  to  observation  of  the  antennae 
and  legs,  and  he  reports  that  these  members  are  quite  identical  in 
character  with  those  of  the  normal  form  of  the  insects  living  on  the 
same  rose  stems  ;  I  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  they  are  all  of  one 
species,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  contour  of  the   scales  is  solely 
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the  result  of   the  action   of    the  enclosed  parasites,  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Newstead  in  his  note  on  the  subject  {cf.  vol.  ii,  n.  s.,  p.  267). 

Dalman's  0.  gibber^  stated  to  live  on  poplar,  birch,  hazel,  and  other 
foliage-trees,  has  the  scale  represented  (Z.  c.)  of  several  forms,  varying 
so  much  that  Signoret  deemed  there  was  more  than  one  species.  He 
took  one,  Dalman's  No.  8,  which  he  obtained  from  an  alder,  as  the 
type,  and  figured  it,  as  also  did  Westwood  in  his  Modern  Classification 
of  Insects,  ii,  fig.  118,  18.  I  have  already  adverted  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
xxiv,  101)  to  this  form,  of  which  I  had  two  examples  from  an  oak 
with  Lecanium  fuscum,  and  suggested  that  it  is  a  variation  of  that 
species  ;  I  am  now  disposed  to  confirm  this,  and  to  believe  that  the 
gibbosity  of  the  scale  was  caused  by  the  action  of  parasites,  and  also 
that  all  the  variations  of  the  scale  noted  and  figured  by  Dalman  have 
been  consequent  on  parasites,  possibly  of  more  than  one  kind,  and  are 
not  of  specific  value  ;  thus,  his  Coccus  gihher  cannot  be  maintained 
as  a  species. 

Further,  in  his  description  of  Coccus  ca'prece  {I.  c),  Linne  has 
"  antice  obtusus  et  bifidus  ;"  now,  the  latter  word  does  not  apply  to 
the  ordinary  scale,  but  very  well  expresses  the  doubly-gibbous  form ; 
so  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he  had  at  least  some  examples  of 
this  kind  before  him,  perhaps  all  were  so. 

The  identification  of  the  parasites  will  be  of  much  interest,  and 
still  more  so  the  elucidation  of  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  them  to 
accomplish  such  peculiar  results.  I  wonder  if  they  are  the  larvsB  of 
the  Coleopterous  ^rachytarsus^  which  are  known  to  live  on  Coccids ; 
indeed,  Dalman  found  two  species  of  the  genus  in  his  G.  cyprceola 
{cf.  vol.  ii,  n.  s.,  p.  98). 
Lewisham  :  August,  1891. 


CALLIMORPHA   HERA   IN   SOUTH   DEYON. 

BY    W.    BROOKS. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1882, 1  was  staying  a  few  days  at  Staplake  House, 
the  residence  of  Captain  CoUey,  where  also  resided  the  children  of  the  late  S.  L. 
Waring,  Esq. — it  was  with  his  two  eldest  sons  that  I  had  been  beating  the  hedges 
of  both  sides  of  a  narrow  lane  for  about  half  a  mile  ;  being  nearly  lunch  time  we 
retraced  our  steps  leisurely  down  the  centre  of  the  lane ;  when  near  to  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  lane  1  discovered  a  large  reddish  looking  insect  flying  quite  close  round  our 
heads,  I  instantly  struck  at  it  but  missed  it,  when  it  darted  into  the  hedge,  and  was 
soon  dislodged,  and  captured,  having  evidently  been  displaced  by  our  beating  some 
twenty  minutes  earlier.  Each  of  us  was  so  excited  at  our  new  captui'e  that  we  beat 
and  re-beat  all  hedges  for  some  considerable  distance  around  without  success  for 
nearly  a  week,  when  another,  a  damaged  specimen,  was   beaten  out.     I    may  here 
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mention,  that  as  our  new  capture  was  shown  to  the  numerous  occupants  of  Staplake 
House,  no  particular  surprise  was  elicited,  as  more  than  one  soon  declared  they  had 
seen  several  like  that. 

In  August,  1883,  two  others  were  taken  in  the  gardens  at  Staplake,  and  one 
found  on  the  road  just  over  the  garden  fences,  but  it  was  so  damaged  by  having 
been  run  over  by  some  passing  vehicle,  that  it  was  not  kept.  In  August,  1884,  we 
were  again  beating  hedges,  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  where  our  former  captures 
had  been  effected  in  the  previous  years,  when  the  object  of  our  search  was  again 
found  by  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Waring,  who  then  asked  me  to  bottle  it  for  him, 
while  so  doing  he  took  my  net  and  was  off  again,  and  soon  had  his  second  capture ; 
while  he  bottled  this  example  I  commenced  to  beat  the  hedge  inside  the  field,  when, 
in  an  instant,  I  had  caught  the  third.  All  three  being  good  specimens,  the  thought 
struck  me  as  strange  that  our  first  and  third  captures  were  within  three  feet  of  a  gate 
post,  through  this  gateway  they  had  been  carting  corn,  a  quantity  of  the  straws  had 
been  torn  from  the  loads  and  lodged  on  the  fence,  and  from  under  this  unlikely 
place  the  two  were  taken.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  were  leisurely  walking 
ovei  our  old  hunting  ground,  when,  by  an  accidental  touch  of  the  hedge  with  a 
stick,  one  bolted  out  and  was  caught,  as  it  settled  on  the  opposite  bank,  by  Mr. 
Waring  ;  on  the  Monday  evening  I,  with  Mr.  Waring  and  two  lads,  had  beat  a 
narrow  lane,  so  narrow,  that  by  walking  down  the  centre,  one  could  and  did  net  at 
both  sides,  the  boys  being  at  least  twenty  yards  in  our  rear,  when  one  of  them  called 
out  that  a  large  insect  had  just  got  up  and  flown  over  the  hedges,  in  an  instant  to 
return  exactly  to  where  I  was,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  my  prisoner,  making 
in  all  five  specimens,  three  of  which  had  fallen  to  my  share.  Let  me  here  note  that 
undoubtedly  this  had  been  disturbed  by  the  beating  stick,  had  fallen,  and  rose  to 
fly  considerably  faster  than  any  found  during  the  day-time. 

Again,  in  1885,  I  was  on  my  old  hunting  ground  in  search  of  C.  Hera.  On  the 
12th  Mr.  Waring  and  I  had  gone  up  the  same  lane  where  our  last  insect  in  1884  had 
been  taken,  my  son  (a  lad  of  12)  had  followed  us  later  on  in  the  same  narrow  lane, 
when  he  saw  the  object  of  our  search  on  the  wing,  and  he  managed  to  get  it.  On 
the  16th,  when  returning  from  the  Warren,  an  enclosure  from  the  sea,  we  were 
beating  on  each  side  of  the  road,  when,  strange  to  say,  G.  Hera  was  again  dislodged 
near  a  gate  post  where  there  were  loose  straws  on  the  hedge. 

In  1888,  after  a  lapse  of  three  summers,  I  again  visited  my  old  quarters 
arriving  there  on  August  18th.  On  the  19th  the  mangled  remains  of  a  fine  Hera, 
were  found  in  Waters  Lane.  The  weather  now  set  in  wet  for  several  days,  and 
nothing  was  found  until  the  31st,  when  one  was  seen  to  fly  into  a  shrub  {Thuja 
aureum)  in  the  garden,  was  caught,  and  found  to  be  damaged. 

Mr.  Waring  and  friends  walked  to  Dawlish,  and  saw  a  fine  one  setting  on  a 
stone  wall,  of  the  var.  lutescens,  but  failed  to  obtain  it.  On  September  2nd  I  left  for 
London,  but  left  net  and  killing  bottle  with  the  garden  boy,  who  caught  me  twO' 
more,  which  were  duly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Waring. 

You  will  find  that  C.  Hera  has  been  found  under  various  circumstances,  and  no 
fixed  place  I  think  can  be  given.  My  young  friend,  W.  Waring,  has  found  several 
of  his  own  on  a  slope  covered  with  long  and  coarse  grass,  &c.,  close  to  the  Estuary. 

Grange  Hall,  Kotherham  : 

September  Ibth  1892. 
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[While  at  Sheffield  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  driven  over  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall  to 
G-range  Hall  to  see  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  gardener  there.  I  found  Mr. 
Brooks  an  enthusiastic  collector,  but  also  a  somewhat  aggrieved  and  injured  man, 
sundry  severe  strictures  passed  some  few  years  ago  upon  his  captures  of  CallimorpJia 
Hera  still  rankling  in  his  mind.  Documentary  and  other  evidence  produced  by  him 
so  fully  convinced  me  of  the  genuineness  of  his  captures  (some  of  which  he  still 
has),  and  of  his  own  good  faith,  that  I  recommended  him  to  furnish  details  of  his 
captures  for  this  Magazine.  He  was  gardener  to  the  late  Samuel  Long  Waring, 
Esq.,  at  The  Oaks,  Norwood,  and  from  him  imbibed  a  taste  for  entomology.  After 
his  decease,  Mr.  Brooks  purchased  at  the  sale  one  of  his  cabinets,  which  he  still  has, 
and  thus  provided,  began  to  collect  with  energy  ;  and  was  subsequently  invited  to 
Starcross,  Devon,  the  residence  of  the  guardian  of  Mr.  Waring's  children,  to  collect 
with  the  lads  in  their  holidays.  On  this  occasion  he  first  met  with  Callimorpha 
Hera,  as  described  by  him,  and  his  good  fortune  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  lads 
and  their  schoolfellows  to  obtain  and  send  him  specimens,  besides  those  he  took  in 
subsequent  years.  These  details  may  seem  unimportant,  but  they  explain  the  cap- 
tures upon  which  doubt  has,  through  some  misconceptions,  been  thrown.  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  from  the  date  of  Mr.  D'Orville's  capture  of 
C.  Hera  in  August,  1871,  at  the  least,  the  insect  has  not  only  inhabited  that  dis- 
trict, but  spread  in  increasing  or  decreasing  numbers,  as  influenced  by  natural 
causes  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  rare  and  local  species.  Whether,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  had,  prior  to  1871,  been  accidentally  introduced  to  a  nursery  with 
plants  from  abroad,  or  whether  it  was  a  voluntary  immigrant,  are  points  which 
probably  can  never  be  settled  ;  but,  from  the  known  difficulty  experienced  in  intro- 
ducing and  colonizing  Lepidoptera  in  new  localities,  the  latter  supposition  appears 
the  more  probable.  That  the  insect  is  now  a  well  established  and  regularly  occurring 
species  in  Devonshire  admits  of  no  question. — C.  Gr.  Baerett,  39,  Linden  Grove, 
Nunhead,  S.E.  :   October  1th,  1892]. 


FURTHER   NOTES    ON    OUR   RUSH-FEEDING    COLEOPHOR^. 
BY    JOHN    H.    WOOD,    M.B. 

I  will  first  of  all  set  right  a  point  in  the  natural  history  o£ 
ccespititiella  that  my  former  notes  left  doubtful.  I  now  find  that  the 
larva  follows  the  usual  rule,  and  that  there  is  no  irregularity,  as  T  had 
supposed,  in  the  age  at  which  it  begins  to  make  its  case,  but  that  it 
sets  about  the  operation  shortly  after  the  final  moult  has  taken  place. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  I  also  hinted  at  the  probable  existence 
of  still  another  undescribed  species,  which,  at  the  time  of  writing,  I 
knew  only  in  the  larval  state.  Having  now  bred  the  moth  itself  in 
some  numbers,  I  need  hesitate  no  longer  at  introducing  it.  It  is  a 
small  ochreous-grey  species,  without  any  trace  whatever  in  the  fore- 
wings  of  the  streaks  usually  more  or  less  present  in  the  members  of 
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this   group,  so   that  the  name  of  agrammella  may  be  appropriately 
applied  to  it. 

COLEOPHOIIA    AGRAMMELLA. 

Exp.  al.,  4 — 4^  lines.  Fore-wings  narrow  and  very  pointed,  uniformly  ochreous- 
grey,  with  the  costa  narrowly  white  as  far  as  the  fringe.  Antenna?  white,  completely 
annulated  with  dark  grey ;  occasionally  in  the  ?  the  annulations  are  slightly 
interrupted  underneath  by  the  white  ground  colour.  It  has  the  narrow  pointed 
■■^'wig^  oi  cmsipititiella  a,nd  glaucicolella,  but  may  be  known  from  them  by  its  much 
smaller  size,  more  completely  annulated  antennse,  and  the  absence  of  all  indications 
of  streaks  in  the  fore-wings. 

Larva  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Head  brown,  a  trifle  clouded  with 
grey  on  the  crown,  with  the  eyes  black  and  the  mouth  parts  brown.  Thoracic  plates 
grey;  that  on  ii  with  a  white  dividing  line  ;  all  four  parts  of  the  dorsal  plate  on  iii 
present ;  on  iv  the  two  posterior  parts  or  subplates  are  absent,  but  the  anterior  pair 
are  unusually  large  and  distinct.  The  ordinary  spiracular  plates  are  of  nearly  equal 
size,  that  on  iv  being  only  a  trifle  smaller  than  those  on  iii  and  ii.    Anal  plate  black. 

Its  favourite  food  seems  to  be  Juncus  conglomeratus,  but  it  occurs 
not  unfrequently  on  effusiis  and  lamprocarpus,  and  very  rarely  on 
glaucus.  Probably  it  affects  other  rushes,  but  these  are  as  yet  the 
only  ones  on  which  J  have  found  it.  It  becomes  full-fed  at  the  same 
time  as  ccespititiella,  viz.,  about  the  end  of  October  or  a  little  later  ; 
it  then  hides  away  for  the  w^inter  among  the  herbage,  pupates  in  the 
spring,  and  the  moth  emerges  in  June.  The  case  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance, budding  out  from  an  opening  in  a  capsule,  when  the  larva 
is  well  advanced  in  its  penultimate  skin.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
simple  cases,  in  which  the  seed  envelopes  of  the  rush  are  not  used  in 
the  construction.  It  has  quite  a  distinct  character,  and  differs  in 
several  respects  from  any  of  the  others.  Its  chief  distinguishing 
feature  is  its  colour,  which  is  grey,  sometimes  almost  black ;  it  is  also 
more  thickly  covered  with  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  and  both  ends 
of  the  case  are  equally  roughened  with  them.  These  particles  are 
disposed  in  broad  longitudinal  bands,  leaving  several  (their  number  is 
variable)  narrow  smooth  lines  in  the  intervals,  which  are  very  notice- 
able in  the  fresh  case,  and  highly  characteristic,  nothing  approaching 
them  being  ever  met  wath  in  the  cases  of  the  allied  species.  In 
general  form,  however,  it  resembles  the  case  of  ccGspititiella  or  glauci- 
colella.  except  that  it  is  much  smaller. 

This  little  ColeopJiora  is  a  thoroughly  woodland  insect,  widely 
distributed,  but  by  no  means  common  in  this  neighbourhood.  As 
more  than  one  case  on  a  rush-head  seldom  occurs,  collecting  them  is 
rather  tedious  work,  whilst,  yet  further,  they  are  apt,  from  their  small 
size  and  dark  colour,  to  be  overlooked  among  the  pale  and  more  con- 
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spicuous  cases  of  ccBspititiella  that  crowd  the  plants  at  the  same  time. 

Doubtless  it  will  turn  up  in  many  places,  though  both  Mr.  Fletcher 

and  Mr.  Bankes,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens  of  the  case  last  year,  failed 

to  find  it  in  their  parts  of  the  country. 

Following  the  practice  pursued  in  the  first  portion  of  these  notes, 

I  will  now  give  a  figure  of  the  ven- 
tral plate  of  the  8th  segment  in  the 
female  ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
through  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Bankes  and  Fletcher,  w^ho  supplied 
me  most  liberally  with  material,  I 
am  able  to  complete  this  part  of 
the  subject,  by  adding  also  repre- 
sentations of  the  parts  in  adjimctella 
and  obtusella,  the  two  seaside  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Lettered  on  the 
same  plan  as  before,  but  few  words 
c.  agrammeiia.  of    explanation   are   needed.      All 

three,  it  will  be  noticed,  differ  widely  amongst  themselves,  and  equally 

so  from  the  five  figured  first.     In  agrammeiia  the  difference  is  even 

greater  than 

at  first  sight 

appears,  for 

the    outer 

portion   (b) 

of  the  geni- 
tal canal  is 

internal    to 

the  plate,  to 

the    inner 

surface     of 

which  it   is 

attached, 

and  it  opens  C.  adjunctella. 

externally  just  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  ;  consequently,  the 
genital  aperture  lies  behind  the  plate,  just  inside  its  edge.  In  adjunc- 
tella the  arrangement  holds  an  intermediate  position.  The  outer 
portion  (b)  of  the  canal  lies  at  first  on  the  inside  of  the  plate,  it  then 
pierces  the  plate  nearly  in  its  middle,  and  over  the  opening  is  thrown 
the  strong  chitinous  hoop  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  genitalia. 
I  may  add,  that  the  distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner  portions 


C.  obtusella. 
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of  the  genital  canal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  wall,  which  is 
chitinous  in  the  one  and  fleshy  or  fibrous  in  the  other,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation being  clearly  defined. 

EXPLANATION   OF  FIGURES. 

a — genital  aperture. 

b — outer  portion  of  genital  canal. 

c — commencement  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  same  canal. 

d  d — external  pockets. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury  : 

October  lOth,  1892. 


NOTES   ON   ETHIOPIAN   ERYNCROTA. 

BY    W.    L.    DISTATfT,    F.E.S. 

{continued  from  page  239). 

Earn.  COEEID^. 
Div.  DALADERARIA. 
Oyengua,  n.  g. 
Allied  to  Dalader,  A.  and  S.,  and  Rormamhog aster,  Karsch,  but  differing  from 
these  genera  by  the  following  characteristics  : — The  basal  joint  of  the  antennse  is 
obsoletely  tuberculated — much  more  prominently  so  in  the  immature  stages  of  the 
typical  species  described — thus  showing  an  alliance  to  the  genus  Odontorhophala, 
Stal.  The  head  is  very  strongly  emarginate  between  the  antenniferous  tubercles ; 
the  dilatation  of  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  is  very  much  developed  outwardly, 
but  is  scarcely  perceptible  inwardly ;  the  rostrum  reaches  the  intermediate  coxas  ; 
the  pronotum  has  not  the  lateral  angles  produced  in  flat  lobular  dilatations,  but 
angulated  ;  the  angles  subacute,  directed  forwardly  and  a  little  upwardly  ;  the  abdo- 
men is  strongly  dilated  on  each  side,  but  the  dilated  margins  are  very  uneven,  deeply 
sinuated  anteriorly,  subquadrately  produced  at  centre,  and  then  regularly  narrowed 
to  apex  ;  the  femora  ax'e  strongly  spined  beneath ;  the  anterior  trochanters  have  a 
mere  obsolete  basal  spine  or  tubercle  ;  other  characters  generally  as  in  Dalader. 

Otengtja  apeeta,  n.  sp. 
Body  above  brownish-ochraceous ;  the  membrane,  dilated  margins  of  abdomen, 
antennse,  legs,  and  under-side  of  body,  fuscous.  Antennae  pale  fuscous,  the  third 
joint  with  its  dilatation  black,  and  its  base  pale  fuscous  (fourth  joint  mutilated). 
Body  beneath  speckled  with  black  ;  femora  with  the  spines  and  some  very  obscure 
tubercles  blackish  j  tibiae  pale  fuscous,  spotted  or  subannulated  with  fuscous  ;  tarsi 
pale  fuscous.  Long.,  29  mm.     Max.  exp.  abdom.,  20  mm. 

Sah.  :  Old  Calabar  {Rutherford) . 

Fain.  LYG^ID^. 
Sub-Fam.  LYG^IN^. 
Transvaalia  flavescens,  n.  sp. 
Body  above  ochraceous  ;    head,  antennae,  legs,  and  scutellum,  excluding  apex. 
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very  dark  fuscous  or  black.  Pronotum,  with  the  anterior  margin,  sanguineous,  which 
is  preceded  by  a  broad  black  fascia.  Base  of  pronotum — centrally  joining  the 
anterior  fascia  —a  broad,  central,  transverse  fascia  to  corium,  and  the  membrane  pale 
fuscous,  the  last  with  the  basal  angle  pale  greyish,  and  with  a  discal  ochraceous  spot. 
Body  beneath  ochraceous ;  head  beneath,  transverse  fasciae  to  sternum,  and  the  disc 
of  the  abdomen,  blackish  ;  anterior  margin  of  presternum,  posterior  margins  of  meso- 
and  metasternum,  and  coxal  spots,  sanguineous. 

Var.  a. — Head,  antennae,  and  anterior  fasciae  to  pronotum  dull  reddish,  not 
black. 

Var.  h. — Very  pale  in  hue,  the  membrane  greyish,  and  the  transverse  fascia  to 
corium  obsolete ;  antennae  dull  reddish,  with  the  apical  joint  much  paler  in  hue. 

The  second  joint  of  the  antennae  is  slightly,  but  distinctly,  longer  than  the 
third.  Long.,  12  to  13  mm. 

Hah.  :  Transvaal ;  Pretoria. 

This  species  can  be  easily  recognised  in  all  its  varietal  forms  by 
the  discal  ochraceous  spot  to  the  corium.  It  constitutes  a  second 
species  of  the  genus  which  I  recently  described  (Nat.  in  Trans., 
Append.,  p.  253),  and  forms  part  of  a  collection  of  insects  received 
from  the  Transvaal  since  my  return. 

Eussell  Hill  Eoad,  Purley  : 
October,  1892. 


Colias  Edusa  (Helice)  at  Charmouth. — I  was  at  Charmouth  during  August,  and 
throughout  the  month  found  Colias  Edusa  common,  and  at  times  very  abundant  in 
a  place  on  the  cliffs  just  above  the  shore  which  abounded  in  the  Melilot  trefoil.  We 
captured  two  of  the  variety  JTe/ice,and  saw  one  other,  and  one  was  taken  by  another 
collector.  Coleoptera  were  extremely  scarce,  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  August  is,  from  my 
experience,  about  the  worst  month  in  the  year  for  beetles ;  I  only  found  a  single 
specimen  of  Lehia  chlorocephala,  var.  chrysocepliala,  and  Trechus  lapidosus,  which 
were  abundant  last  year,  seemed  very  scarce  the  only  time  I  searched  for  it ;  a  single 
specimen  of  Cassida  murrcBa  was  the  only  other  thing  that  occurred  worthy  of 
record.  I  might  add  that  I  saw,  but  did  not  capture,  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
Hemipteron,  Dercsocoris  seticornis,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  three  living  examples. 
— W.  W.  FowLEE,  Lincoln  :   October  1th,  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  (Helice)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — My  experience  in  the  middle  of 
August  was  very  different  to  that  of  Mr.  McLachlan  early  in  September.  Between 
Berabridge  and  Sandown  I  found  Colias  Edusa  in  great  abundance  ;  I  could  have 
captured  scores  of  them,  especially  in  a  clover  field  just  north  of  Whitecliff  Bay. 
I  saw  one  Helice  but  missed  it.  Vanessa  Atalanta  was  certainly  extraordinarily 
abundant,  as,  indeed,  I  have  also  observed  it  to  be  in  the  following  places  this  year : — 
Southwold,  Suffolk  ;  Downham  Market,  Norfolk  ;  Outwell,  near  Wisbech  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  Offley,  near  Hitchin,  Herts.  ;  and  at  Grodalming,  Surrey.  It  is  curious 
how  Atalanta  swarms  round  a  wound  in  the  bark  of  oak  trees  in  spite  of  repeated 
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disturbance.  V.  cardui  I  found  tolerably  abundant  at  Bembridge,  particularly  on 
the  Grolf  Links,  V.  lo  was  certainly  scarce,  but  I  saw  several  specimens  in  the 
Bembridge  neighbourhood.— Oswald  H.  Lattek,  Charterhouse,  Grodalming  :  Octo- 
ber 2nd,  1892. 

Colias  Hyale  atid  C.  Edusa  {Helice)  in  SuffolTc. — As  I  have  not  yet  observed 
any  record  of  these  forms  from  Suffolk,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning  that 
they  were  abundant  at  Southwold,  Suffolk,  all  this  August.  I  saw  several  C.  Edusa 
myself,  and  a  boy  in  the  house  where  I  was  staying  caught  numbers  ;  he  also  cap- 
tured one  Helice.  C.  Hyale  was  quite  common,  but  apparently  only  over  a  limited 
area  in  the  low  lying  land  close  to  the  sea,  just  north  of  Southwold  itself.  I  may 
also  mention  that  C.  Edusa  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  above 
mentioned  in  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire  and  Herts,  but  was  not  plentiful,  except  near 
Hitchin.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weather  was  cold 
and  blustering  when  I  was  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  therefore  rendered  it 
improbable  that  many  would  be  on  the  wing. — Id. 

Colias  Edusa  in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales. — I  saw  a  specimen  of  this  but- 
terfly in  a  clover  field  above  the  village  of  Harlech  on  September  13th  this  year, 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  spot  where  I  saw  one  in  September,  1876.  I  also 
saw  two  others  near  Maentwrog  the  following  week,  but  I  saw  none  in  Carnarvonshire, 
either  at  Capel  Curig  or  Bettws-y-Coed,  where  I  stayed  about  a  week  from  Septem- 
ber 21st.  As  usual,  Lepidoptera  were  scarce  in  North  Wales.  Larvae  of  Cucullia 
asteris,  Botys  terrealis,  and  a  Tortrix,  were  found  on  golden  rod,  but  very  locally  ; 
one  specimen  of  Stenopteryx  hyhridalis  occurred  at  Tan-y-Bwlch  ;  one  Depressaria 
Alstroemeriana  at  Harlech  ;  three  Gelechia  junctella  were  beaten  out  of  oak  at 
Capel  Curig,  along  with  Cerostoma  radiatella  and  sylvella  -,  Grapta  c-alhum  was 
abundant  near  Trefriw,  with  the  three  common  Vanessce  ;  and  a  few  more  common 
moths,  made  up  the  remainder  of  a  meagre  result. — A.  F.  GtEIFFith,  Brighton  : 
October,  1892. 

Plusia  gamma. — The  article  by  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Porritt  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Magazine  on  a  probably  hitherto  undescribed  form  of  the  larva  of  Plusia  gamma 
immediately  brought  to  my  mind  a  similar  experience  during  last  July.  On  the  6th, 
10th  and  14th  of  that  month  ray  boys  discovered  several  small  half  looper  larvse 
whilst  searching  amongst  Matricaria  for  those  of  Cucullia  chamomillce.  I  was 
much  puzzled  with  these  larvee,  although  I  had  a  suspicion  that  they  would  produce 
P.  gamma,  but  they  were  so  totally  different  from  the  usual  form  that  I  thought  I 
might  be  mistaken.  Speaking  from  memory  they  exactly  coincided  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Porritt,  and  it  was  the  dark  olive-green  colour  of  the  stripes 
that  so  especially  attracted  my  attention  and  caused  my  doubts,  which  were  increased 
by  the  smallness  of  the  larvse  at  the  time  of  the  pupal  change.  Only  three  indi- 
viduals assumed  the  perfect  state,  the  remainder  of  the  larvae  having  died  without 
spinning  up,  although  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  food.  Two  specimens  emerged 
on  August  16th,  and  one  later,  but  all  were  very  diminutive,  and  had  the  same  pale 
silvery  appearance  tliat  struck  Mr.  Porritt.  Two  by  accident  escaped,  but  the  third 
specimen  is  now  in  the  cabinet.     I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  fancied   that  the  usual 
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attenuated  character  of  the  front  segments  of  the  larvse  was  absent  in  my  individuals. 
As  bearing  upon  Mr.  Porritt's  observations,  you  may  perhaps  consider  these  remarks 
worth  publishing  in  the  Magazine. — J.  C.  Miller,  Langley  Road,  Elmer's  End, 
Beckenham,  S.E. :   October  1st,  1892. 

Pterophorus  Lienigianus  in  North  Kent  and  South  Devon. — As  there  are  so  very 
few  published  captures  of  this  reputed  local  species,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
place  on  record  my  taking  a  single  specimen  on  September  19th,  1886,  flying  at  dusk 
in  our  garden  here,  and  a  second  in  September,  1888,  by  beating  hedgerows  in  the 
lane  leading  from  Teignmouth  to  Haldon.  This  month  the  larvee  have  not  been  at 
all  uncommon  in  this  district,  but  are  confined  to  extremely  restricted  spots,  having 
only  been  observed  at  four  places  in  a  radius  of  several  miles,  although  their  food- 
plant,  Artemisia  vulgaris,  is  abundant  in  many  of  our  hedge  banks,  disused  gravel 
pits,  &c.  An  admirable  account  of  the  habits  of  the  larvfs  will  be  found  in  Vol.  viii, 
p.  156,  of  this  Magazine. — B.  A.  Bowee,  Lee  :   October  l^th,  1892. 

Eros  {Platycis)  minutus,  F.,  in  Gloucestershire. — I  have  to  record  the  capture 
of  a  series  of  Eros  {Platycis)  minutus  in  Splatts'  Wood,  GTloucestershire.  I  took  a 
small  series  on  September  3rd,  1892,  in  an  old  stump  of  ash  ;  most  of  them  were 
found  in  the  frass  in  the  burrows  of  Sinodendron  cylindricum  which  were  on  the 
stump ;  the  <J  and  ?  were  also  in  cop.  on  the  above  date.  On  August  14th  I  found 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Acanthocinus  cedilis,  (^ ,  in  Bagley  Wood,  Oxford,  on  a 
fallen  log  of  wood ;  I  caught  it  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  flying ;  as  I  have  not  been  to 
the  locality  since,!  have  not  found  another.  I  kept  it  alive  for  nearly  a  month  by 
feeding  it  upon  sugar  and  ripe  fruits  I  have  to  record  another  ants'  nest  beetle, 
viz.,  Cetonia  aurata  ;  I  found  two  cocoons  in  a  nest  of  the  wood-ant,  and,  on  opening 
one,  I  found  a  specimen  of  Cetonia  aurata  in  a  perfect  condition.  The  ants'  nest 
was  found  on  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford. — John  W.  Shipp,  University  Museum, 
Oxford  :  September,  1892. 

[In  the  list  of  myrmecophilous  beetles  given  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Janson  in  the 
Entomologist's  Annual  for  1857,  the  larva  of  Cetonia  aurata  is  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  in  nests  of  Formica  rufa  ;  the  perfect  insects  have  also  been  found  on 
several  occasions  ;  I  have  not,  however,  seen  a  record  of  the  discovery  of  the  cocoon 
in  the  nests.— W.  W.  F.]. 

Adelops  Wollastoni,  Jans.,  at  Broadstairs. — While  staying  at  Broadstairs  last 
July  I  found  a  single  specimen  of  this  beetle  in  a  decaying  stump,  about  a  mile 
from  the  spot  where  I  formerly  met  with  it  in  such  abundance.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  I  have  now  met  with  it  in  three 
localities.  Probably  it  would  be  taken  much  more  generally  if  looked  for  in  the 
right  situations,  i.  e.,  in  decaying  seed  potatoes  underground. — Theodore  Wood, 
Baldock,  Herts. :   October  Uh,  1892. 

Coleoptera  near  Wellington  College  in  July. — Sweeping  about  9  p.m.  I  took 
OdonfcBus  mobilicornis,  S  ,  but  whether  from  nettles,  grass  or  birch  I  cannot  tell,  as 
it  was  too  dark  to  examine  my  net  before  reaching  home.     Two  specimens  of  the 
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same  beetle  occurred  here  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  were  then  found  half  drowned 
in  one  of  the  College  lakes.  I  have  also  taken  this  month  two  specimens  of  the 
unicolorous  green  variety  of  Anoniala  Frischii,  both  flying  ;  and  one  specimen  of 
Cryptocephalus  higuttatus  (Scop.),  which  I  found  clinging  to  a  stem  of  dry  grass. — 
E.  F.  Elton,  Wellington  College,  Berks. :  Jult/  11th,  1892. 

Anthocomus  terniinatua,  Men.,  at  Wicken.—When.  relaxing  and  mounting  a 
small  box  of  Coleoptera  the  other  day  from  Wicken  Fen,  I  came  across  two  specimens 
of  a  beetle  which  I  was  very  soon  able  to  identify  as  Anthocomus  terminatus.  They 
were  obtained  with  the  rest  by  shaking  bundles  of  dried  reeds,  &c.,  over  a  newspaper 
at  Wicken  Fen  in  June,  1888.— B.  Tomlin,  Llandaff  :   October,  1892. 

Chionaspis  vaccinii,  Bouche. — I  collected  this  Coccid  last  August  at  Argentiere, 
Haute  Savoie,  on  the  stems  of  Vaccinium  in  pine  forests,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  R, 
Newstead,  of  the  Chester  Museum,  who  kindly  named  it  for  me.  The  locality  in 
which  I  found  it  is  over  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  curious  that  Signoret,  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  species,  found  all  his  specimens  on  the  leaves,  whereas 
mine  invariably  occurred  on  the  stems.  Mr.  Newstead  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
a  few  notes,  remarking  that  he  knows  of  no  record  since  the  description  of  the 
species  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  finds,  from  the  examination  of  several  females, 
that  they  agree  with  Signoret's  description  (Essai,  p.  130),  except  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  spinnerets,  a  slight  discrepancy  which  may  be  due  to  the  immaturity  of  the 
specimens. — Id. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Heniiptera. — The  "  Musee  Royal  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de 
Belgique  "  has  in  hand  a  "  Catalogue  g^ndrale  des  Hemipteres,"  compiled  by  M. 
Lethierry,  of  Lille,  and  M.  Severin,  Assistant  in  the  Museum,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  greatest  utility.  We  have  seen  the  commencement  of  it.  The  plan 
adopted  is  that  of  Gremminger  and  Yon  Harold's  Catalogue  of  Coleoptera. — Eds. 

Reduvius  personatus  in  a  wasp's  nest. — I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Tuck, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  various  insects  taken  in  bees'  and  wasps'  nests  ;  amongst 
them  was  a  specimen  of  Reduvius  personatus,  which  was  obtained  from  a  nest  of 
Vespa  germanica.  The  nest,  Mr.  Tuck  writes,  "  was  in  a  rat's  hole  near  water,  and 
was  built  upon  the  old  domicile  of  the  rats."  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  Reduvius  in  such  a  situation  ;  all  I  have  taken  have  been 
in  houses.  Unfortunately  there  was  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  merely  a  casual 
visitor  or  a  resident. — E.  A.  Butlek,  39,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  N. :  October, 
1892. 

Brachypalpus  bimaculatus,  Mcq.,  and  other  rare  Diptera  in  1892. — Mr.  Coryndon 
Matthews'  note  on  this  species  is  very  interesting.  In  addition  to  the  capture  he 
mentions,  Mr.  Wainwright  and  I  have  each  taken  one  this  June  at  Sherwood 
Forest  on  hawthorn  bloom.  Among  other  rare  Diptera  taken  by  myself  this  season 
are — Criorrhina  rujicauda  (one),  Jioccosa  (common),  Xylophagus  ater  (one),  Xi- 
phura  atrata,  Pachyrrhina  crocata  (common),  at  Sherwood  Forest.  Merodon 
equestris — of  this  fine  species  I  was  delighted  to  take  two  females  and  one  male  in 
my  own  garden.     Syrphus  flavifrons,  Platychirus  latimanus,  Didea  alneti  (one),  at 
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Sutton  Park  ;  of  this  last  named  species  Mr.  Verrall  informs  me  he  has  taken  one 
in  twenty-five  years'  collecting.  Limnohia  hifasciata,  Amalopis  littoralis,  Cono-ps 
quadrifasciatus  and  ceriiformis,  were  taken  freely  at  Wyre  Forest.  Tipula  vittata — 
of  this  rare  "  daddy  "  between  thirty  and  forty  were  taken  during  May  in  Sutton 
Park  ;  also  a  few  T.  Diana,  Pedicia  rivosa  (commonly),  and  a  magnificent  series  of 
Poecilostola  punctata,  varying  from  pale  grey  to  black  forms, — R.  C.  Beadlet, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire  :   October  Uh,  1892. 

Mare  Heniiptera  at  Chohham  and  Surliton. — During  the  past  summer  I  have 
spent  several  weeks  at  each  of  the  above  places,  and  have  been  fortunate  in  finding 
many  Hemiptera  which,  if  not  very  rare,  are  local  and  worth  recording. 

At  Chobham  in  July  on  elms  I  took  both  Orthotylus  viridinervis,  Kbm.,  and 
ochrotrichus,  D.  &  S.,  pretty  commonly,  but  was  unable  to  find  Scotti,  Reut. ;  on 
sallows  I  took  Plesiocoris  rugicoUis,  Fall.,  commonly,  Psallus  albicinctus,  Kbm.,  one 
specimen,  described  in  our  last  number,  Pediopsis  cereus.  Germ.,  and  impurus.  Boh., 
Idioeerus  elegans,  Flor,  rarely,  lituratus.  Fall.,  confiisus,  Flor,  and  Aphrophora  salicis, 
De  Gf". ;  by  sweeping  in  the  evening  on  the  Common,  I  found  Myrmus  miriformis, 
Fall.,  very  commonly,  developed  and  undeveloped,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from 
brown  to  apple-green,  Cymus  melanocephalus,  Fieb.,  Aphanus  pini,  Linn.,  with,  the 
membrane  almost  colourless,  Capstis  scutellaris,  Fab.,  one  specimen  of  the  black  variety, 
Systellonotus  triguttatui^,  Linn.,  freely,  running  amongst  a  colony  of  Lasius  niger, 
on  a  hillock  covered  with  Hieracium  pilosella  —  the  similarity  existing  between 
the  ?  Systellonotus  and  the  $  Lasius  is  really  extraordinary  when  the  two  are 
running  about  together  ;  Amblytylus  hrevicollis,  Fieb.,  one  specimen,  Allodapus 
rufescens,  Burm.,on  heather,  but  not  abundantly,  and  only  in  the  undeveloped  form, 
Doratura  stylata.  Boh.,  common  in  damp  places,  Athysanus  melanopsis.  Hardy, 
scarce,  Deltocephalus  repletus,  Fieb.,  in  dry  grassy  localities,  Olyptoceplialus  proceps, 
Kbm.,  one  $  ,  Thamnotettix  striatula.  Fall.,  and  Limotettix  striola,  Fall.,  in  damp 
places  ;  off  poplars,  by  beating,  I  obtained  Idioeerus  albicans,  Kbm.,  and  Psallus 
Motermundi,  Scholz. 

At  Surbiton,  in  July  and  August,  I  captured  off  aspens,  Idioeerus  populi,  Linn., 
and  albicans,  Kbm.,  Pediopsis  fuscinervis.  Boh.,  and  off  the  same  species  of  tree  on 
Esher  Common,  Idioeerus  tremulcs,  Estl.,  and  laminatus,  Flor  ;  by  sweeping  on  Esher 
Common  I  got  a  <?  of  the  great  rai'ity,  Liburnia  Dalei,  Scott,  a  (?  of  Qlyptocephalus 
proceps,  Kbm.,  Deltocephalus  Argus,  Marsh.,  and  Thamnotettix  cruentata,  Pz. ;  off 
elms  I  got  Orthotylus  ochrotrichus  commonly,  but  neither  viridinervis  nor  Scotti  ap- 
peared, A  ntho  cor  is  gall  arum  ulmi,  De  Gr.,  rarely,  and  in  only  one  locality,  and  Ortho- 
tylus marginalis.  Rent.,  this  species  so  common  on  willows  and  sallows  I  have  never 
before  taken  on  elm,  but  near  Surbiton  I  found  it  so  several  times,  and  in  localities 
where  no  Salix  seemed  to  be  near  ;  on  Achillea  millefolium  I  took  Macrocoleus 
tanaceti.  Fall.,  freely,  but  in  one  spot  only  ;  Megalocercea  longicornis.  Fall.,  also 
occurred  in  one  small  area  on  Lolium  perenne  ;  Airactotomus  niali,  Mey.,  $  and  ? 
by  sweeping. — Edward  Saunders,  St.  Ann's,  Woking :   October  8th,  1892. 

Mr.  Albarda's  Collection  of  Pal(Barctic  Neuroptera. — It  was  with  great  regret 
I  heard  some  time  since  from  my  valued  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Albarda, 
of  Leeuwarden,  that  failing  eyesight  had  caused  him  to  abandon  Entomology.     His 
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rich  and  representative  collection  of  Palsearctic  Neuroptera  was  offered  by  liim  to 
the  Leyden  Museum,  on  condition  that  it  be  kept  separate  and  not  incorporated  in 
the  general  collection,  and  the  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  authorities.  At  the 
same  time  the  Dutch  Entomological  Society  received  the  donation  of  such  books  and 
pamphlets  from  his  library  as  the  Society  did  not  already  possess.— E.  McLachlan, 
Lewisham,  London  :   October,  1892. 


©bituarg, 

John  Thomas  Harris,  F.E.S.,  died  of  consumption  at  Burton-on-Trent,  on 
October  3rd,  aged  62.  He  was  sub-manager  of  the  Burton,  Uttoxeter,  and  Ash- 
bourne Union  Bank,  and  was  very  much  respected  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ; 
for  some  time  he  had  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and,  had  he  chosen,  he  might 
have  retired  on  a  substantial  pension  ;  he  preferred,  however,  to  go  on  working  to 
the  last,  and  was  on  duty  at  the  Bank  a  week  before  his  death.  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
very  keen  naturalist ;  botany  was  his  chief  pursuit  in  his  earlier  days,  but  the  study 
of  botany  led  up  to  the  study  of  Coleoptera,  and,  of  course,  helped  him  largely  in 
its  pursuit ;  he  had  an  excellent  collection  of  British  Coleoptera,  and  took  many 
good  things,  among  them  the  first  specimens  of  Macronychus  qiiadrituherculatus, 
Scylalicus  ohlong  his  cuius,  and  Bagous  diglyptus,  found  in  Britain,  also  Aphthona 
nigriceps,  Zeugophora  flavicollis,&G. ;  owing  to  ill  health  he  did  not  do  much  during 
his  latter  years,  which  were  much  saddened  by  the  death  of  both  his  wife  and  only 
child  from  the  same  complaint  from  which  he  himself  died,  but  he  still  kept  up  his 
old  interest. 

Mr.  Harris  was  very  retiring,  and  few  people  knew  much  of  him  beyond  his 
own  immediate  circle  of  friends,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  of  a  more 
kindly  or  unselfish  nature  ;  the  writer  of  this  notice  well  remembers  the  pleasant 
times  which  he  spent,  when  quite  a  beginner,  in  his  room  overlooking  the  Trent, 
going  over  his  collection,  and  determining  captures  and  localities,  and  rarely  leaving 
without  some  good  insects.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Entomological  Society 
in  1886  ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Burton-on-Trent  Natural  History  and 
Archaeological  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  Presidents,  and,  as  one 
of  the  Yice-Presidents,  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  its  welfare  as  long  as  his 
health  permitted  him.— W.  W.  F. 

Hotoard  W.  J.  Vaughan,  F.E.S.,  died  on  October  18th,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 
He  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  time,  but  we  believe  his  death  was  somewhat 
unexpected.  He  was  born  at  Hackney  on  April  18th,  1816,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  Patent  Agent.  After  completing  his  education  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor, 
and  was  admitted  in  1869,  when  he  established  himself  on  his  own  account. 
Subsequently  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  and  was  a  member 
of  his  firm  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  keen  Lepidopterist  from  boyhood. 
A  note  from  his  pen  on  Colias  Edusa  appeared  in  the  last  No.  of  Vol.  x  of  the 
"Intelligencer"  in  September,  1861,  and  afterwards,  until  recently,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Entomological  literature.  For  a  time  he  edited  the  ento- 
mological column  of  the  journal  known  as  "  Young  England."  He  was  an  ardent 
collector  and  keen  observer.  For  a  considerable  time  he  occupied  himself  especially 
with  PhycidcB,  and  an  article  by  him  on   this   subject  appeared   in  Vol.  vii  of  this 
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Magazine.  The  Tortrices  also  received  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Later  on  he 
took  up  yarietj  collecting  eagerly,  and  amassed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
British  Lepidoptera  that  have  been  brought  together.  He  was  induced  to  sell  his 
collection  in  1890  (three  days'  sale  at  Stevens'  Rooms),  and  it  realized  a 
large  sum.  The  absence  of  his  collection  seemed  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
Yaughan,  and  althougli  he  continued  to  attend  to  Entomology  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  manner,  he  was  never  again  the  same  man  as  formerly.  As  a  youth  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Stainton's  **  at  homes,"  and  those  who  knew  him  at  his 
best  will  remember  a  genial  entomologist,  with  a  large  amount  of  humour  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  joined  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in 
1869. 


Lancashiee  and  Cheshiee  Entomological  Society  :  Oct.  \Qt7i,  1892. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Cappee,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member ;  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stott,  of  Newcastle,  Staffs.,  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley,  of  Huddersfield,  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Yegetable  galls  and 
their  makers."  The  author  referred  to  the  difficulty  in  breeding  these  insects,  and 
spoke  of  the  theory  of  the  ancients,  who,  because  they  could  not  understand  how  a 
caterpillar  could  be  inside  a  gall  which  had  no  opening,  believed  that  the  egg  must 
have  been  deposited  in  the  seed  of  the  plant.  He  remarked  on  the  scarcity  of 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  described  and  exhibited  specimens  of  many  of  the 
galls  and  their  makers,  including  some  species  new  to  Britain.  The  President 
exhibited  a  rich  variety  of  JEpioiie  apiciaria.  Mr.  Newstead,  an  interesting  case  of 
Ateucus  sacer  and  Egyptian  Scarabs,  which  were  beautifully  carved  with  hiero- 
glyphics. Mr.  Arkle,  Heliothis  armigera,  bred  from  imported  tomatoes.  Mr. 
Collins,  some  nice  forms  of  Acronycta  leporina.  Mr.  Gregson,  series  of  Agrotis 
Ashworthii,  Polia  nigrocincta,  and  DianthcBcia  ccesia,  bred  and  captured  by  himself 
this  year.  Mr.  Harker,  two  specimens  of  Hadena  satura  from  Aberdeen.  Mr. 
Jones,  Lepidoptera  captured  in  Ireland,  including  some  fine  Irish  forms.  Dr.  Ellis, 
series  of  Cassida  sanguinolenta  and  Bemhidium  saxatile.  Mr.  Newstead  di'ew 
attention  to  a  record  of  Polyommatus  boetica,  captured  at  Heswal]  by  Master  McFee, 
in  1886  or  1887,  which  had  lately  come  under  his  notice.- -F.  N.  Pieece,  Hon.  Sec, 
143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool :   October  15th,  1892. 


Biemingham  Entomological  Society:  October  lOth,  1892.  —  Mr.  R.  C. 
Beadley,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

JVlr.  A.  W.  Walker,  Ingleside,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a 
Member. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  exhibited  Colias  Edusa  from  Wyre  Forest,  one  specimen  ; 
Triphcena  subsequa  from  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight;  and  also  T.  orhona  for  com- 
parison with  it.  Mr.  Q-.  W.  Wynn,  the  following  bred  butterflies — Vanessa  lo,  series 
from  Wyre  Forest ;  F.  c- album,  Wyre  Forest ;  V.  cardui  from  Cannock  Chase  ;  also 
two  bred  Notodonta  cJiaonia  from  Wyre  Forest,  a  single  specimen  of  Sesia  cynipi- 
formis  from  the  same  place,  and   one    Colias  Edusa   from  Meriden,  near  Coventry. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  nice  series  of  Philonicus  albiceps  and  Thereva  annulata,  both 
from  Barmouth,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  insects  from  Frankby,  near  Harborne,  Cidaria 
testata,  Thyatira  dera.sa,  &c.  ;  also  from  Wyre  Forest,  Eucosmia  undulata,  Phoro- 
desma  bajularia  (1),  &c.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  read  a  paper  upon  the  Social  Ants, 
in  which  he  gave  some  account  of  the  various  species,  and  the  most  interesting  facts 
in  their  life-histories,  habits,  &c.  He  showed  nests  of  Lasius  niger,  L.  fiavus,  and 
Myrmica  ruginodis,  with  many  individuals  in  each  ;  also  mounted  specimens  of 
other  species. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
August  2Sth,  1892. — Richard  South,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  fine  bred  series  of  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  all  the  females 
being  tinged  with  green  in  the  hind- wings,  also  a  living  larva  of  Carterocephalus 
Paloemon,  Pall. ;  Mr.  Carrington  said  few  entomologists  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  larvae  of  this  species.  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  series  of  Argynnis  Paphia,  L., 
and  var.  Valezina,  Esp.,  amongst  the  former  was  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  male,  the 
hind-wings  taking  the  character  of  Valezina  ;  also  a  series  of  Epinephile  hyperanthun, 
L.,  with  lanceolate  markings,  and  stated  that  he  had  taken  some  hundreds  of  the 
insect  in  the  New  Forest  this  year,  but  found  no  variation.  Mr.  Macraurdo,  a  series 
of  Bryophila  perla,  Fb.,  and  stated  that  the  lichen  on  the  wall  from  which  they 
were  taken  varied  considerably.  Mr.  Adkin  said  the  variation  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  from  an  increase  in  the  size  and  tone  of  the  darker  markings,  the  whole  of  the 
specimens  being  of  a  form  in  which  the  ground-colour  is  white  ;  he  thought  that  in 
some  districts  the  ground-colour  of  the  wing  assumed  a  yellowish  or  buff  tint.  Mr. 
Turner,  bred  specimens  of  Boarmia  rohoraria,  Schiff.,  and  stated  that  he  only  suc- 
cessfully hibernated  two  larvae,  although  they  apparently  did  well  till  the  early  part 
of  March.  Mr.  Adkin  gave  his  experience  of  twenty-five  larvae  sleeved  on  oak  in 
his  garden,  and  which  he  observed  in  due  course  attached  themselves  to  the  twigs 
for  hibernation  ;  all  went  well  till  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  heavy  gales 
dislodged  them,  and  although  they  gradually  regained  their  position,  taking  advan- 
tage of  occasional  mild  days  to  do  so,  they  did  not  appear  to  thrive  afterwards,  were 
restless,  and  did  not  take  to  their  food  well  as  the  spring  advanced,  the  result  being 
that  only  two  produced  imagines.  Mr.  Turner's  exhibit  also  included  Apamea 
ophiogramma,  Esp.,  and  a  bleached  variety  of  Epinephile  Janira,  L.,  from  Leigh 
Essex,  and  remarked  that  several  specimens  of  this  form  had  been  taken  in  this 
locality  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Allbuary,  a  series  of  Colias  Edusa,  Fb., 
some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  var.  Helice,  Hb.,  Deiopem  pulchella,  L.,  also 
two  bred  varieties  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  L.  Mr.  Hussey  showed  a  box  of  interesting 
varieties — Lyccena  hellargus,  Rott.,  and  Icarus,  Rott.,  with  the  spots  on  the  under- 
side developed  into  broad  streaks  ;  Polyommatus  Phlceas,  L.,in  which  one  specimen 
had  only  the  central  spot  on  the  fore-wing,  and  another  with  the  hind-wings  of  a 
dark  fulvous-brown  ;  and  also  a  banded  specimen  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  L.  Mr. 
Hawes  related  his  experience  of  collecting  at  Felixstowe  and  Folkestone  during  the 
middle  of  Aiigust,  and  reported  the  continued  abundance  of  Colias  and  Vanessa, 
whilst  Pieris  rapce  and  brassicce  were  by  hundreds  ;  at  Folkestone  he  stated  it  was 
painfully  evident  that  Edusa  and  Hyale  had  been  hunted  down  by  the  schoolboys 
who  prowl  about  the  Warren  Hills  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  early  morning  till 
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late  afternoon.  Mr.  South,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Burkell,  exhibited  two  well  executed 
coloured  drawings  of  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilice,  L.  Mr.  Adkin  enquired  if  all 
the  species  of  Pieris  were  well  represented,  as  he  had  not  seen  napi ;  Fieris  brassicce 
was,  he  observed,  abundant,  rapce  not  equally  so,  and  napi  exceedingly  scarce. 
Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that  his  son  had  met  with  the  latter  species  freely  quite  recently, 
and  Mr.  South  stated  that  he  still  had  a  pupa  which  had  been  in  that  stage  for 
three  months. 

September  8fh,  1892. — J.  Jennee  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Mark  Winkley  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of  Catocala  nupta,  L.,  with  the 
hind-wings  pale  brown  shot  with  purple.  Mr.  Froliawk,  Satyrus  Semele,  L., 
bred  from  ova.  Mr.  Fenn,  a  long  series  of  Cidaria  truncata,  Hufn.,  bred  from 
female  taken  at  Chattenden,  and  showing  three  distinct  forms  ;  also  Colias  JSdusa, 
Fb.,  with  a  broad  black  band  in  a  female  specimen,  and  another  with  faint  yellow 
dots  on  the  band.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  very  nice  series  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda 
Esp.,  with  their  Yorkshire  parents,  and  which  he  stated  had  only  been  in  pupa 
three  weeks.  Mr.  H.  Moore  brought  a  box  of  grasshoppers  collected  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Carpenter,  a  specimen  of  Sirex  juvencus  taken  in  Belsize  Park,  N.W.  Mr.  J. 
Jenner  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  which  he  had  reared  from 
larv83  collected  in  July  last  at  Westgate,  the  chrysalids  immediately  after  metamor- 
phosis had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  57°  Fahr.,  and  the  result  was  the 
imagines  were  much  darker  than  usual,  this  was  brought  about  by  the  black  occupying 
an  extended  area,  and  the  row  of  fine  spots  on  the  under-wings  being  not  only  in- 
creased in  size  but  often  confluent ;  he  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Epinephile 
Janira,  L.,  taken  at  Westgate,  which  had  a  well  defined  ocellus  on  the  upper-side 
of  the  lower  wing.  Mr.  Frohawk  stated  that  he  had  never  noticed  an  ocellus  in 
the  species  on  the  lower  wings  before.  Mr.  Manger,  a  longicorn  taken  50  miles  at 
sea  off  Borneo,  also  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  taken  at  sea  30  miles  from  Algiers,  and  a 
Cicada  25  miles  off  Point-de-Gralle,  Ceylon. 

September  22nd,  1892.— C.  G.  Baerett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  Oxyptilus  distans,  Zell.,  and  O.  pilosellcB,  Zell.,  taken 
near  Dover  this  summer ;  also,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Leominster,  a 
small  collection  of  Micro-Lepidoptera  from  Cornwall,  including  Diasemia  literata, 
Scop.,  and  a  remarkably  brightly  marked  small  form  of  JSerbula  cespitalis,  Schiff., 
said  to  be  exceedingly  local.  Mr.  South,  a  variable  series  of  Grapholitha  cinerana, 
Haw.,  taken  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex  between  Northwood  and  Rickmansworth, 
also  O.  nisella,  Clerck,  and  the  varieties  pavonana,  Don.,  Boeberana,  Fab.,  and  rhombi- 
fasciana,  Haw.  ;  two  examples  of  petrana,  Hiib.,  =  cuspidana,  Haw.,  a  form  which 
was  generally  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  nisella,  were  found  with  cinerana  :  as  the 
basal  patch  of  these  specimens  agreed  with  that  of  cinerana,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  petrana  was  a  form  of  cinerana  rather  than  of  nisella.  Mr.  Fenn,  a  fine 
series  of  Orgyia  antiqua,  L.,  with  dark  forms.  Mr.  McArthur,  the  life-history  of 
Sesia  scoliiformis,  Bork.,  from  Rannoch,  also  Hepialus  humuli,  L.,  from  the  Shet- 
lands,  the  whole  of  the  series  having  the  normal  colours  of  the  under-wings  replaced 
by  a  deep  grey.  Mr.  Frohawk  referred  to  the  small  white  spot  on  the  red  band 
which  was  generally  thought  to  indicate  the  female  of   Vanessa  Afalanfa,  but  he 
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showed  females  with  and  without  the  white  spot,  and  one  male  which  also  had  this 
and  other  female  characters.  Mr.  Barren,  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  and  C.  Hyale,  L., 
taken  at  Blean  this  year.  Mr.  Carpenter  made  some  observations  upon  the  abundance 
of  the  larvae  of  Vanessa  Atalanta  on  Streatham  Common,  and  remarked  upon  the 
variation  in  size,  some  were  full-fed,  whilst  others  were  quite  email.  A  discussion 
then  ensued  as  to  the  double-broodedness  of  this  species,  in  which  Messrs.  Carpenter, 
Tutt,  Fenn,  Barrett,  Carrington  and  Frohawk  took  part.— H.  W.  Baekee  and 
A.  Shoet,  Hon.  Sees. 


ENTOMOLoaiCAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON :  October  hth,  1892. — Henet  John 
Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Yondale,  F.H.M.S.,  of  Cockermouth,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Latridius  nodifer  feeding  on  a 
fungus,  Trichosporium  roseum. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  sent  for  exhibition  the  male  specimen  of  Elenchus 
tenuicornis,  Kirby,  taken  by  him  on  the  22nd  August  last,  at  Stoney  Stoke,  near 
Shepton  Montague,  Somerset,  and  described  by  him  in  the"  Entomologist's  Monthly 
Magazine,"  October,  1892,  pp.  250—253.  Mr.  McLachlan  stated  that  another 
specimen  of  this  species  had  been  caught  about  the  same  date  in  Claygate  Lane, 
near  Surbiton,  by  Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  who  discovered  that  it  was  parasitic  on  a 
Homopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Lilurnia,  and  had  also  described  it  in  the  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  pp.  249,  250. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Adye  exhibited,  for  Mr.  McRae,  a  large  collection  of  Colias  Edusa, 
C.  Edusa,  var.  Helice,  and  C.  Hyale,  all  taken  in  the  course  of  five  days'  collecting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bournemouth  and  Christchurch,  Hants.  There  were 
twenty-six  specimens  of  Helice,  some  of  which  were  remai'kable  both  in  size  and 
colour.  He  stated  that  Mr.  McEae  estimated  the  proportion  of  the  variety  Helice 
to  the  type  of  the  female  as  one  in  fifty.  Mr.  Adye  also  exhibited  two  specimens 
of  Deiopeia  pulchella,  recently  taken  near  Christchurch.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hanbury,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  Mr.  Merrifield  commented  on  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  exhibition,  and  on  the  recent  extraordinary  abundance  of  C.  Edusa 
and  the  var.  Helice,  which  was  probably  not  exceeded  in  1877. 

Mr.  Dallas  Beeching  exhibited  four  specimens  of  Flusia  moneta,  lately  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Mr.  Grervase  F.  Mathew  sent  for  exhibition  two  specimens  of  Plusia  moneta 
and  their  cocoons,  which  were  found  at  Frinsted,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  September  last. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Mathew  had  found  seven  cocoons  on  the  under-side  of  the 
leaves  of  monkshood,  and  that  the  imagos  had  already  emerged  from  five  of  them. 

Mr.  Rye  exhibited  a  specimen  of  ZygcBna  filipendulcs,  var.  chrysanthemi,  and 
two  varieties  of  Arctia  villica,  taken  at  Lancing,  Sussex  ;  also  dwarf  specimens  of 
Euchloe  cardamines  from  Wimbledon  ;  a  variety  of  Thecla  ruhi  from  Bournemouth, 
and  varieties  of  Coccinella  ocellata  and  C.  ohlongoguitata  from  Oxshott. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  exhibited  specimens  of  Argynnis  Pales,  var.  Isis,  and  var. 
Arsilache,  the  females  of  which  showed  a  tendency  to  melanism,  recently  taken  at 
Campfer,  in  the  Upper  Engadine  ;  also  melanic  forms  of  Erehia  Melampus,  and  a 
specimen  of  Erehia  Neritie,  taken  at  Bormio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stelvio  Pass. 

Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  specimens  of  typical  Erehia  Melas,  taken  by  himself  at 
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Campiglio,  in  the  Western  Tyrol,  on  the  25th  July  last,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet ; 
also  specimens  of  the  same  species  from  Hungary,  Greece,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Pyrenees.  He  stated  that  the  supposed  absence  of  this  species  from  the 
Alps,  which  had  seemed  to  be  such  a  curious  fact  in  geographical  distribution,  had 
been  first  disproved  by  Mrs.  Nicholl,  who  discovered  it  at  Campiglio  two  years  ago. 
He  also  exhibited  fresh  specimens  of  Erebia  Nerine,  taken  on  very  hot  rocks  at 
Riva,  on  the  lake  of  Grarda,  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet ;  also  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  taken  at  the  same  time,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet,  in  cool 
forest  glades ;  and  remarked  that  the  great  difference  of  elevation  and  climate  did 
not  appear  to  have  produced  any  appreciable  variation  in  this  species.  Mr.  Elwes 
also  showed  a  pair  of  Dasydia  tenehraria,  var.  WocJcearia,  Stgr.,  from  Campiglio, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficiently  constant  and  distinct  from  the  typical  form 
to  be  treated  as  a  species. 

Mr.  Q-.  T.  Porritt  exhibited  two  fine  varieties  of  Abraxas  ^rossnlariata,  hved 
by  Mr.  Greorge  Jackson  during  the  past  summer  from  York  larvae.  Also,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  T.  Baxter,  a  curious  Noctua  taken  on  the  sandliills  at  St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  on 
August  20th  last,  and  concerning  which  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  melanic  form  of  Agrotis  cursoria  or  of  Caradrina  cubicularis.  Also  a 
small  dark  form  of  Orgy  la  antiqua,  which  had  occurred  in  some  numbers  at  Long- 
ridge,  near  Preston. 

Mr.  A.  Eland  Shaw  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Mecostethus  grossus,  Linn.,  taken 
lately  at  Irstead,  in  the  Norfolk-broad  district.  He  stated  that  this  was  the  first 
recorded  capture  of  this  species  in  Britain  since  1884. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Syricthus  alveus,  caught  in  Norfolk, 
about  the  year  1860,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Marsh  ;  a  beautiful  vai'iety  of  Argynnis 
Euphrosyne,  caught  this  year  by  Mr.  Latter  near  Godalming  ;  and  a  series  of 
varieties  of  Ennomos  angularia,  bred  from  a  female  taken  at  Nunhead. 

Mr.  P.  Crowley  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Zygcena  JilipendulcB,  var.  chrysanthemi, 
taken  last  August  at  Riddlesdown,  near  Croydon,  by  Mr.  Murton  Holmes. 

Lord  Walsingham  sent  for  exhibition  several  specimens  of  larvse  of  Sphinx 
pinastri  and  Aphomia  sociella,  preserved  by  himself,  which  were  intended  for 
presentation  to  the  British  Museum.  The  larvae  of  pinastri  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Lord  Rendlesham,  who  obtained  them  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  which  he  had 
captured  in  Suffolk  last  August. 

Mr.  de  Niceville  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Variation  of  some 
Indian  Euploeas  of  the  sub-genus  Stictoploea ;"  and  Captain  E.  Y.  Watson  exhi- 
bited, on  behalf  of  Mr.  de  Niceville,  the  specimens  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  W.  Bateson  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Yariation  in  the  Colours  of 
Cocoons  and  Pupse  of  Lepidoptera :  further  Experiments." 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Further  Experiments  upon  the 
Colour-relation  between  certain  Lepidoptera  and  their  surroundings." 

Miss  Lilian  J.  Gould  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Experiments  on  the  Colour- 
relation  between  certain  Lepidopterous  larvae  and  their  surroundings,  together  with 
Observations  on  Lepidopterous  larvae."  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Tutt,  and  the  Chairman 
took  part. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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ELENCHUS   TENUICOBNIS,   KIRBY,    AND   ITS   HOST. 
BY    EDWAKD    SAUNDEES,    F.L.S. 


At  page  249  ante,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen 
of  U.  tenuicornis,  ^,'m  the  act  of  emerging  from  its  host,  an  immature 
Libumia.  It  was  considered  desirable  to  record  at  once  so  interesting 
a  chapter  in  the  life-history  of  this  rare  Strepsipterous  insect,  and 
there  was  not  time  to  prepare  an  illustration.  The  above,  much  en- 
larged, figure  has  been  drawn  from  the  specimens  (host  and  parasite) 
as  captured. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  : 

November,  1892. 


THE   LIFE-HISTORY   OF   LA3IPR0NIA    CAPITELLA. 
BY    T.    A.    CHAPMAN,    M.D.,    F.E.S. 

That  portion  of  the  life-history  of  this  species  that  dates  from 
the  opening  of  the  currant  buds  in  spring  to  the  appearance  of  the 
moth  is  well  known  ;  the  remainder,  that  I  here  propose  to  relate,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  previously  recorded.  The  larva  in  spring 
does  occasionally  so  much  damage  by  destroying  the  shoots  of  the  red 
currant  that  it  takes  a  position  of  economic  importance  to  the  fruit 
grower,  and  to  this  circumstance  I  am  indebted  for  having  been  able 
to  investigate  the  species,  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise,  of  Toddington,  having 
kindly  supplied  me  with  abundance  of  full-grown  larvae  last  April. 
Mr.  Charles  Whitehead  also  supplied  me  with  some  material,  and  tells 
me  that  he  also  succeeded  in  observing  the  moth  lay  her  eggs.  I  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  further  portion  of  the  life  of  the  moth  that 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  may,  in  due  time,  suggest  some  means  of 
resisting  it  as  a  pest,  and  so  repay  such  kind  assistance. 

Certain  moths,  which  1  reared  from  the  larvae  sent  me,  paired 
readily  in  captivity,  and,  supplying  these  with  a  spray  of  red  currant, 
with  berries  rather  more  than  half  grown,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  moth  lay  eggs  in  such  currants  on  several  occasions.  The  moths 
were  then  sleeved  out  on  growing  currants,  and  here  also  they  laid 
eggs,  though  I  did  not  see  it  done. 

The  moth  is  probably  the  largest  of  our  Adelidce,  if  robustness 
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be  considered  rather  tlian  expanse  of  wing,  and  its  "knife  for  pene- 
trating the  currant  is  a  very  strong  and  powerful  instrument,  but 
constructed  very  similarly  to  those  of  Adela  and  Eriocephala.  The 
moth  sits  upon  the  currant,  and  penetrates  it  in  the  lateral  region  ; 
on  one  occasion  the  process  occupied  three  or  four  minutes,  on  another 
only  about  thirty  seconds.  The  dates  were  from  17th  to  20th  May. 
On  examining  one  of  these  currants,  which  was  rather  more  than  half- 
grown,  and  with  seeds  still  very  soft,  but  about  1"75  mm.  in  diameter, 
two  eggs  of  capitella  were  found  lying  free  in  the  ovarian  cavity,  in 
another  the  cavity  contained  two  such  pairs  of  eggs,  no  doubt  the 
result  of  separate  acts  of  oviposition  ;  T  did  not  examine  more,  hoping 
to  follow  the  history  in  the  others  I  had,  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed, 
as  I  failed  to  keep  them  healthy  long  enough.  I  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  two  eggs  are  laid  at  each  penetration,  and  that  each 
pair  of  eggs  was  not  the  result  of  two  separate  layings  ;  this  chiefly 
because  in  each  instance  they  lay  side  by  side  in  a  way  that  could  not 
have  resulted  had  the  second  eg^  been  placed  there  by  chance  on  a 
second  laying.  The  ova  are  whitish,  or  nearly  colourless,  of  ovoid 
shape,  or,  perhaps,  more  nearly  that  of  a  lemon,  the  narrow  end  being 
produced  into  a  short  neck  or  beak,  giving  a  flask-like  outline.  The 
length  is  about  0*67  mm.,  and  the  diameter  0-33  mm. 

I  carefully  watched  the  sleeved  currants,  and  occasionally  gathered 
one,  but  made  out  nothing  till  the  last  week  in  .Tune,  when,  the  majority 
of  the  currants  being  still  quite  green,  some  had  a  nearly  ripe  appear- 
ance, these  proved  to  be  those  that  were  tenanted  by  capitella.  In 
some  of  them  the  larva  was  still  present,  in  others  it  had  escaped,  and 
jn  two  instances  I  observed  the  escape  of  the  larva.  It  usually 
escapes  a  short  way  from  the  summit,  and  leaves  a  very  minute  hole, 
and  there  is  often  near  this  a  small  blackened  speck  (cicatrix  of  ovi- 
position ?)  on  the  skin  of  the  currant,  and  some  yellowish  discoloration 
beneath,  but  each  so  slight  as  not  to  be  observed  without  looking  for. 

The  food  of  the  larva  whilst  in  the  currant  is  the  interior  of  one 
seed,  and  in  eating  this  it  leaves  very  little  frass,  which  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  like  the  seed,  and  remains  in  the  interior  of  the  seed,  so 
that  practically  no  trace  of  the  larva  is  discoverable  up  to  the  actual 
date  of  its  leaving  the  currant.  In  some  currants  there  w^as  only  one 
larva,  but  in  one  instance  I  found  two,  and  this  is  at  least  not  unusual, 
if  I  may  judge  from  finding  in  other  instances  two  seeds  excavated, 
and  two  holes  of  emergence.  In  emerging  the  larva  bores  its  way 
through  the  juicy  parenchyma  of  the  currant,  a  distance  of  more  than 
its  own  length,  yet  comes  out  quite  dry  and  clean,  and  no  juice  exudes 
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from  the  aperture  of  emergence  ;  I  found  nothing  to  explain  these 
convenient  anomalies,  except  the  unvvettable  character  of  the  larva,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  currant  skin.  The  buds  and  fruit  spurs  of  the 
currant  have  at  their  bases  many  dead  scales  that  persist  from  earlier 
buds,  and  amongst  these  the  young  larva  buries  and  hides  itself, 
spinning  a  small,  firm,  white  cocoon,  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 
Three  larvae,  that  were  otherwise  very  distressed,  on  being  offered  a 
short  branch  of  currant,  at  once  adopted  this  course. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  size  and  robustness  of  the  moth;  it  is,  then, 
remarkable  that  the  young  larva  on  retiring  for  hibernation  is  only  2  mm.  in  length, 
less  than  half  the  length  of  that  of  rubiella,  when  it  retires  for  the  winter  (and, 
therefore,  about  one-tenth  of  it  in  bulk).  It  possesses  well  developed  legs,  but  the 
prolegs,  though  fairly  in  evidence,  possess  no  hooks  ;  it  is  red  in  colour,  mucli  like 
ruhiella,  or  a  little  paler  when  first  escaping,  rather  orange-yellow  ;  head  rufous, 
with  sundry  hairs,  spinneret  very  long ;  second  segment  has  a  plate  arched  behind, 
and  nari'owing  to  the  front ;  along  the  hind  margins  are  darker,  stronger  patches, 
in  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions,  looking  at  first  as  if  the  plate  consisted  only  of 
these  in  form  of  two  lunules  ;  anal  plate  pale,  triangular,  several  hairs  on  each 
segment. 

The  full-grown  larva  has  fairly  developed  prolegs,  the  four  abdominal  pairs  with 
hooks,  but  the  anal  without.  The  hooks  do  not  form  a  circle,  but  are  rather  dis- 
posed as  an  atiterio-r  and  posterior  row,  on  a  line  sloping  outwai'ds  and  backwards, 
but  still  so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  a 
circle.  The  hooks  vary  a  little  in  number,  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  seg- 
ment, they  are  black  and  very  minute,  but  distinctly  hooked.  On  segment  7  (3rd 
abdominal)  thei^e  are  (usually)  two  anterior  and  five  posterior  hooks ;  on  8th,  four 
anterior  and  five  posterior  ;  on  9th,  two  anterior  and  five  posterior  ;  on  10th,  two 
anterior  and  four  posterior ;  a  third,  pale,  ill-developed  hook  often  occurs  with  the 
two  anterior  hooks. 

The  pupa  is  of  the  ordinary  Adelid  type.  The  wing-cases  extend  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  10th  segment,  but  are  only  attached  as  far  as  the  6th  ;  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  segments  are  free  in  the  ?  pupa,  the  11th  also  in  the  ^ .  Segments  7th — 
12th  have  each  a  row  of  spines  along  its  forward  dorsal  margin,  and  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  have  several  other  spines  ;  the  row  of  spines  is  also  faintly  indicated  on  5th 
and  6th.  Each  segment  carries  trapezoidal,  and  also  supra-,  post-,  and  sub-spiracular 
hairs,  the  sub-spiracular  being  very  long  ;  there  are  also  very  long  antennal  hairs  ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  posterior  marginal  spines,  except  two  on  segment  12th.  Among 
the  head  appendages  is  the  "  eye  collar,"  about  which  I  have  something  to  say 
elsewhere. 

In  emergence  it  forces  itself  out  of  cocoon,  and  the  dehiscence  is  of  the  Adelid 
("  micro  ")  type  ;  segments  5th  and  6th  do  not  very  distinctly  open,  as  in  Tortrices. 

L.  capitella  is  very  scarce  among  my  currants,  indeed,  for  some  years 
I  doubted  its  presence  :  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  ground 
being  dug  every  winter,  destroying  the  hibernating  larvae  therein,  but 
this  was  obviously  erroneous,  as  the  larva  certainly  hibernates  on  the 
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bush.  It  SO  happens  that  we  have  a  plague  of  birds  that  think  nothing 
of  clearing  scores  of  currant  and  gooseberry  trees  of  their  fruit ;  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  they  begin  this  campaign  by  eating  any  early 
ripening  currants  that  contain  capitella,  and  so  nearly  exterminate  it. 
This  may  be  a  remedy  for  capitella,  but  I  think  it  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

As  to  the  generic  position  of  Lampronia  capitella.  The  life- 
history  of  Eriocephala  (leaf  mining  Micropteryx)  presents  us  with  a 
larva  that  is  legless,  and  mines  in  leaves  during  its  whole  (feeding) 
existence.  Incurvaria  (taking  muscalella  as  type)  mines  the  leaves  as 
a  young  larva,  and  when  half-grown  forms  a  case  and  feeds  up  as  a 
case-bearer.  Lampronia  (rubiella  as  type)  feeds  within  a  fruit  as  a 
young  larva  in  autumn,  in  spring  mines  the  shoots,  it  never  makes  a 
case,  and  in  habit,  and,  to  a  great  extent  in  appearance  and  structure, 
has  made  some  advance  towards  Tortrices. 

Now,  capitella  accords  herein  precisely  with  7nobiella,  and  in  no 
way  with  muscalella.  In  structure  capitella  is  still  nearer  the  Tortrices 
than  rubiella,  as  the  full  grown  larva  has  the  abdominal  prolegs  armed 
with  hooks  imperfectly  disposed  in  a  circle.  If  the  authorities  allow, 
it  is  very  desirable  when  muscalella  and  capitella  are  separated,  that 
the  name  Incurvaria  should  adhere  to  muscalella ;  since,  whatever 
reason  Haworth  may  have  had  in  framing  the  name,  it  is  curious  that 
muscalella,  in  ovipositing,  so  bends  the  abdominal  extremity  that  it 
points  not  only  downwards  but  forwards,  so  as  to  make  the  name 
Incurvaria  very  appropriate,  as  I  have  not  met  with  a  similar  confor- 
mation in  any  other  genus  of  the  AdelidcB.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  formally  propounded,  but  I  assume  that  the  knife-tail  Tinece 
that  pierce  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  lay  their  eggs  within  fruits,  the 
parenchyma  of  leaves,  &c.,  must  all  be  placed  in  one  family,  for  which 
AdelidcB  becomes  the  most  appropriate  name.  I  may  note  that  this 
piercing  oviposition  was  described  about  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Prof. 
C.  V.  Kiley,  in  the  case  of  Pronuba  yuccasella,  which  would  thus 
appear  to  be  an  Adelid.  He  also  makes  some  remarks  on  the  pupa, 
which  confirm  this  idea,  and  a  copy  of  his  figure  of  it  shows  it  as 
distinctly  Adelid;  but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Riley's  original  paper. 

The  definite  and  interesting  differences  in  the  anatomy  corres- 
ponding to  these  differences  of  habit  may  make  the  subject  of  a 
further  communication. 

Firbank,  Hereford : 

October,  1892. 
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NOTES  ON  TRICHOPTERA  AND  NEUROPTERA  FROM  IRELAND. 
BY    KENNETH    J.    MORTON. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  August  I  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasslough  in  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland,  and  I  now  record  those 
species  of  Trichoptera  which  have  not  previously  been  taken  in  the 
locality,  and  also  the  dragon-flies  and  a  few  other  Neuroptera  which 
were  observed.  The  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  fine,  and  many  caddis- 
flies  were  abundant  ;  dragon-flies  were  also  about  in  great  numbers, 
but  other  families,  such  as  Chrysopidce  and  Hemerohiidcd,  w^ere  hardly 
represented  at  all. 

The  Triclioptera  new  to  the  district  are  as  follows  : — Limnophilus 
Jlavicornis,  Pab. ;  L.  xanthodes,  McLach.,  3  ?  ;  i.  lunatus,  Curt. ;  L. 
tmricula,  Curt. ;  L.  hirsutus,  Pict.,  1  ^  ;  L.  sparsus,  Curt. ;  Leptocerus 
dissimilis,  Ste.  ;  Mystacides  nigra,  L. ;  M.  azurea,  L. ;  (Ecetis  ocJiracea, 
Curt.;  Fsychomyia  pusilla,¥iih.  ;  Agraylea  multipunctata,  Curt.  \  Hy- 
dr  opt  ila  femoral  is  ^  Eat.  ;  H.forcipata,  Eat. ;  and  It]iyt7'ichia  lamellar  is, 
Eat.  Other  interesting  species,  such  as  Agrypnia  Fagetana,  Curt., 
Glyphotcelius  pellucidus,  E-etz.,  Limnophilus  decipiens,  KoL,  Leptocerus 
fulvus,  Ramb.,  (Ecetis  furva,  Ramb.,  Tinodes  maculicornis,  Pict.,  &c., 
were  also  taken. 

Of  dragon-flies  Sympetrum  scoticiim,  Don.,  swarmed  on  a  bog  ; 
S.  siriolatum,  Charp.,  was  more  generally  distributed,  but  not  so 
numerous.  Lihellula  quadrimaculata,  L.,  flew  sparingly  over  the 
bog.  ^schna  juncea,  L.,  common.  j3S.  grandis,  L. :  this  fine  insect 
was  even  commoner  than  juncea,  and  many  examples  of  it  w^ere 
taken  ;  while  it  came  more  conspicuously  under  notice  during  the 
hours  of  bright  sunshine,  when  it  might  be  seen  chasing  and  capturing 
such  large  game  as  GharcBas  graminis  and  Hydroecia  nictitans,  it  also 
followed  its  well  known  crepuscular  habit,  and  one  dull,  warm  evening 
I  watched  some  examples  carrying  on  their  feeding  operations  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake  until  it  was  nearly  dark.  Lestes  sponsa,  Hans., 
this  species  was  exceedingly  common  at  both  bog  and  lakes.  Ischmora 
elegans,  V.  de  Liud.,  also  in  great  abundance.  Enallagma  cyathigerum, 
Charp.,  common.  Another  dragon-fly  seen  but  not  taken,  was  probably 
Cordulegaster  annidatus. 

Very  few  species  belonging  to  the  other  Families  of  Neuroptera 
were  collected.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Sisyra  fuscata, 
Fab.,  which  was  swarming  ;  and  Fsocus  longicornis,  Pab.,  and  F. 
nehulosus,  Ste. 

Carluke,  N.B. :  September,  1892. 
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ON    TWO    NEW    AND    SOME    OTHER    JAPANESE    SPECIES    OF 
EPREMERIDM. 

BY    THE    EEY.    A.    E.    EATON,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

The  two  new  species  described  below  were  acquired  by  Mr. 
McLachlan  from  the  collections  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Pryer 
in  Japan.  With  them  were  certain  undescribed  conditions  of  already 
known  species,  and  also  specimens  belonging  to  the  genera  Ephe- 
mereUa,  Ghirotonetes,  Iron,  Heptagenia,  and  Ecdijurus,  mostly  in  the 
sub-imago  stage,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  desirable  to  give  descriptions 
of  them  ;  they  are  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  generic 
distribution  of  EpliemeridcB. 

Ephemera  steigata,  sp.  nov. 

Imago  (dried),  S  •  Rather  similar  to  the  European  E.  vulgata.  Wrings  trans- 
parent light  brownish  piceous-grey,  with  pitch-black  neuration  (or,  where  the 
nervures  are  most  attenuated,  pitch-brown),  margined  very  narrowly  with  pitch- 
brown  ;  fore-wing  with  a  narrow  transverse  pitch-brown  stripe,  extending  from  the 
costa  to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  pobrachial  nervui'C,  and  emitting  an  acute 
projection  about  the  middle  into  the  axil  of  the  fork  of  the  prsebrachial  nervure  ; 
the  sub-marginal  area  pitch-brown  towards  the  base.  Hind-wing  narrowly  tinted 
with  pitch-brown  along  the  terminal  margin,  and  sometimes  with  a  light  pitch-brown 
spot  in  the  middle  on  cross  veinlets  that  meet  the  cubitus  opposite  the  fork  of  the 
sector.  iJody  pitch-brown  j  a  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  pronotum,  and  in  seg- 
ments 1 — 6,  or  7,  of  the  abdomen  a  right-angled  triangular  spot  pointing  forwards 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  segment,  pitch-black.  Ventral  segments  striped 
obliquelj'  with  black  from  the  posterior  lateral  angles  to  near  the  middle  of  the  base. 
Fore-leg  pitch-black,  towards  the  base  of  the  femur  browner  ;  trochanter  and  coxa 
light  pitch-brown.  Hinder-legs  dull  yellowish-amber  colour.  Seta;  pitch-brown  ; 
the  jomings  slightly  darker. 

$  .  Very  similar  ;  no  '  spot  in  the  hind-wing  ;  fascia  in  the  fore-wing  almost 
broken  up  into  spots  ;  wing  membrane  only  very  faintly  tinted. 

Sub-imago.  Not  notably  different  from  the  imago,  excepting  in  the  dulness  of 
the  wing. 

Length  of  body,  $,  15 — 18  mm.  j  $,  20  mm.  j  wing,  (J,  17 — 19  mm.;  ?, 
22  mm.  j  setae,  J  im.,  about  40  mm. ;    ?  ,  about  26  mm. ;  sub-im.,  J  ,  about  17  mm. 

Gifu,  Niphon ;  April — May,  1S86 ;  2  sub-im.,  11  ^  and  1  $  im. 
Diptekomimus  tipuliformis,  McLach. 

Sub-imago  (dried),  ^.  Wrings  uniformly  light  grey,  with  piceous  neuration. 
Setse  3,  pitch-brown,  sub-equal  to  one  another. 

Gifu,  Niphon ;  J,  1  im.,  1  sub-im. 

SiPHLURUS    BINOTATUS,  Sp.  OlOV. 
Imago  (dried),  S-     Wings  vitreous,  with  pitch-black  neuration  j    opposite  or 
adjoining  the  bulla  of  the  sub-costa  in   the  fore-wing,  the  few  cross   veinlets  col- 
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lected  together  at  the  radius  and  bordered  narrowly  with  pitch-brown,  are  apt  to 
produce  a  small  spot  by  the  confluence  of  their  boi'dering  ;  the  weaker  of  the 
nervures  at  the  wing-roots,  and  the  base  of  the  costa,  are  light  pitch-brown,  and  the 
neighbouring  membrane  only  very  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  amber-grey ; 
pterostigmatic  region  also  very  slightly  tinted  with  pale  sepia-grey.  Body  dull 
pitch-broAvn  above ;  the  apical  borders  of  the  abdominal  segments,  especially  at  the 
sides,  darker,  the  darker  colour  extending  thereabouts  towards  the  base  obliquely 
below  a  brown-ochreous  space  at  the  base  of  the  segment ;  posterior  lateral  angles 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  penultimate  segment  produced  acuminately,  somewhat  as  in 
^.  armatus.  Venter  pitch-brown,  with  bright  brown-ochreous  joinings ;  the  de- 
pressions in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genitalia  also  brown-ochreous  or  ferrugineous. 
Anterior  tibiae  pitch-brown,  the  tarsi  lighter  ;  posterior  legs  and  anterior  femur  rufo 
piceous  or  sub-ferrugineous. 

$  .  Very  similar  to  the  male. 
Length  of  body,  <?,  16 — 17  mm.;  wing,  17 — 19  mm. 

Japan  ;  2  ^  im.,  and  many  $  im. 

Bleptus  fasciatus,  Etn. 

Sub-imago  (dried),  $  .  Wings  transparent  light  brownish-grey,  marked  as  in 
the  (?  imago,  with  a  darker  tint  of  the  same  grey  ;  marginal  and  sub-marginal 
areas  in  the  fore- wing,  together  with  the  costa  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two 
nervures  light  reddish- brown,  approaching  light  vandyke-brown. 

Length  of  body,  12  mm. ;  wing,  18  mm. 

Gif  u,  Niphon  •  April — May,  188(5 ;  1  $  sub-im. 

Shepton  Montague,  Castle  Gary  : 
iSeptember,  1892. 


DESCKIPTION    OF   A   NEW   SPECIES    OF   REIZOPEAQUS. 
BY    W.    G.    BLATCH,    F.E.S.,    AND    A,    C.    HORNER,    E.E.S. 

Ehizophagus  oblongicollis,  sp.  n. 

General  appearance. — Of  a  ferruginous  colour  throughout,  although  the  head 
and  thorax  are  occasionally  somewhat  dusky  or  pitchy  ;  it  is  more  convex  or  cylin- 
drical than  the  other  species,  except  R.  nitidulus,  to  which  it  most  nearly  approaches. 

Head  rather  elongate,  very  slightly  narrowed  behind,  scarcely  as  wide  as 
thorax,  uniformly  punctured,  the  punctures  being  distinct  but  not  close,  scarcely  if 
at  all  impressed  on  each  side  of  forehead.  Eyes  rather  small,  and  not  very  promi- 
nent. Antennae  ferruginous  ;  1st  joint  large,  dilated  on  the  inner  side,  2nd  sub- 
globose,  3rd  elongate,  about  1^  times  as  long  as  2nd,  4th  lo  8th  short,  length  and 
width  about  equal,  9th  a  little  larger  and  slightly  transverse,  club  ovate.  Thorax 
oblong,  parallel-sided,  all  angles  completely  rounded  oft',  margined  at  sides  and  base 
punctuation  not  close,  a  little  stronger  than  that  of  head,  a  distinct  but  very  small 
narrow  space  behind  centi*e  smooth,  base  gently  emarginate.  Scutellum  with  an 
impression  at  apex.  Elytra  elongate,  narrowed  behind,  rather  finely  and  closely 
punctured  in  regular  rows,  the  sutural  rows  only  being  in  evident  striae,  punctuation 
at  sides  finer  than  on  disc,  interstices  equal,  fiat,  and  finely  aiutaceous,  the  sutural 
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interstices  only  witJi  a  row  of  fine  }3unctures  in  each.     Legs  ferruginous.    Abdomen 
and  under-side  punctured,  the  last  ventral  segment  without  any  depression. 

Length,  4-  mm.,  but  varies  somewhat. 

Closely  allied  to  B.  nitidulus,  but  differing  from  that  species  in 
the  following  particulars  : — colour  different,  head  not  so  wide  and 
with  longer  neck,  eyes  smaller  and  less  distinctly  prominent,  antennae 
with  longer  3rd  joint  and  club  more  ovate,  thorax  not  narrowed  behind 
and  more  strongly  punctured,  interstices  of  elytra  less  shiny,  abdomen 
without  any  impression  on  last  ventral  segment. 

i'ound  under  oak  bark  in  Sherwood  Forest  in  October,  1880,  and 
June,  1889 ;  also  in  Bagot's  Park,  Staffordshire,  in  June,  1892. 
November,  1892. 


PRACTICAL    HINTS    ON    SUGARING. 
BT    W.     HOLLAND. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  moths  often  come  more 
readily  to  sugar  when  it  is  applied  to  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the 
trees  they  feed  upon,  or  twigs  of  something  near  their  food-plant,  than 
they  will  to  sugar  placed  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  I  have  great  success 
in  this  way.  In  districts  where  there  are  few  trees,  collectors  know 
well  how  it  pays  to  sugar  flowers,  bunches  of  grass,  rushes,  &c.,  but 
in  well  wooded  places  little  else  is  attempted  but  sugaring  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Now,  many  species  are  very  particular  about  the  situation 
and  condition  of  the  tree  trunk  which  is  sugared  for  them.  Trunks 
which  are  covered  in  by  branches  below  are  invariably  neglected,  those 
which  stand  fairly  well  out  being  best,  but  they  must  not  stand  out 
too  boldly  and  bare  or  they  offend  in  that  way.  I  find  in  rows  of 
trees  which  I  have  sugared  for  years  that  those  which  stand  fair  and 
clear,  but  just  a  little  retiring,  are  the  most  favoured  ones  ;  if  the 
trees  are  branched  below,  it  is  best  to  sugar  the  branches  only. 
Xanthia  citrago,  for  instance,  will  hardly  come  at  all  to  sugar  put  on 
the  trunk  of  the  lime  tree  ;  an  occasional  one  only  will  be  got  in  this 
way,  but  by  sugaring  below  the  tips  of  the  outermost  branches  all 
round  the  tree  I  generally  find  about  fifty  on  one  tree,  besides  other 
species.  In  the  case  of  Xanthia  aurago  again,  the  best  place  to  sugar 
is  along  the  outside  of  the  beech  wood  beneath  the  ends  of  the  over- 
banging  branches,  or  on  the  twigs  of  the  hedge  below  them.  I  have 
repeatedly  taken  about  100  in  a  night  in  this  way,  when  trunks  sugared 
inside  and  outside  the  wood  have  not  yielded  one  specimen.  Other 
things  may  be  got  in  the  same  way  by  selecting  the  place  according 
to  the  species  wanted. 
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It  is  not  well  to  sit  down  too  readily  and  say  sugaring  is  a  failure. 
East  and  north-east  winds  are  bad  as  every  one  knows,  but  if  the  wind 
is  in  any  other  quarter  1  trouble  not  about  seeming  bad  times,  for  if 
moths  will  not  come  to  sweets  in  one  place  they  often  will  in  another. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  bad  times  when  the  wind  is  away 
from  the  east,  for  there  are  times  when  the  weather  seems  perfect  and 
yet  insects  ignore  sugar  in  an  unaccountable  manuer.  1  do  think, 
however,  that  these  times  are  not  so  often  as  many  suppose.  We 
have  a  good  all  round  sugaring  place  about  three  miles  from  this.  I 
go  there  to  sugar,  say  for  Noctua  rhomhoidea  when  it  is  well  due ;  if 
none  or  only  few  moths  come  after  a  fair  trial,  I  do  not  waste  time 
there,  but  go  off  further  afield  to  another  and  another  likely  place, 
and  pretty  often  find  the  right  one.  Then  comes  the  conclusion :  there 
were  no  broods  of  any  consequence  feeding  in  the  old  spot  this  year, 
but  plenty  in  the  new  one,  for,  in  my  experience,  moths  will  not  come 
very  far  to  the  sugar,  save  only  occasional  stray  ones.  Again,  if  I 
find  that  the  species  I  am  after  does  not  turn  up  well  anywhere  after 
a  fair  try  round,  I  give  that  up  as  a  failure  for  the  year  and  just  go 
off  after  something  else.  This  autumn,  for  instance,  I  w^anted  Xan- 
thia  gihagOj  so  went  and  sugared  the  elms  in  a  well-known  place  for 
them,  but  onl}^  a  few  odd  ones  came.  A  trial  round  at  other  elms  told 
the  same  tale,  so  I  can  fairly  conclude  they  are  a  failure  for  the  season 
and  go  off  to  the  beeches  to  look  at  X.  aurago,  when  at  once  I  find 
plenty  of  moths  in  such  beauty  and  variety  as  should  satisfy  any  one. 
This  condition  of  thiugs  is  continually  occurring. 

Another  important  thing  in  sugaring  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
and  recognise  early  what  is  going  to  be  a  species  of  the  year,  for 
every  year  brings  some  particular  kind  more  plentifully  than  usual, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  follow  it  up,  for  you  know  not  when  you  may 
see  it  so  again. 

I  find  it  pays,  too,  in  going  to  a  distant  sugaring  ground  to  put 
on  a  little  stuff  in  likely  places  along  the  way,  just  to  look  at  in 
coming  home,  most  of  the  moths  are  perhaps  off  when  I  return,  but 
there  are  usually  enough  left  to  show  what  the  place  is  producing  just 
then,  and  often  to  let  me  into  a  secret. 

To  make  the  most  of  a  species,  the  time  at  which  it  prefers  to 
come  to  sugar  must  be  noted.  8ome  kinds  come  at  once  when  it  is 
dark,  aud  are  over  on  the  second  round  to  the  trees  or  bushes ;  others 
come  later  ;  iV^.  rJtomhoidea  does  not  come  with  a  rush,  but  keeps 
dropping  on  quietly  for  hours.  With  aurago,  the  bulk  is  obtained  on 
the  first  and  second  round,  but  still  they  come  steadily  for  a  long  time 
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after  :  gilvago  has  different  ways  ;  they  come  fairly  well  the  first 
round  or  so,  and  then  seem  over  for  the  night — but  they  are  not ;  I 
have  only  got  a  third  of  my  night's  capture,  after  about  9  or  9.30 
they  come  more  in  earnest,  and  1  get  the  other  two-thirds  between 
then  and  midnight.  Catocala  sponsa  and  proinissa  come  very  early, 
but  they  come  late  also,  and  the  special  time  for  nupta  is  late. 

The  sugar  i  use  is  "Egyptian  raw,"  a  date  sugar.  This  is  very 
dark  and  strong  stuff,  sand-like,  and  free  from  lumps,  and,  it  mixes 
easily  without  boiling,  i  simply  mix  it  with  beer,  and  then  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  essence  of  pears  just  before  starting  out.  No  rum,  there 
is  rum  enough  in  good  sugar,  and  to  add  more  is  only  to  make  the 
moths  drop  off  before  they  can  be  bagged.  "Jamaica  loots"  is  a 
good  sugar  too,  but  it  is  lumpy  and  needs  boiling.  Old  black  treacle 
will  do  fairly  well  as  a  bait,  but  "golden  syrup"  I  believe  to  be  a 
fraud.  Beetroot  sugars,  or  refined  sugars,  are  of  course  bad,  and  if  1 
am  somewhere  where  i  can  get  only  these,  then,  and  then  only,  1 
add  rum. 

It  is  best  not  to  have  the  sugar  too  thin,  or  it  bespatters  about  so 
in  applying  to  the  twigs,  and  on  the  trunks  it  trickles  down  among 
the  brambles  or  herbage  below,  and  gives  trouble.  If  the  trickliugs 
or  droppings  are  not  there,  the  moths  come  the  more  surely  to  where 
it  is  put  on  in  convenient  places. 
Heading  .-  November,  1892. 


Note  on  the  apjplication  of  "  sugar." — Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  materials 
of  wiiich  "  sugar  "  should  be  made,  and  the  relative  materials  of  various  recipes,  but 
comparatively  little  of  the  materials  to  which  it  should  be  applied. 

fSo  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  following  are  unsuitable  receptacles  for 
the  fragrant  liquid,  viz.,  stones,  paUngs,  posts,  and  dead  trees.  As  a  rule  (to  which, 
however,  as  to  every  generalization  regarding  sugaring,  there  are  exceptions)  insects 
will  settle  by  preterence  on  sugar  otherwise  placed.  Again,  where  slugs  and  woodlice 
are  plentiful,  moths  are  usually  scarce.  The  neighbourhood  oi  dust  or  retuse  heaps 
should  be  avoided.  Open  places  are  better  than  those  closely  shut  in.  I'er  contra, 
sugar  on  jlowers  i  have  usually  found  to  be  more  attractive  than  that  placed  else- 
where ;  next  after  Howers  i  have  found  gurse  bushes  and  the  leafy  twigs  of  young 
fir  trees.  J^'lowers  and  twigs  are  very  troublesome  to  search,  but  they  seem  to  be 
greatly  preferred  to  tree  trunks  standing  close  by.  1  should  like  to  hear  something 
of  the  experience  of  others. 

A  Canadian  entomologist  told  me  that  he  used  slices  of  apples  suspended  by 
string  from  branches,  the  apple  slices  being  dipped  in  syrup  every  few  days ;  by  this 
bait  he  took  many  tine  Catocaice  in  the  "Mountain"  Park  at  Montreal,  and  said, in 
favour  of  the  method,  that  the  moths  could  be  seen  agauist  the  sky  and  bottled 
without  using  a  lantern,  a  great  advantage  close  to  a  great  city. — Gr.  ±>.  Lo^'GSTAFF, 
Twitchen,  Morthoe  :   /September  lUt/t,  1892. 
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COCCIDS    IN     ANTS'     NESTS. 
EY    W.    W.    SMITH. 

lu  my  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  Ants'  Nests  "  (p.  GO  ante),  I  gave 
some  account  of  the  hahits  of  Bipersia  formicicola,  Maskell,  which  1 
stated  inhabits  the  nests  of  Tetramorium  striatum  and  T.  nitidum  at 
Ashburton,  New  Zealand  ;  I  also  stated  that  "  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
species  of  Tetramorium'''  existed  on  the  Ashburton  river  bed.  After 
my  paper  was  written  1  collected  a  good  series  of  specimens  of  each 
species,  and  sent  them  to  Professor  I'orel  of  Zurich.  Before  my 
consignment  arrived,  Eorel  had  received  specimens  of  T.  striatum  and 
T.  nitidum  from  Mr.  H.  Suter  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  who 
collected  them  at  The  Hermitage,  Mt.  Cook.  Both  species  were  at 
once  removed  by  Forel  from  the  genus  Tetramorium^  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  late  Frederick  ^Smith  (Trans.  Ent.  kSoc,  1876,  p. 
481).  The  former  now  forms  the  type  of  Corel's  new  genus  Huheria* 
the  latter  he  placed  in  Mayr's  genus  Monomorium  (Comptes-rendus  de 
la  Societe  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  seance  du  7  Juin,  1890).  The 
two  new  species  from  Ashburton  were  also  assigned  to  the  latter 
genus,  and  have  recently  been  described  and  named  by  Eorei. 

When  I  wrote  my  paper  I  used  Mr.  ISmith's  generic  name,  and 
relied  on  his  measurements  in  identifying  the  ants  ;  1  now,  however, 
desire  to  state  clearly  that  1  have  not  so  far  observed  the  Ripersice 
in  the  nests  of  Huheria  striata.  They  occur  in  the  nests  of  Mono- 
morium K^uteri,  Forel,  M.  nitidum,  tSmith,  and  31.  Smithii,  Forel.  J  am 
the  more  pleased  to  clearly  explain  these  matters,  as  the  relations 
of  ants  and  Coccids  are  now  receiving  the  well  merited  attention  of 
entomologists.  The  mutual  relations  of  ants  and  Coccids  dwelling 
amicably  together  have  recently  been  referred  to  by  both  Maskell  and 
Douglas,  and  as  this  line  of  research  is  almost  untouched,  the  remarks 
of  these  distinguished  Homopterists  should  give  a  stimulus  to  those 
commencing  the  study  of  the  interesting  subject. 

It  has,  of  course,  long  been  known  to  entomologists  that  several 
species  of  ants  frequent  Co cc id -iniested  and  honey- dewed  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  sweet  secretions  of  these  insects,  but  the  mutual  rela- 
tions, or  perhaps,  the  interdependence,  of  several  species  of  both 
groups  will  be  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  when  fully 
worked  out. 

Ashburton,  New  Zealand  : 

September  12th,  1892. 


*  Trans.  New  Zealaud  histitute,  xxiv,  p.  308. 
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Note  on  Tanyzorms  boUtojjhilce,  p.  275. — Since  publishing  the  description  of 
this  insect,  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Cameron  that  he  had  previously  described  the 
?  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Lit.  and  Philos.  Soc.  (4th  Ser.,  vol.  ii,  1889) 
under  the  name  of  Betylafulva.  The  names  invented  by  me  should  therefore  be 
displaced. — T.  A.  Marshall,  Botusfleming  Kectory,  Cornwall :   November,  1892. 

Vanessa  Egea  ah.  J-album,  JSsp.,  in  November. — I  obtained  a  specimen  of  Van. 
Egea  ab  J-album,  Esp.,  ex  larva,  on  November  4th,  from  a  caterpillar  found  on 
October  1st  on  Parietaria  officinalis  (pellitory) .  The  larvae,  as  I  believe  is  generally 
known,  can  vary  from  blue  to  brownish  in  colour  ;  my  example  was  of  the  latter 
variety.  Is  this  not  a  somewhat  late  period  of  the  year  at  which  to  meet  with  the 
species  ?  September  is  asually  considered  to  be  the  latest  month  for  its  appearance. 
— F.  Beomilow,  Avalon,  St.  Maurice,  Nice,  France  :  November  8th,  1892. 

Note  on  Abraxas  ulmata. — On  October  29th,  when  at  Hesleden  Dene,  near 
here,  collecting  Lithocolletis  mines,  I  observed  two  larvae  of  Abraxas  ulmata  crawling 
up  a  beech  trunk  ;  a  little  further  on  I  saw  another  also  upon  a  beech  trunk  ;  and 
shortly  after  other  two  upon  another  beech.  It  struck  me  at  first  as  showing  a 
great  failing  of  instinct  in  the  caterpillars,  elm  being,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
the  only  tree  they  feed  upon.  Upon  looking  up,  I,  however,  discovered  that  every 
leaf  was  off  the  elms,  whilst  the  beeches  were  still  clothed  with  leaves,  though  fast 
turning  colour.  The  question,  therefore,  struck  me — were  they  crawling  up  the  trees 
to  feed  upon  beech  seeing  that  there  were  no  elm  leaves  left  to  feed  upon  ?  It  was 
a  very  windy  afternoon,  and  they  had  probably  been  blown  down  with  the  last 
leaves  j  they  were  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  full-fed  larvae. — J.  G-AEDNEE, 
6,  Friar  Terrace,  Hartlepool :  November  Ith^  1892. 

Colias  Edusa  {He lice)  bred. — As  I  can  find  no  account  of  C.  Edusa  (var.  Ilelice) 
being  reared  from  the  egg,  I  think  it  will  interest  readers  to  record  that  Mrs.  Boley 
captured  two  specimens  of  this  variety  near  the  cliffs  here  ;  one  of  these  laid  a 
number  of  eggs,  these  hatched,  and  several  of  the  larvae  were  successfully  reared  to 
the  chrysalis  stage.  Two  fine  females  of  the  var.  Ilelice  emerged  on  September  27th 
and  October  Ist.  Five  or  six  males  of  the  usual  type  also  emerged,  but  the  remain- 
ing nine  or  ten  chrysalids  died,  probably  from  the  effects  of  cold,  as  they  were  near 
an  open  window,  and  the  weather  suddenly  became  much  colder. — W.  A.  Luff, 
Gruernsey  :  November  12th,  1892. 

Micra  2oaroa  in  the  Isle  of  PurhecJc. — Among  the  Macro- Lepidoptera  that  fell 
to  my  share  this  year,  the  greatest  prize  was  met  with  on  June  8th,  when  I  was 
working  a  saltmarsh  on  the  edge  of  Poole  Harbour.  As  I  was  walking  slowly  along 
the  border  of  the  marsh  at  about  6  p.m.,  a  queer  looking  pale  moth  flew  up  from 
out  of  the  rushes  under  my  feet,  and  settled  again  three  or  four  yards  further  on, 
and  within  afoot  of  the  edge  of  the  water  !  As  there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing 
straight  oft'  shore  across  the  harbour,  I  crept  up  cautiously  (with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth)  and  held  my  net  over  the  water  behind  the  moth ;  then,  on  my  bending 
down  to  try  to  box  it  as  it  sat,  it  flew  up,  and  was  carried  by  the  wind  safely  into 
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the  bottom  of  the  net !  3Iicra  parva  in  a  saltmarsh  away  from  the  coast  line  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  but  a  look  at  it  in  its  box  convinced  me  that  it  must  be  either 
that  species  or  31.  paula,  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  insect  showed  that 
it  agreed  well  with  tlie  coloured  figure  of  the  former  in  the  Ent.  Ann.  for  1859,  and 
bore  the  special  characteristics  mentioned  by  Dr.  H.  Gruard  Knaggs  in  the  Ent. 
Ann.  for  1874  (pp.  156 — 8),  as  distinguishing  M.  parva  from  its  near  ally.  The 
condition  of  the  moth  is  not  quite  so  good  as  one  could  wish,  but  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  it,  as  well  as  the  other  rare  Lepidoptera  that  occurred  along  the 
South  Coast  in  the  end  of  May  and  in  June,  was  a  visitor  from  the  continent,  and 
had  come  over  to  us  with  the  vast  flights  of  C.  Edusa,  V.  cardui,  and  others  that 
had  undoubtedly  crossed  the  channel,  and  arrived  on  our  shores  just  at  that  same 
time. — Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  :   October  4th,  1892. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  in  the  Isle  of  PiirhecTc. — It  is  a  source  of  very  gi'eat  satisfaction 
to  me  to  be  able  to  record  the  occurrence  of  V.  Atitiopa  in  this  neighbourhood  during 
the  past  summer,  and  particularly  so,  as  it  is  an  addition  to  our  list  of  Purbeck 
Lepidoptera.  On  June  1st,  while  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Geffcken,  who  is  H.  M.  Inspector 
of  Drawing  in  schools  for  this  district,  was  driving  along  the  road  from  Swanage  to 
Studland,  between  1.30  and  2  p.m.,  he  noticed  a  specimen  flying  along  the  road 
towards  him,  and  when  quite  close  it  turned  sharply  to  the  left  over  some  bushes 
in  the  hedge,  giving  him  a  capital  view  of  its  upper-side.  I  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Geffcken  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Camberwell  Beauty,"  having  frequently 
met  with  it  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  he  tells  me  that  he  has  never  before 
seen  it  in  Britain. — Id. 

Re-occurrence  of  Acrolepia  marcidella  in  the  Isle  of  PurhecJc. — I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording  my  third  capture  of  this  great  rarity  on  the  Purbeck  coast,  as 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  net  a  specimen  on  June  15th  last  while  it  was  flying  in 
the  evening  within  a  few  yards  of  where  the  two  previous  ones  were  taken.  It  is 
certainly  in  finer  condition  than  either  of  them,  and  differs  somewhat  from  them  in 
the  pattern  of  its  markings.  Unfortunately  the  food-plant  still  remains  a  mystery, 
as  our  efforts  to  find  traces  of  the  larvae  have  been  altogether  in  vain. — C.  R.  Digby, 
Scale,  Farnham  :   August  30th,  1892. 

Plusia  moneta. — It  may  intei'est  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  food-plant 
{Aconitum  napellus)  of  this  insect  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  apparently 
wild,  in  Redlynch  Park,  Somersetshire,  about  four  miles  from  Wincanton.  Some 
idea  of  its  abundance  may  be  formed  when  I  state  that,  when  in  flower,  it  is  quite 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  it  occupies  some  parts  of  the  park  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  In  Hooker's  Flora  we  read  "  native  (?)  in  Wales,  Hereford  and 
Somerset."  This  latter  citation  may  probably  refer  to  the  locality  above-mentioned, 
and  yet  this  is  not  precisely  the  sort  of  place  any  one  who  has  seen  the  plant  in  the 
Alps,  &c.,  would  expect  to  find  it  in.  P.  moneta  is  pretty  certainly  a  recent  voluntary 
introduction  to  this  country,  and  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  garden  insect  in  the 
south-east,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  any  search  for  the  insect,  at  present,  in  this 
Somersetshire  locality  would  prove  of  no  avail.  But  it  is  also  most  certainly 
spreading  itself,  and  if  it  should  get  so  far  west  as  Redlynch  Park  it  is  likely  to 
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thrive,  supposing  tlie  winters  to  be  not  too  bleak  for  it.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  wild 
plant  in  the  course  of  my  alpine  wanderings,  but  nowhere  in  such  masses  as  in  this 
West  of  England  locality.— R.  McLaciilan,  Lewisham  :  November  1st,  1892. 

Is  Tipida  dispar,  Hal.,  identical  loith  T.  pagana,  Meig.  1. — I  think  not,  as  I 
can  see  the  following  points  of  difference  : — 

TlPULA   DISPAR.  TiPULA    PAGANA. 

Abdomen  longer  and  redder.  Abdomen  shorter  and  browner. 

Wings  a  trifle  broader.  Wings  a  trifle  narrower. 

Female  with  very  short  wings.  Female  with  full-sized  wings. 

Does  not  occur  before  the  middle  of  Oc-  Occurs  during  September  and.  the  be- 

tober,  and  goes  on  till  November,  and  ginning  of  October  on  Dartmoor. 

is  common  everywhere. 
— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton  :   Octoher  \1th,  1892. 

Capture  of  Amalopis  straminea  and  occulta  in  Devon. — I  met  with  these  rare 
TipulidcB  at  ITorrabridge,  on  October  1st,  inclusive  of  a  female  of  the  latter. — Id. 

Psallus  alhicinctns,  Khm. — I  described  this  species  in  the  October  number  of 
this  Magazine  from  the  female  specimen  which  I  took  at  Chobham,  but  I  find  that 
I  was  not  the  first  captor  of  it  in  this  country.  In  1890  Mr.  W.  Chancy  sent  me 
among  other  insects  to  name  a  small  dark  Psallus  that  puzzled  me,  and  I  returned 
it  to  him  as  alhicinctns  ?.  Unfortunately,  although  I  remembered  the  specimen,  I 
forgot  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  it  was  not  until  I  received  some  specimens  the 
other  day  from  Mr.  Chancy  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  he  who  had  sent  it  to 
me.  I  at  once  wrote  to  him  for  the  specimen,  and  find  it  is  a  very  dark  ?  albicinctus. 
He  tells  me  it  was  taken  off  oak  in  company  with  the  commoner  species,  varians 
and  variabilis.  It  is  an  unusually  dark  variety,  very  densely  clothed  with  black 
hairs. — Edward  Saunders,  St.  Ann's,  Wokin  ;  :  November,  1892. 

Note  on  Cetoniajioricola,  Herhst.—  V^iih  reference  to  Canon  Fowler's  note  on 
Cetonia  aurata  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  last  year,  when  collecting  at  Eannoch,  I  found  eight  or  nine  pupae  of  Cetonia 
fioricola  in  the  nests  of  Formica  rufa,  and  this  spring  several  specimens  of  this 
beetle  emerged  from  them.  There  were  also  a  number  of  the  larvje  in  the  nests, 
which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  were  at  once  seized  by  the  ants,  who  tried  to 
tear  them  to  pieces,  and  I  had  some  difiiculty  in  securing  any  uninjured  specimens, 
— R.  W.  Lloyd,  St.  Cuthberts,  Thurleigh  Road,  Balham  :   November  1st,  1892. 

Coleoptera  at  Ardara,  Co.  Donegal. — Ardara  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Donegal, 
and  almost  at  the  base  of  the  promontory  of  Loughris.  On  either  side  of  the  pro- 
montory are  tidal  estuaries,  each  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
northern  one  is  Ardara.  At  the  mouths  of  the  estuaries  are  extensive  sandhills, 
which  were  very  good  hunting  grounds,  but  too  far  off  to  be  availed  of  often. 
Inland  are  mountains  covered  with  heather  and  bogs  to  their  summits.  Numerous 
streams  ran  down  from  these  mountains,  and  there  were  several  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  the  nearest,  Ivillystewart  Lough,  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  300  feet 
above  sea  level.     I  was  not  able  to  work  the  locality  as  thoroughly  as  I  should  have 
wished,  owing  to  both  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself  both  being  laid  up  with  severe  colds. 
Among  the  insects  taken  were  the  following  : — Carahus  clathridus,a  pair  on  the 
mountain  among  cut  turf;    C.  catenulatus,  common  among  turf  and  heather  on  the 
mountain  ;    C.  granuJatus,  a  handsome   form,  brilliant  green   instead  of  the  usual 
bronze  colour.     Nehrla  Qyllenhalii,  plentiful  on  mountain  under  stones,  &c.,  and  I 
took  one  on  the   estuary   shore.     Notiophiliis  aquaticus,  N.  palustris.     ElapJirus 
cupreus,  E.  riparius,  both  on   the  estuary  shore,  but  quite   scarce.     Pterostlchus 
minor,  Pt.  gracilis,  Pt.  strenuus,  Pt.  vitreus,  on  mountain  under  stones  and   bits  of 
turf,  and  pretty  common.     Amara  pleheia,  on  estuary  shore  under  stones  and   on 
mountain.     AncJiomenm  gracilipes,  one  specimen   on  estuary  shore   under  stones. 
Bemhidium   atrocceruleum,   on  estuary  shore  ;    B.  pallidipenne,  on  sandhills  when 
looking  {ov  Bledii;  B.  Mannerheimi  ;    I   also   got   on  the  mountain  a  Bemhidium 
which  is  near  B.  Schiippeli,  but  which  Canon  Fowler,  to  whom  I  referred,  does  not 
think  is  that  species.      Trechus  ruhens,  one   specimen  on  estuary  shore.      Calathus 
micropteriis   and    C.  fuscus,  on  sandhills.      Dyschiriiis  politus,   on   sandhills  near 
Bledius  burrows.     I  could  only  get  two  Halipli,  viz.,  H.  riiJicoUis  and  H.  lineato- 
collis.     Hydroporus  was  better  represented,  the  chief   being  H.   lepidus  in   great 
numbers  in  disused  quarry  ;    H.  morio,  H.  nigritus,  H.  ohscurus  and   H.  lituratiis. 
I  had  great  hopes  of  getting  Dyfiscus  lapponicus,  but  all  my  efforts  were   in   vain, 
producing   nothing  but  D.  marginalis.     Rhantus  exohtus,  not   common.      Gyrinus 
minutiis,  plentiful  in  mountain  lakes.     Philhydrus  melanocephalus,  in  numbers  in  a 
boggy  pool  on  mountain.     Homalota  vestita,  H.  atramentaria,  H.  aterrima,  and  H. 
longicornis.       Quedius  ductus  and   Q.  tristis.      Philonthus  siiccicola,  plentiful  on 
estuai'y  shore   in  rejectamenta  ;     Ph.   agilis,    Ph.    quisquiliarius,  and   Ph.  puella. 
Ocypiis  cupreus  and   O.  morio.     Bledius  arenarius,  B.  pallipes,  the  latter  was  far 
the  most  common,  occurring  in  numbers,  both  were  taken  on  the  sandhills  at  mouth 
of  south  estuary.      Necrophorus  ruspator  and  var.   microcephalus  ;    N.  mortuorum 
in  dead  crow  on  mountain.     A nisotoma  calcarata,  on  sandhills.     Meligethes  viduatus, 
sweeping.      Coccinella  11-punctata,  very  plentiful  on  sandhills.     Anomala  Frischii, 
several  specimens  dead  on  sandhills.     Aphodius  lapponum,  the  red  var.,  A.fottidus, 
A.  depressus,  type  form,  and  one  with  red  elytra,  all  on  estuary  shore.    Athous  niger, 
in   rectory  grounds.       Cryptohypnus  dermestoides,  on   estuary  shore.       Corymhites 
cupreus.     Adrastus  limhatus.     Bonacia  sericea,  in  Rectory  grounds,  by  sweeping  ; 
D.  discolor,  Panz.  (comari,  Suffr.)  at  Killystewart   Lough.     Longitarsus  suturalis 
and  L.  Icevis.     Apion  Bohemani,  A.  vicice,  A.  eruentahim  on  sandhills  on  Trifolitim  ; 
A.  loti.    Atactogenus  exaratus,  a  rather  large  form  and  very  white,  on  the  sandhills. 
Nanophyes   lythri,  by  sweeping,  the  last  very  plentiful  on  the  purple  loosestrife. — 
W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :  November  hth,  1892. 

Stenophylax  alpestris  at  Dunford  Bridge,  Wed  Yorkshire. — I  am  very  glad  to 
now  be  able  to  confirm  the  supposed  locality  for  Stenophylax  alpestris  {cf.  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  xxvii,  p.  249).  On  the  9th  of  July  last,  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union 
visited  Dunford  Bridge,  near  Penistone,  and  some  ten  miles  from  Huddersfield,  as 
one  of  the  year's  excursions,  but  unfortunately  there  was  an  incessant  downpour  of 
rain  all  the  time  the  members  could  be  out,  and   so  little  was  done  by  any  section. 
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I  had  been  sheltering  for  a  long  time  under  a  spreading  beecli  tree  in  the  wood  close 
by  Dunford  Bridge  railway  station,  and  on  coining  from  beneath  the  tree  tapped 
one  of  the  side  branches  with  my  stick,  when  ont  flew  a  Trichopteron,  which  was  at 
once  netted,  and  proved  to  be  Stenophyhix  alpestris.  A  short  time  longer  was  spent 
in  the  rain  among  the  dripping  foliage,  but  no  farther  specimen  was  seen,  so  far  as  I 
then  knew.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge,  of  Horsforth,  Leeds, 
who  was  one  of  the  members  attending  the  excursion,  brought  me  a  box  of  Neu- 
roptera,  &c.,  he  had  kindly  pinned  for  me  when  collecting  Lepidoptera  in  various 
localities,  and  among  them  was  an  alpesiris,  labelled  "  Dunford  Bridge,  July  9th." 
I  was  unable  to  visit  the  locality  again  until  July  30th,  when  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  the  species,  and  it  was  evidently  over.  Probably  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July  will  prove  to  be  the  right  time  for  it. — GrEO.  T.  Porritt,  Hudders- 
field  :  November  5th,  1892. 


Catalogue  of  Eastern  and  Australian  Lepidoptera-Heterocera,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Oxford  University  Museum  :  by  Col.  C.  Swinhoe,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Part  i,  Sphinges  and  Bombyces :  large  8vo,  pp.  324,  with  eight  chromo-litho.  plates. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1892. 

This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Westwood,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  systematic  literature  on  Eastern  and  Australian  Moths,  more  es- 
pecially as  hosts  of  Walker's  types,  principally  from  the  eastern  islands,  are  lying 
in  the  Oxford  Museum.  Colonel  Swinhoe's  reputation  as  an  authority  on  eastern 
Lepidoptera  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  task  he  has  undertaken  will  be  well  done. 

Over  1400  species  are  enumerated,  with  full  synonymy  (a  very  valuable  point). 
Of  these,  a  certain  proportion  are  new.  As  to  the  getting  up  we  need  say  nothing, 
as  the  work  is  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  plates  indicate  over  140  species, 
of  which  probably  the  majority  are  Walker's,  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Moore,  whose 
experience  in  this  line  is  very  great.  It  is  the  first  time,  we  think,  that  we  have 
come  across  "  veination  "  as  a  structural  character,  used  in  place  of  "  venation," 
an  innovation  much  to  be  deplored,  and  which,  at  first,  we  put  down  as  a  misprint. 
There  are,  however,  several  serious  "  misprints,"  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for,  such  as  "  Hearsay  "  for  "  Hearsey,"  and  "  Stoudinger  "  for  "  Staudinger,"  both 
of  which  are  persistent,  and  therefore  consistent.  Namaqua  Land  (p.  23)  is  in  South 
Africa,  and  outside  the  author's  province. 

YEaETABLE  Wasps  AND  Plant  Worms  ;  a  popular  history  of  Entomogenous 
Eungi,  or  Fungi  parasitic  upon  Insects  :  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  A.L.S. 
Pp.  364, 8vo,  with  numerous  illustrations.  London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1892. 

We  are  sorry  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  this  book  is  issued  should  have 
damaged  a  really  important  and  valuable  work  by  means  of  the  catch-penny  title 
indicated  above  by  the  words  in  capitals.  We  understand  the  author  is  not  respon- 
sible for  this,  and  intended  that  the  sub-title  should  be  used.  The  old  colonists  in 
New  Zealand  used  to  speak  of  the  "  Yegetable  Caterpillar,"  but  in  ignorance  of  the 
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real  state  of  the  case,  and  we  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  author  that,  in 
these  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  should  be  made  the  means  of  per- 
petuating a  long-exploded  fallacy.  The  work  is  of  great  interest,  as  bringing 
together  the  majority  of  recorded  cases  of  fungi  parasitic  upon  insects,  and  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view  we  need  scarcely  say  it  is  well  done,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  higher  authority  than  Dr.  Cooke,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of 
fungi.  That  all  the  recorded  cases  are  here  included  is  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  as  a  botanist  he  has  done  his  best,  for  many 
of  these  cases  are  recorded  in  purely  entomological  publications,  which  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  seen  ;  but  the  omissions  are  certainly  not  many.  In  this 
country  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  the  records  of  insect-fungi  since 
the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  wrote  his  "  Notices  of  Insects  that  are  known  to  form  the 
bases  of  fungoid  parasites,"  in  1858  :  this  work  was  privately  printed,  and  is  exces- 
sively scarce  ;  it  formed  a  4to  brochure  of  22  pages,  with  six  plates.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  recorded  cases  have  been  very  great,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
Dr.  Cooke's  work  as  indicating  most  of  them. 


Birmingham  Entomological  Society:  November  14th,  1892. — Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  death  of  two  of  its 
Members,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Harris,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  and  Robert  T.  Allday,  of 
Handsworth.  These  wex'e  the  first  losses  by  death  the  Society  had  experienced. 
The  following  were  exhibited  : — by  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  living  larvse  of  Trochilium  api- 
forme  from  Arley ;  also  one  of  the  same  preserved.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  the 
genus  Dioctria,  including  Reinhardi  from  Wyre  Forest,  rufipes  from  Sherwood 
Forest  and  Sutton,  and  Baumhaiieri  from  Sherwood  Forest.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley, 
series  of  Limnohia  hlfasciata  and  Amalopis  littoralis  from  Wyre  Forest. — Colbran 
J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  :  October  28th, 
1892.— Mr.  A.  M.  Moss,  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  J.  Rickard  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  exhibits  were  made  : — Mr.  Wells,  a  fine  series  of  Colias  Ediisa, 
var.  Relice,  from  Sidmouth,  and  some  good  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilice,  bred  from 
pupae  dug  up  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Farren,  a  long  and  varied  series  of  Xanthia  aurago, 
Stauropus  fagi  and  the  black  variety  from  Reading,  and  Callimorpha  Hera  and  its 
var.  lutescens  from  Devon.  Mr.  IMoss,  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  from  Windermere  and 
neighbourhood  ;  he  said  he  had  this  year  found  the  larvse  of  Cidaria  reticulata, 
taking  twenty-seven  in  one  afternc)On ;  he  exhibited  a  larva  which  he  had  preserved. 
Mr.  Moss  said  they  appeared  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on  the  seed  of  their  food- 
plant  (wild  balsam),  entering  the  seed  pod  about  the  middle  ;  in  the  day  time  they 
were  to  be  found  resting  at  full  length  along  the  midrib  on   the  undei'-side  of  the 

leaves. — William  Farrbn,  Hon.  Sec. 

FF 
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Lancashiee  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society:  Nov.  l^th,  1892.— 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Watson,  177,  Moss  Lane,  East  Manchester,  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

The  President  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Moore,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  Members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  E.  Scowcroft,  of  Manchester,  read  a 
paper,  entitled,  "  Switzerland,  a  naturalist's  paradise,"  in  which  he  described  a  nine 
days'  journey  through  Switzerland,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  Lepidopterous  and 
Coleopterous  insects  seen  and  captured,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  pale 
dimorphic  forms  of  female  CoUas  Palcsno,  similar  to  the  var.  Helice  of  Colias  JEdiisa. 
In  all  seventy  species  of  butterflies,  fifty-nine  species  of  moths,  and  forty  species  of 
Coleoptera  were  taken.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  specimens  captured.  The 
President  exhibited  a  gynandromorphous  specimen  of  Halias  jjrasinana.  Mr. 
Newstead,  Vedalia  cardinalis,  which  was  imported  into  Alexandria  in  1885  by  Prof. 
Riley,  of  U.  S.  A.,  as  a  means  of  exterminating  Iceri/a  cpgt/pfiaca  (a  Coccid  injurious 
to  orange  trees),  under  the  supervision  of  Admiral  Bloomfleld  ;  also  the  specimen 
of  Polyoimnatus  boetica,  captured  at  Heswall,  by  Master  M'Fee  in  1886  or  1887. 
Mr.  Grregson,  Sesia  scolicBformis  and  (Ecophora  grandis  from  North  Wales.  Mr. 
Harker,  a  pale  variety  of  Triphcena  orhona  with  the  transverse  lines  very  strongly 
marked. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec,  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
Octoher  \Mh,  1892.— C.  Gc.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James,  of  Uphill,  Folkestone,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Adye,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  MacRae  exhibited  large  numbers  of  Colias 
Hyale,  L.,  C.  Edusa,  Fb.,  and  var.  Helice,  Hb.,  a  portion  of  the  result  of  five  days' 
collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bournemouth  and  Christchurch.  Mr.  Adye 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  explanation  of  Edtisa  not  occurring  two  years  in  suc- 
cession was  principally  due  to  the  ova,  which  he  stated  were  always  laid  on  the  upper 
surface  of  clover  blades,  being  destroyed  by  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the 
action  of  mowing  machinery.  A  discussion  followed,  and  the  Members  taking  part 
therein  were  of  opinion  that  this  explanation  was  entirely  inadequate.  Mr.  Adye 
also  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Deiopeia  pulchella,  L.,  from  Christchurch.  Mr. 
Henderson  also  showed  a  specimen  of  this  species,  taken  by  him  at  Hayling  Island. 
Mr,  Dennis,  a  variety  of  the  under-side  of  Lycana  hellargus,  Rott.  Mr.  B.  W. 
Alkin,  a  series  of  Epinephele  Janira,  L.,  from  Scilly,  the  ?  having  the  orange  blotch 
on  the  hind-wings.  Mr.  Fenn,  Lithosia  muscerda,  Hufn.,  from  Sandwich,  a  beauti- 
fully banded  example  of  Acidalia  aversata,  L.,  and  a  box  of  examples  of  Vanessa 
urticce,  L.,  picked  from  between  four  or  five  hundred,  and  showing  very  slight 
variation.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  specimen  of  Melanippe  hastata,  L.,  with  the  usual 
central  fascia  reduced  to  a  spot,  varieties  of  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  and  a  pale  series  of 
Hypsipetes  ruherata,  Frr.,  from  Hartlepool.  Mr.  C.  GI-.  Barrett,  forms  of  Polia  chi, 
L.,  from  Sheffield,  a  dark  variety  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  L.,  taken  by  Mr.  Oswald 
Latter  at  Grodalming,  and  specimens  of  Syrichthns  alveus,  Hiib.,  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsh  in  Norfolk,  also  dark  specimens  of  Ennomos  angularia,  W.  Y.,  bred 
from  ova  obtained  from  a  ?  taken  at  Nunhead.     Mr.  Oldham,  among  others,  dark 
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Tarietics  of  Acidalia  hisetata,  Bork.,  $  of  Odonestis  potatoria,  L.,  of  the  colour 
of  the  ?  ,  Nonagria  camicB,  Och.,  and  pupa  ease.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  specimen  of 
Sesia  sphegiformia,  Fb.,  and  stem  of  alder,  with  pupa  case  projecting,  and  remai'ked 
that  the  day  before  the  insect  emerged  the  pupa  broke  through  the  bark  and  re- 
mained a  short  time  in  the  sun,  subsequently  withdrew,  and  did  not  emerge  until 
the  following  day.  ]Mr.  R.  Adkin,  a  series  of  forms  of  Vanessa  c-album,  L.  ;  he  also 
exhibited  a  series  of  DianfhcBcia  nana,  Rott.,  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  with  examples 
from  Xorth  Devon  and  the  North  of  Ireland  for  comparison.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  specimens  from  Scilly  closely  resembled  the  supposed  Irish  D. 
comjjta,  Fb. — F.  W.  Barker  and  A.  Short,  Eon.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  November  2nd,  1802. — Frederick 
DuCane  GrODMAN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chaii-. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited,  for  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  Barnsley,  and  read  notes  on, 
a. beautiful  series  of  Arctia  Inbricipeda,  var.  radiata,  which  had  been  bred  by  Mr. 
Harrison  this  year. 

Mr.  Gr.  T.  Bethune-Baker  exhibited  specimens  of  Polgommatus  dispar,  var. 
rutilus,  taken  in  England  by  his  father  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  stated  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  this  form  of  the  species  was  confined  to  the  Continent,  but 
his  specimens  proved  that  it  formerly  occurred  in  England. 

Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett  exhibited  dark  varieties  of  Acronycta  leporina,  bred  by  Mr. 
J.  Collins,  of  Warrington  ;  also  a  white  variety  of  Triphcena  promiba,  taken  at 
Swansea  by  Mr.  W.  Holland. 

Mr.  M.  Jacoby  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sagra  femorata,  from  India,  with 
differently  sculptured  elytra,  one  being  rough  and  the  other  smooth. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  exhibited  a  long  series  of  remarkable  varieties  of  Liparis 
monacha,  bred  from  a  pair,  one  of  which  was  from  the  New  Forest  and  the  other 
Continental.  Several  of  the  specimens  were  as  light  in  colour  as  the  typical  form 
of  the  species  ;  others  wei-e  quite  black  ;  and  others  imterraediate  between  these 
two  extremes. 

The  Rev.  Seymour  St.  John  exhibited  a  monstrosity  of  Abraxas  grossulariata, 
and  a  specimen  of  Tceniocampa  stabilis,  with  a  distinct  light  band  bordering  the 
hind  margin  of  the  upper  wings.     He  stated  that  he  had  bred  botl.  specimens. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited  two  series  of  imagos  of  Gnophos  ohscurata,  which 
had  been  subjected  to  dark  and  light  surroundings  respectively.  The  results  were 
seen  to  be  completely  negative,  the  two  series  being  equally  light. 

Mr.  F.  Merrifield  showed  a  number  of  pupae  of  Pieris  napi.  About  eight  of 
them,  which  had  attached  themselves  to  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  plant  on  which 
they  were  fed,  were  of  a  uniform  bright  green  colour,  with  light  yellowish  edgings  ; 
of  the  others,  those  which  had  attached  themselves  to  the  black  net  covering  the 
pot,  or  the  brownish  twigs  which  supported  it,  nearly  seventy  in  number,  were  dark 
coloured,  with  dark  spots  and  lines.  The  remainder  were  of  a  green  colour,  much 
less  vivid  than  in  those  which  had  spun  up  on  the  leaves,  with  numerous  dark  spots 
and  lines  on  them. 

Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  three  bred  female  specimens  of  Vanessa  c-album,  two 
of  which  belonged  to  the  first  brood,  and  the  third  to  the  second  brood.    One  of  the 
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specimens  of  the  first  brood  was  remarkable  in  having  the  under-side  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  identical  with  typical  specimens  of  the  second  brood.  He  thouf^ht  the 
peculiarity  of  colouring  in  this  specimen  had  been  caused  by  a  retarded  emergence 
from  the  pupa,  due  to  low  temperature  and  absence  of  sunshine. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  series  of  striking  varieties  of  Satyrus  hyperan- 
thus,  bred  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  July  last. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Grodman  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Amphonyx  lledon,  Cr.,  received 
from  Jalapa,  Mexico,  having  a  pouch-like  excrescence  at  the  apex  of  its  body. 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Poulton  commented  on  it. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Grahan  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Additions  to  the  Longi- 
cornia  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  notes  on  some  previously  recorded 
species." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Contributions  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Homopterous  family  Fulyoridce." 

Mr.  Oswald  Latter  read  a  paper  (which  was  illustrated  by  the  Society's  new 
oxy-hydrogen  lantern),  entitled,  "The  Secretion  of  Potassium-Hydroxide  hj  Di- 
cranura  vinula,  and  the  emergence  of  the  imago  from  the  cocoon."  The  author 
stated  that  the  imago  produced,  probably  from  the  mouth,  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  cocoon.  The  solution  was  obtained  for 
analysis  by  causing  the  moths  to  perforate  artificial  cocoons  made  of  filter-paper. 
Prof.  Meldola  said  that  the  larva  of  I),  vinula  secretes  strong  formic  acid,  and  Mr. 
Latter  had  now  shown  that  the  imago  secr-etes  potassium-hydroxide,  a  strong  alkali. 
He  said  he  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  secretion  from  the  imago 
of  D.  vinula  was  alkaline  to  test-paper,  but  he  had  never  investigated  its  composition  ; 
and  he  also  stated  that  the  fact  that  any  animal  secreted  a  strong  caustic  alkali  was 
a  new  one.  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Hanbury,  Mr.  Gahan,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  Prof 
Meldola  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  read  a  paper,  also  illustrated  by  the 
oxy-hydrogen  hintern,  entitled,  "  A  revision  of  the  genus  Ypthima,  principally 
founded  on  the  form  of  the  genitalia  in  the  male  sex."  Mr.  McLachlan  said  he 
attached  great  importance  to  the  genitalia  as  structural  characters  m  determining 
species,  and  he  believed  that  he  could  name  almost  any  species  of  European  Tri- 
chopiera  simply  from  an  examination  of  the  detached  abdomens  of  the  males.  Mr. 
Osbert  Salvin  said  he  had  examined  the  genitalia  of  a  large  number  of  Hesperidce, 
with  the  view  ol  considering  their  value  in  distinguishing  species,  but  at  present  he 
had  not  matured  his  observations.  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  ijewis.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hampson,  and  Mr.  Champion  continued  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  New  light  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  abdominal  pouch  in  Farnassins."  Mr.  Elwes  said  he  had  based  his 
classification  of  :he  species  of  this  genus  largely  on  the  structure  of  this  abdominal 
pouch  in  tlie  female.  Mr.  JennerWeir  remarked  that  similar  abdominal  pouch  was 
to  bo  found  in  tlie  genus  Acrcea  ;  and  Mr.  Hampson  I'eferred  to  a  male  and  female 
of  Parnassius  i  a  Mr.  Leech's  collection,  in  which  the  pouch  had  come  away  from 
the  female  and  v/as  adhering  to  the  male  organs. — H.  Gross  and  W.  W.  Fowlee, 
Son.  Secretaries.. 

END  OF  YOL.  Ill   (Second  Seeies). 
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lata   268 

Lowia  brevifrons    261 

Macronychia  agrestis  93 

Masicera  atropivora,  128  ;  egens,  juvenilis, 
129;  major,  127;  myoidsea,  128;  parva, 
129;    pratensis,  128  ;    rutila,  130;    syl- 

vatica    128 

Meigenia  bisignata,  floralis  97 

Merodon  equestris 289 

Metopia  amabilis,  152  ;  argyrocephala, 
151 ;    campestris,  152  ;    forficulae,  153  ; 

leucocepbala,  151 ;  rubritarsis 152 

Miltogramuia  conica,  77  ;  punctata    76 

Myobia  fenestrata,  inanis,  longipes,  94 ; 

pacifica 95 

Nephrotoma  dorsalis 268 

Pacbyrrhina  analis,  268 ;  crocata,  289  ; 
scurra   268 


X. 

PAGE 

Pedicia  rivosa 290 

Pbalacvoceva  replicata   268 

Pliorocera  assiniilis,  caesifrons,  211 ;  cili- 
peda,  212  ;    concinuata,  filipalpis,  210  ; 

unicolor    211 

Phorostoma  mavitima    268 

Phj^to  melanocepliala 236 

Platychirus  latimanus  289 

Plesina  maculata    235 

Poecilostola  punctata 290 

Ptycliopteva  scutellaris  268 

Rhaphium  longiconie    268 

Rliinophora  atramentaria 234 

Roeselia  pallipes 96 

Scopolia   carbonaria,   259;    lugens,   260; 

tricincta   259 

Syrphus  cinctus,  266;  flavifrons 289 

Tachina  agilis,  39  ;  angelicas,  brevipennis, 
38;  emcavum,  37  ;  bortensis,  39;  larva- 
rum,   36;    latifrons,  37;    morosa,  38; 

noctuarum,  rustica,  37  ;  tibialis  39 

Tipula  Diana,  HO,  268,  290;  dispar,  310; 
fascipennis,  bortulana,  nigra,  268 ;  pa- 

gaver,  310;  plumbea,  268 ;  vittata 290 

Trixa  alpina,  78;  cestroidea,  77 ;  scutellata  78 

Ty pblopsylla  pentactenus 66 

Xipbura  atrata    289 

Xylopbagus  ater 289 

HEMIPTERA. 

Aleurodes  querciis  ?    220 

Aleurodicus  (n.g.),  anona;  (sp.n.),  Morgan, 

cocois    32 

AUodapus  rufescens   290 

Amblytylus  brevicollis 290 

Anthocoris    carinulatus   (sp.  n.),   Renter, 

186;  gallarum  ulmi  290 

Apbanus  pini 290 

Aspidiotus    aurantii,   budlei*,   camellia3, 

cydonise,  destructor,  epidendri,  nerii  ...  70 

Atbysanus  brevipennis,  218  ;    melanopsis  290 

Atractotomus  mali 290 

Basicryptus  antennatus  (sp.  n.),  Distant, 

elongatus  (sp.  n.).  Distant    239 

Capsus  scutellaris  290 

Chionaspis  aspidastrse,  70  ;    biclavis,  15  ; 

citri,  14,  70  ;  euonymi,  furfurus,  salicis, 

16;  vaccinii    289 

Cicadula  punctifrons,  7-notata 218 

Cixius  Scotti,  similis 218 

Corimelaeua  scarabaeoides    1 35,  268 


PAGE 

Cymus  melanocephalus 290 

Dactylopius  adonidum,  calceolarise,  cocotis, 
71 ;  poai  61 

Deltocepbalus  Argus,  218,290;  maculi- 
ceps,  290  ;  oculatus,  punctum,  repletus, 

218,  290 

Derseocoris  seticornis 286 

Diaspis  Boisduvalii,  pinnulifera,  rosae      ..     70 

Dicraneura  flavipennis,  similis 218 

Dolycoris  Rutherfordi  (sp.  n.),  Distant  ...   107 
Dulichius  inflatus,  Kirby,  126,  =Wrough- 

toni,  Bergroth 107 

Ennius  Monteironis  (sp.  n.),  Distant 188 

Eriococcus  araucariai,  71 ;  fraxini  147 

Eupteryx  abrotani,  auratus,  219 ;  collinus, 

melissae,  signatipennis  218 

Gargara  genistas 218 

Glyptocephalus  proceps     290 

Gnatliodus  punctatus    218 

Gossyparia  ulmi 161 

Helopeltis  Bergrothii  (sp.  n.).  Renter    ...   159 
Icerya   Koebelei    (sp.  n.),    Maskell,    183; 

Purcliasi  71 

Idiocerus  albicans,  confusus,  290;  distin- 
guendus,  218  ;  elegans,  laminatus,  litu- 

ratus,  tremula?    290 

Lasiochilus  humeralis   186 

Lecanium  assimile  (sp.  n.),  Newstead,  141; 
begoniae  (sp.  n.),  Douglas,  209  ;  capreae, 
278 ;  cofl'eaj,  depressum,  haemispheri- 
cum,  hesperidum,  hibernaculorum,  lauri, 
raaculatum,  71  ;  minimum  (sp.  n.)^ 
New^stead,  141 ;   mori,  olea3,  ribis,  rosa- 

rum,  71;  rubi 105 

Ledra  aurita    218 

Leucaspis  pini 13 

Liburnia  brevipennis,  218;  Dalei,  290; 
discolor,  exigua,  Fairmairei,  leptosoma, 
mesomela,  vittipennis.  218;  stylopized, 

249,  297 

Macrocoleus  tanaceti 290 

Mecomma  madagascariensis  (sp.n.), Renter  185 

Megalocersea  longicornis  290 

Myrmedobia  distinguenda,  8,  51 ;  tenella,  8,  51 

Myrmus  miriformis  290 

Mytilaspis  citricola,  Gloveri,  pinnaeformis, 

pomorum 70 

Nabis  boops     267 

Orthezia  urticffi,  6   192,219 

Ortboschizops  plagosa  (sp.  n.).  Distant  ...  238 
Orthotylus  marginalis,  ochrotricbus,  viri- 

dinervis    290 

Ovengua  (n.  g,),  aperta  (sp.  n.),  Distant...  285 


PAGE 

Parlatoria  Proteus,  71 ;  zizyphi  162 

Philaenus  spumarius  192 

Platytatus  (n.  g.)  ambiguus,  Bevgroth   ...   158 

Pododus  striatus  (sp.  n.),  Distiint     238 

Prosopophora  (n.  g.)  dendrobii  (sp.  n.), 
Douglas    207 

Psallus  albicinctus 258,310 

Pseudococcus  socius  (sp.  ii.),  Newstead  ...   144 

Pulvinaria  camellicola,  71 ;  persicte  (sp.n.), 
Newstead,  142;  ribcbite  145,  219 

Reduvius  personatus 289 

Ripersia  fonnicicola,  Maskell,  61,  307 ; 
fraxini,  147  ;  pulveraria  (sp.  ti.),  New- 
stead, 145;  Tomlinii  (sp.  n.),  Newstead, 

146,  219 

Signoretia  luzulae    142 

Solenostbedium  madagascariensis  (sp.n.). 
Distant 187 

Stiroma  affiiiis.  albomarginata    218 

S3'stellonotus  triguttatus  290 

Tesseratoma  a^tbiops,  Afzelii,  189 ;  Horni- 
mani,  188;  indicta,  nemorivaga  189 

Tbamnotettix  cruentata  218,  290 

Transvaalia  flavescens  (sp.  n.).  Distant  ...   285 

Trapezonotus  Ullrichii 8 

Typblocyba  aurovittata,  cratsgi,  geonie- 
trica.  219;   rosse 191 

Ubleria  Piorinia;  (camelliie)  12,  71 

Ublunga  (n.  g.)  typica  (sp.  n.),  Distant...  237 

Zygina  flammigera,  parvula,  scutellaris . . .  219 


HYMENOPTERA. 

Andrena  stylopized    1,  40 

Andricus  Foevstevi,  Hartigii    67 

Astata  stigma 23 

Betylafulva     308 

Camponotus  Mayri    67 

Cbrysis  neglecta 215 

Epeolus  productus,  rufipes    161 

Formica  sanguinea 50 

Halictus  cylindricus,  6,  51;  stylopized...       1 

Holcoponera    67 

Fluberia  striata 307 

Mutilla  europsea 194 

Myrmica  ruginodis     135 

Osmia  pilicornis 135 

Pediaspis  acerinae,  aceris,  sorbi     67 

Pheidole  Cameroni,  monticola 67 

Spathegaster  punctatus  (sp.  n.),  Bignell...   176 

Tanyzonus    (n.   g.)    bolitophilse   (sp.  n.), 
Marsball  276,308 

Tetramorium  nitidum,  striatum 307 


XI. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

PAGE 

Abraxas  ulmata  308 

Acrolepia  marcidella 309 

AdeLi  viridella     42 

Agrotei'a  nemoralis     229 

Agrotis  ravida     ' 246 

Amecera  Scbakra    91 

Amphidasys  betularia    48 

Anacampsis  sparsicilieHa  ...  80 

Ancbylopera  lactana,  100;  upupana  ...98,  100 

Anchocelis  litura    47 

Antbocbaris  cardamines    49,133 

Aporia  crat;egi 163,  190 

Arctia  mendica  217 

Argynnis  Cbildreni,  91  ;  Kamala,  Latbo- 

nia,92;Nipbe    91 

Atella  pbalanta  91 

Aulocera  Padma,  Saras wati,  Swaba    91 

Boarmia  consortaria,  228  ;  repandata 267 

Botys  lancealis    229 

Callerebia  Nirmala 91 

Callimorpba  Hera    21,47,280 

Calocampa  exoleta,  vetusta   133 

Capua  flavillaceana     100 

Carpocapsa  grossana,  101  ;  pomonana, 

101,  155 

Catocbrysops  Cnejus 13C 

Catoptria  Albersana  102 

Chsetoprocta  odata 131 

Cbilo  raucronellus 204 

Cbrysoclista  bimaculella 79 

Chrysopbanus    dispar,    v.    rutilus,    190 ; 

Pbla^as 49,  131 

Coccyx  cosmopborana,  Ocbsenbeimeriana, 

pygmaeana,  subsequana 101 

Coleopbora  adjunctella,  284 ;  agranimella 
(sp.  n.),  Wood,  283;  alticolella,  118, 
120,  175;  caespititiella,  117,  118,  170, 
175;  glaucicolella  (sp.  n.),  Wood,  118, 
172;  murinipennella,  117,  118,  169, 
175;  obtusella,  284;  sylvaticelbi  (sp.n).. 

Wood,  118,175;  tripol  i ella      255 

Colias  Edusa,  191,  216,  245,  265,  266,  286, 

308;  Fieldi,  132;  Hyale...l32,  246,  265,  287 
Crambus  falsellus,  salinellus,  uliginosellus  254 

Ctenopseustis  obliquana    110 

Cyauiris  coelestina,  Vardbana 92 

Cymatopbora  fluctuosa,  or    228 

Cyrestis  Tbyodamas  92 

Danais  Cbrysippus,  Genutia,  Liminasa  ...     90 

Danima  Banksiae    232 

Dasycampa  rubiginea    49 


PAGE 

Deiopeia  pulchella  191,  265,  267 

Demas  cor}!!  147 

Deudoryx  cserulea,  65  ;  Diyllus,  185  ;  epi- 

jarbas,  131 ;  obscurata  65 

Diplodoma  marginepunctella   255 

Ditula  semifasciana,  100;  Woodiana 225 

Dodona  Dui-ga    92 

Dorala  adusta 157 

Elacbista  cingillella  80 

Emmelesia  alchemillata     218 

Epimda  nigra 49 

Erebia  Neoridas,  274  ;  Scipio  273 

Euaspa  Milionia 131 

Enpitliecia  coiistrictata,  218  ;  extensaria, 

122;  satyrata 217 

EuplcpaCore   132 

Euryraene  dolobraria 228 

Eutbalia  Patala  92 

Everes  Ayiades   130 

Oelecbia  humeralis,  254  ;  junctella,  287  ; 

pictella,  obscurelbi,  254  ;  osseella    79 

Gonepteryx  rbamni    132 

fTi-apbolitba  imuiundaiia,  101  ;  minutana, 

nisella,  obtusana 100 

Iladena  genista} 228 

Halonota  nigricostana,  99  ;  tetragonana...  101 

Hedya  aceriana,  lariciana,  neglectana 100 

Heliotbis  armiger  59 

Hepialus  bumuli     217 

Hercyna  pbrygialis    264 

Hesperia  Actaion,  50,  275  ;  lineoUi  ...267,275 

Heteronympba  Merope  59,  156 

Hipparcbia  Parisatis  91 

Hoinoeosoma  binsevella,  nebulella    254 

Hypolimnas  Bolina    91 

Hypolycasna  barbatus,  debilis 185 

Ilerda  Kasyapa,  Sena,  Syla,  Tamu 131 

lolaus   Alcibiades,  Calisto,  Julius,  Julia- 

nus,  Lekanion,  Lukabas    185 

Javucus  Tbeophrastus,  and  v.  alteratus  ..   130 
Junonia  Asterie,  Hievta,  lemonias,  Ory- 

thiya,  91;  Vellida 157 

Kalliraa  Inachis 92 

Kopelatus  virgata  66 

Lampronia  capitella  297 

Leioptilus  Lienigianus    254,288 

Leucania  extranea,  48;  pudoriiia     204 

Lethe  Uyrta 88,  91 

Leucopbasia  Duponcheli,  274  ;  siuapis   ...     49 

Libythea  celtis,  274 ;  Lepita    92 

Limacodes  testudo 229 


PAGE 

Liinenitis  Trivena 92 

Liptena  libentina,  Mnestra,  rubrica    65 

Lithosia  aureola 228 

Lobesia  servillana 99,  100 

Lobophora  Sexalisata  229 

Lucia  aurifer   157 

Lycaena  Adraetus,  274;  Ariana,  92 ;  lolas, 

274;  Medon,92;  Meleager  274 

Macroglossa  fuciformis 229 

Melanargia  Galathea 274 

Melanippe  tristata 217 

Melanitis  Leda    91 

Meliana  flammea    203 

Melitaja  Athalia,  44,  228  ;  Cinxia    44 

Micra  parva 309 

Mixodia  Schulziana    217 

Moma  Orion    80,228 

Mj'elois  cribruin 254 

Nacaduba  Ardates 130 

Neptis  Astola,  Opbiana  91 

Noctua  depuncta,  246 ;  festiva,  47 ;  trian- 

gulum 216 

Notodonta  bicolora     132 

Odonestis  potatoria     80 

(Ecophora  lambdella 255 

Pacbetra  leucophasa   45 

Papilio  Alexanor,  274  ;  Antimacbus,  162, 

189  ;  Macleayanus,  156  ;  Podalirius, 

190,  274 

Pararge -S^geria    49 

Penthina  capreana,  100  ;  picana  99 

Phorodesma  smaragdaria  47 

Pieris  Daplidice,  265  ;  napi,  49 ;  v.  bry- 

ohise,  22 ;  teutonia   55,  56 

Pilodeudorix  barbatus    66 

Plusia  gamma,  255,  287;  moneta  .  ...265,  302 
Poedisca  occultana,  opbtbalmicana,  Ratze- 

burgbiana,  rubiginosana    101 

Polyommatus  Agestis,  v.  Artaxerxes,  245; 

Boeticus    131 

Pseudaletis  Agrippina,  Clymenus,  tricolor, 

zebra 65 

Pseuderesia  Zoraida  65 

Pteropborus  Lienigianus  288 

Pyrameis  Itea 59,  157 

Rapala  Nissa  131 

Retinia  duplana,  pinicolana,  pinivorana, 

turionella 101 

Satyrus  Aetata,  Briseis,  275;  Circe,  271, 

275;   Fulia,  275  ;  Janira,  49;  Semele, 

23,49 

Scodioua  belgiaria 217 


PAGE 

Scopelosoma  satellitia    133 

Selenia  illustraria  21 

Semasia  obscurana,  99,  101 ;  spiniana     ...   101 

Sentaulvse  204 

Sephisa  dichroa  91 

Simaethi.s  scintillulana 99 

Spalgis  latimarginata,  lemolea,  s-signata..     66 

Spilonota  pauperana  79 

Spilothyrus  alcea3  271 

Stauropus  fagi    206 

Steropes  Paniscus  45 

Stigraonota  coniferana,   101;    puncticos- 
tana,  99,  102  ;  ravulana,  102 ;  redimi- 
tana,  99,  101 ;  roseticolana,  Weiraua...   101 
Syrichtlius  alveus,  244,  275  ;  carthami  ...  275 

Swammerdamia  apicella    257 

Tephrosia  consonaria,  229  ;  extersaria    ...  228 

Teriomima  dispar,  melissa    65 

Thais  medesicaste  and  v.  Ilonoratii    273 

Thecla  pruni,  45  ;  roboris 274 

Tortrix  Brauderiana,  100 ;  costaiia,  v. 
latiorana,  254 ;  diversana,  piceaiia,  sor- 

biana     IOq 

Vanessa  Antiopa,  809  ;  c-album,  92,  287  ; 
Caiiace,  92  ;  caidui,  243  ;  casbmirensis, 
92  ;  Egea,  ab.  J-album,  308  ;  indica,  88, 

92;  xanthomelas     92 

Xeuica  Klugii,  156;  leprea  157 

Xj-lina  petrificata  49 

Ypthima  Nareda    91 

Zepbyrus  S3-la    131 

ZizeraGaika,  Maba,  Otis 92 

Zygaena  louiceraj     217 


Xlll. 

NEUROPTERA. 

PAGE 

^Eschna  bnrealis,  79  ;  juncea    268,  308 

Bleptus  fasciatus     304 

Csecilius  Dalii 73 

Chrj-'sopa  Ramburii    50 

Diplectrona  felix    5,  6,  72 

Dipteromimus  tipuliformis  332 

Drepanopteryx  pbalajnoides 194 

Epbemera  lineata,  74;    strigata  (spp.  n.), 

Eaton    302 

Evotesis  baltica  246 

Hydroptila  Maclacblani    108 

Limnopbilus   decipiens,    110,    301;    xau- 

tbodes   301 

Microptevna  biteralis 230 

CEcetis  furva    301 

Pbib)potamus  insularis,  5,  72,  74 ;  monta- 

nus,  var.  cesareus,  6;  var.  cbrysopterus  182 

Plectrocneraia  geniculata 5,  72 

Psocus  quadrimaculatus   73 

Rhyacopbila  munda,  74;  septentrionis  ... 

5,  6,  73 

Sipblurus  binotatus  (sp.  n.),  Eaton 302 

Stenopbylax  alpestris 312 

Sympetrum  Fonscolombii     ]  94 

Tiuodes  assimilis,  6,  72,  230 ;  maculiconiis  301 


ORTHOPTERA. 

Locusta  viridissiraa    51 

(Ecantbus  pellucens   25 


LIST    OF   NEW    GENERA   AND    SPECIES,   &c.,   DESCRIBED 


IN    THIS   VOLUME. 


COLEOPTERA. 

PAGE 
GENERA. 

EuDEANES,  Sharp 241 

EULASINUS,      „      240 

Plattlistee,  ie«i>/s    103 

SPECIES. 

Eblisia  cavipj'ga,  iett"/s,  5t(n«a7t   102 

Eudranes  carinatus,  Shaty, 

N.  IV.  Australia  242 

Chusan 

Archipelago  240 


Eulasinus  Walkeri, 


PAGE 

.   104 


Hister  robusticollis,  Lewis,  Natal... 

Ontbopbilus  Julii,         „        llexico    124 

Oxysternon  MacLeay\,Nevinson, Amazons  34 

ptevoderum,     „   Monte  Video  34 

Pentaria  Obertbiiri,  Champion,  Pyrenees  109 

VhawaiWiYlohn,  Nevinson,  Mexico    33 

Platysoma  striatisternum,  Lewis,  Borneo  103 
Rhizopbagus  oblongico]li>, 

Blatch  Sf  Horner,  England  303 

Sternoccelis  viaticus,               „       Algeria  263 


XIV. 

DIPTERA. 

GENEEA. 

PAGE 

Bkachtccelia, 

3Ieade 

260 

Desvoidia, 

„     

179 

SPECIES. 

Brachj'coma  smerinthi,  Meade,  ISngland..  75 

Desvoidia  fusca,                    „               „     ■■■  179 

Homalomyia  corvina,  Ferr.,              „     ...  149 

Kowaitzi,     ,,                „  149 


HEMIPTERA. 
GENERA. 

Aleukodicus,  Dot(^?as  32 

Oyb'SQV&.,  Distant    285 

Platytatus,  J?er^ro^/i    158 

Prosopophoea,  Dowg^as     207 

\Jm.vsG A.,  Distant   237 

SPECIES. 

Aleurodicus  anonae,  Morgan,  Demerara ...     32 

Antliocoris  carinulatus,  Renter, 

Madagascar  186 

Basiciyptus  auteunatus,  elongatus, 

Distant,  E.  Africa  239 

Dolycoris  Rutberfordi,      „     Old  Calabar  188 

Dulichius  Wroughtoni,  Bergroth,  India..  107 

=  Formicovis  inflatiis,  Kirby...   126 

Ennius  Monteirouis,  Distant, 

Delagoa  Bay  188 

Helopeltis  Bergrothii,  Beuter,  Gaboon...  159 

Iceiya  Koebelei,  Maskell,  Australia 183 

Lecanium  assimile,  Newstead,  England...  141 

begonise,  Douglas,  Demerara..  209 

minimum,  Neivstead,  ?  141 

Mecoinma  madagasjariensis,  Beater, 

Madagascar  185 


Ovengua  aperta,  Dis^aw^,  OZf^  Calabar...  285 

Ortboschizops  plagosa,  „    S.Africa   238 

Platytatus  ambiguv;s,  Bergroth, 

Madagascar  159 

Pododus  striatus,  Distant,  S.  Africa 238 

Prosopophora  dendrobii,  Douglas, 

Demerara  207 

Pseudococcus  socius,  Neivstead,  England  144 

Pulvinaria  persicae,  „  „  142 

Ripersia  pulveraria,  „  „  145 

Tomlinii,  „  „  146 

Solenostbedium  madagascarienris, 

Distant,  Madagascar  187 

TraiLsvaalia  flavesceus,  „        Transvaal...  285 

Ublunga  typica,  „       Natal     237 


HYMENOPTERA. 
GENERA. 

Tantzonus,  Marshall 276 

SPECIES. 

Spatbegaster  ^nnctal\xs,Biguell,  England  176 

Tanyzouus  bolitopbilai,  Marshall, 

New  Zealand  276 

=  Betyla  ful  va,  Cam 308 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

Coleopbora  agrammella,  Wood,  England..  118 
glaucicolella,     „  „     118,172 

sylvaticella,       „  „  283 


NEUROPTERA. 

Epberaera  strigata,  Eaton,  Japan  301 

Sipblurus  biiiotatus,      „  „     301 


ADDITIONS   TO   THE  BRITISH  INSECT  FAUNA  BROUGrHT 
FORWARD   IN   THIS   VOLUME. 


COLEOPTERA. 

page 
Arena  Octavii,  J'a«ye^  160 

Rbizopbagus  oblon_i;icollis, 

B latch  and  Horner  303 

Xylopbilus  brevicoi '.lis,  Perrjs 68 

D.PTERA. 

Bracbycoma  devia,  JPZu 75 

smeriiitbi,  JfeacZe    75 


page 

Clista  ajnescens,  Ze« 234 

nvA^vexx's,  Mgn 233 

Clytia  rotundiventris,  JP^M 79 

Degeeria  blanda,              „       180 

muscaria,          „       182 

pulcbella,  Jfij'w 181 

pygmsea,  Jfcg- 181 

Desvoidia  fusca,  Meade 179 

Exorista  acronyctarum,  iltfc^' ^^ 


PAGE 

Exorista  apicalis,  Mgn 18 
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